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MILITARY AND OVERSEAS VOTING: 
OBSTACLES AND POTENTIAL SOLUTIONS 

Thursday, May 21, 2009 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Elections, 
Committee on House Administration, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:04 a.m., in Room 
1539, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Zoe Lofgren [chair- 
woman of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Lofgren, Ilavis, McCarthy, and Harper. 

Staff Present: Liz Birnbaum, Staff Director; Tom Hicks, Senior 
Election Counsel; Janelle Hu, Election Counsel; Jennifer Daehn, 
Election Counsel; Matt Pinkus, Professional Staff/Parliamentarian; 
Kyle Anderson, Press Director; Kristin McCowan, Chief Legislative 
Clerk; Daniel Favarulo, Legislative Assistant, Elections; Victor Ar- 
nold-Bik, Minority Staff Director; Peter Schalestock, Minority 
Counsel; Karin Moore, Minority Legislative Counsel; and Salley 
Collins, Minority Press Secretary. 

Ms. Lofgren. Good morning and welcome to the Committee 
House Administration Subcommittee on Elections hearing on Mili- 
tary and Overseas Voting: The Obstacles and Possible Solutions. 
This hearing is going to provide an opportunity for the committee 
to learn about the outreach efforts of the Federal Voting Assistance 
Program, the hurdles that military and overseas voters encounter 
when they are trying to vote from abroad, and possible policy rec- 
ommendations to address these obstacles. 

In a letter to Congress in March of 1952, President Truman 
wrote, and I quote: “The men and women who are serving their 
country and, in many cases, risking their lives deserve above all 
others the exercise in the right to vote.” Unfortunately, nearly 60 
years later, we are still struggling with the issue of military and 
overseas registration and voting. 

Members of the military and U.S. citizens who live abroad are 
eligible to register and vote under the Uniformed and Overseas Cit- 
izen Absentee Voting Act of 1986. Despite UOCAVA, it is clear that 
our military and overseas voters are not able to register and cast 
their ballots without numerous administrative burdens. Survey 
data from the Congressional Research Service suggests that one in 
four ballots from overseas military voters went uncounted in the 
2008 election. That figure, coupled with reports from Democrats 
Abroad that roughly one in five overseas voters were unable to re- 
turn voted ballots on time, is cause for great concern. 

The obstacles to having these ballots counted are varied, but the 
most common problems are: the delivery of election materials to 
UOCAVA voters, burdensome absentee ballot requirements, and 
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varying State requirements and deadlines. While individual States 
are attempting to address these issues by allowing for electronic 
transmission of blank ballots or allowing ballots to be returned via 
fax or e-mail as well as extending registration deadlines, more 
needs to be done at the Federal level to address the issue. 

UOCAVA has produced major improvements, but more effort and 
resources are needed to ensure the Nation’s military and overseas 
citizens can successfully exercise their right to participate in the 
American electoral process. 

In closing, I want to acknowledge Chairman Brady, who, along 
with the committee and Ranking Member, Mr. Lungren, are dedi- 
cated to removing these obstacles and ensuring that military and 
overseas voters can successfully cast their ballots; and I hope that 
this hearing is going to be a material important step forward in 
making this situation better. 

With that, I would recognize the ranking member of the sub- 
committee, Mr. McCarthy, for any opening statement he may have. 

Mr. McCarthy. Thank you Madam Chair. I appreciate your hav- 
ing today’s hearing. 

Last Congress, we had a hearing as well, knowing that the vot- 
ing procedures continue to fail thousands of military personnel 
overseas. I have an opening statement that I will submit for the 
record there, but I would just like to say that this has gone on too 
long. People have risked their lives for our liberties, and we have 
to do something about that. Record after record has shown the fail- 
ure of the process of getting these ballots to the military men and 
women and actually getting it back and having their vote counted. 

I would like to ask the Chair if we could work together. I know 
there is a new CRS report that Senator Schumer has. It hasn’t 
been shared with anybody else, but it goes along about the military 
voting and the failure process. I would like to see if we could get 
a copy of that as well to work together to make sure we solve this 
problem. 

And I thank you for the hearing. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you. 

And, without objection, your full statement will be made part of 
the record and the opening statements of other members, without 
objection, will also be made part of the record. 

[The statement of Mr. McCarthy follows:] 
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Opening Statement 


I want to thank the Chair for calling today’s hearing. Two months ago, this 
Subcommittee held a hearing to examine the successes and failures of the 2008 
general election. During that hearing, as we heard from election officials and various 
advocacy organizations, two facts were evident. 

First, despite the numerous, pre-election predictions that this nations’ voting 
systems would fail on account of unprecedented voter turnout and machine 
malfunctions, it was by and large a success for millions of Americans. 

Second, our voting procedures continue to fail.thousands of Military personnel 
serving overseas. 

Last November millions of Americans participated in an historic election with 
unprecedented voter turnout. Yet our troops fighting overseas, protecting our right to 
participate in the electoral process, are continuously denied their right to vote. What’s 
worse, is that we’ve known about this issue for decades, and we have failed to act. 

Since the enactment of the Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting 
Act (UOCAVA) in 1986, which provided overseas voters back-up federal write-in 
absentee ballots, there have been countless reports detailing the disenfranchisement of 
military personnel due to inadequate ballot delivery methods. 

In 1992 the Department of Defense reported that 200,000 troops were unable to 
vote in the 1988 general election because their ballots arrived too late or not at all. 

Between 2001 and 2007, The Government Accountability Office issued five 
reports criticizing the time-consuming process required for military absentee voters, and 
calling for improved voting assistance. 

In 2005, the Election Assistance Commission issued its first UOCAVA report 
indicating that only one-third of the absentees requested by military and overseas voters 
were cast in the 2004 election. 

And in 2007, the EAC reported that out of 992 thousand ballots sent to military 
and overseas voters for the 2006 election, over 660 thousand were never returned to 
election officials to be counted. 

While the EAC isn’t expected to release its 2008 report until this fail, we’ve 
already heard reports that indicate official data on military voting in the 2008 election will 
be equally disappointing. 
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We don’t need another report, nor can we stand Idly by and watch as more of our 
troops’ votes go uncounted. We must take action. 

Last week, 1 joined with my colleague from the House Armed Services 
Committee, Congressman Dan Boren, to reintroduce the Military Voting Protection Act. 

This bipartisan, commonsense legislation will establish procedures for the 
collection, return transportation, and tracking of marked absentee ballots of our troops 
serving overseas. 

However, this will only solve a portion of the problem. According to the EAC’s 
report on the 2006 election, 70 percent of all rejected absentee ballots were returned 
undeliverable, which is why I’m currently working with my colleagues on additional 
legislation that will include provisions that: 

• Provide military personnel with access to voting materials and applications 
within the Department of Defense’s secure intranet system 

• Add military installations to the list of public agencies required to have 
voting registration materials available 

• And require the Department of Defense to update forwarding addresses 
for military servicemembers at their request 


In 1952, President Truman sent a letter to Congress emphasizing the importance 
of protecting our troops’ right to vote. In his letter, the President wrote: 

. .these men and women, who are serving their country and in many cases 
risking their lives, deserve above all others to exercise the right to vote in this election. 
At a time when these young people are defending our country and its free institutions, 
the least we at home can do is make sure that they are able to enjoy the rights they are 
being asked to fight to preserve. " 

I have pledged to work with my colleagues to fulfill Congress’ obligation to ensure 
that the brave men and women we send overseas are no longer denied their right to 
vote. 


With that, I want to thank each of our witnesses for their participation in today's 
important hearing, and I look forward to receiving their testimony. 
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Ms. Lofgren. I would like to move now to the panel before us 
and to get their testimony, and then we will have an opportunity 
to ask questions. 

First, we have Ms. Gail McGinn. Ms. McGinn serves as the Act- 
ing Undersecretary of Defense for Personnel and Readiness, and 
that oversees the Federal Voting Assistance Program. Prior to her 
appointment as Deputy Secretary in November of 2002, Ms. 
McGinn was Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Force Management, Policy, and Principal Director for Personnel 
Support, Families, and Education. She received a bachelor of arts 
in psychology from William Smith College and her master’s degree 
in education from Boston University. 

Next, we have Captain Patricia Garcia. Captain Garcia serves as 
the officer in charge of the 78th Aerospace Medicine Squadron, the 
public health flight at Robins Air Force Base in Georgia. In Janu- 
ary of 2008, Captain Garcia was appointed the Robins Installation 
Voting Assistance Officer. During the 2008 election. Captain Garcia 
directed 65 unit voting assurance officers who served nearly 4,000 
military personnel and their dependents with voter registration 
and absentee voting questions. We thank you Captain Garcia for 
being here today and look forward to your testimony. 

Next, we have Mr. Rokey Suleman. Mr. Suleman currently 
serves as the General Registrar for Fairfax County, Virginia. Prior 
to his appointment in 2008, he was the Deputy Director of the 
Board of Elections in Trumbull County, Ohio. He is a certified elec- 
tion registration administrator through the Professional Education 
Program Certification Board at Auburn University in Alabama. 

And, finally, we have Ms. Jessie Duff, who is a retired gunnery 
sergeant in the United States Marine Corps. She has served on ac- 
tive duty in the Marine Corps for 20 years. Following her service, 
Ms. Duff now acts as a volunteer and spokesperson for Military 
Voting Rights USA, a national network dedicated to ensuring that 
military voters have their votes cast and counted. And we thank 
you, Ms. Duff, for being here today. 

We have a procedure here where the full statement of each of 
you will be made part of our official record. We ask that your oral 
testimony consume about 5 minutes, and at the conclusion of all of 
your statements we will have an opportunity to ask questions. 

That little machine in the middle of the table is a warning light. 
When the yellow light goes on, it means actually you have a 
minute to go on your 5 minutes. And when the red light goes on, 
it means — it always catches people by surprise that the whole 5 
minutes is gone. I certainly won’t cut you off in the middle of a sen- 
tence, but we would ask that you conclude when the light goes on 
so that everybody can be heard. 

STATEMENTS OF THE HONORABLE GAIL McGINN, ACTING UN- 
DERSECRETARY FOR PERSONNEL AND READINESS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE; CAPTAIN PATRICIA GARCIA, VOT- 
ING ASSISTANCE OFFICER, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; 
RO KE Y SULEMAN, GENERAL REGISTRAR, FAIRFAX COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA; AND JESSIE JANE DUFF, GUNNERY SERGEANT, 
USMC (RET.) 

Ms. Lofgren. So if we could begin with you, Ms. McGinn. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GAIL McGINN 

Ms. McGinn. Thank you, Madam Chair, Congressman Harper, 
and distinguished members of the subcommittee. Thank you for the 
opportunity to testify about the obstacles service members and 
overseas voters may face in exercising their right to vote and the 
initiatives we have undertaken to solve those problems. 

I am joined at the table here today by Mr. Tom Bush. Mr. Bush 
is the Acting Director of the Federal Voting Assistance Program; 
and he can help answer any detailed questions you may have, in 
addition to me. 

The Department is dedicated to making the absentee voting proc- 
ess easier and more straightforward. Time and distance, mobility, 
and varying State requirements are barriers that make the absen- 
tee voting process difficult for service members, their families, and 
U.S. citizens who live outside the United States. 

First is the obstacle of time and distance. The process to register 
to vote, request an absentee ballot, and return the marked ballot 
for UOCAVA voters can be much more daunting than for voters 
who live in the same location as where they vote. While there have 
been extraordinary efforts to expedite the movement of voting ma- 
terial through the postal system, time and distance create chal- 
lenges, particularly in areas where mail service is minimal, inter- 
mittent, or nonexistent. Peace Corps workers, submariners, for- 
ward-deployed service members, to a name a few, may be most af- 
fected. 

An important solution to the time and distance problem is 
leveraging technology. Technology can significantly reduce the time 
constraints and eliminate the distance problem for most UOCAVA 
voters. 

For the 2010 elections, the Federal Voting Assistance Program is 
pursuing the next generation of electronic tools to assist these vot- 
ers. We call this initiative the Automated Register, Request, and 
Receive Ballot Process, or R3. R3 will expand on our previous tools 
by adding an online capability to complete the Federal write-in ab- 
sentee ballot and expand and enhance the ability of election offi- 
cials to transmit blank ballots. Unlike our previous initiatives, this 
system will be owned and operated by DOD and hosted at DOD fa- 
cilities, thus mitigating potential threats to personal privacy data 
and permitting easy refinements and expansion in the future. 

The next obstacle is mobility. Military and overseas voters are a 
dynamic group. Where they are located today may not be where 
they will be located for the next election. We know where military 
members are assigned and reside. Therefore, it is easier to encour- 
age them to notify their State election official of their current ad- 
dress. To facilitate this, each military service reports that when 
military members arrive at a new duty station, they are provided 
with a voter registration card so they can notify their State election 
official of their new address. 

Further, we have forged and maintained valued partnerships 
with State and local election officials who carry out the elections, 
the United States Postal Service, the Military Postal Service Agen- 
cy, the Department of State, the Department of Justice, other Fed- 
eral agencies and overseas citizen organizations and advocacy 
groups. 
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The Federal Voting Assistance Program uses a network of voting 
assistance officers both from the military and the Department of 
State. We have an extensive training program to prepare voting as- 
sistance officers to perform their duties. You will shortly hear from 
an actual voting assistance officer who can describe her work. 

Finally and most importantly is the challenge of varying State 
requirements. The 55 States and territories administer their elec- 
tions differently. This means that registration procedures, ballot 
distribution procedures, voted ballot return regulations and dead- 
lines are determined by a large number of independent jurisdic- 
tions, each jurisdiction with its unique requirements. 

We work with the States to promote passage of legislation that 
is uniform among all States for UOCAVA citizens. The legislative 
initiatives we encourage States and territories to enact include pro- 
viding at least 45 days between ballot mailing date and the date 
ballots are due, giving chief State election officials the authority to 
alter election procedures in emergency situations, providing a State 
write-in absentee ballot to be sent out 90 to 180 days before all 
elections, and expanding the use of electronic transmission alter- 
natives for voting materials. There have been successes with 47 
States adapting one or more of these initiatives. 

In conclusion, we know that each UOCAVA voter has a unique 
set of circumstances and that one solution is not right for everyone. 
Providing them with as many alternatives as possible to register to 
vote, request a ballot, and return the ballot will help each voter 
find the solution that works best for him or her. 

I would like to thank the committee for your continued support 
of our service members, their families, and our overseas citizens 
and all you have done to make it easier for them to vote. I look 
forward to answering your questions. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. McGinn follows:] 
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Executive Summary 

The Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act (UOCAVA) safeguards the 
right to vote for federal offices by absent uniformed services members and their families, and 
overseas U. S. citizens. In the administration of this law, the Director, Federal Voting Assistance 
Program (FVAP) works cooperatively with state and local election officials to carry out its 
provisions. 

The absentee voting process for UOCAVA citizens requires the successftil completion of 
three basic steps. Step 1 : Register to vote and request an absentee ballot. Step 2: Local election 
official determines the citizen’s legal voting residence and provides a state absentee ballot. Step 
3: Vote the ballot and return it to the local election official. Traditionally these steps have been 
accomplished by mail. Modem information technologies provide alternative methods to 
streamline the process to better support absentee voters. The Department continues to advocate 
for expanding use of technology through electronic transmission alternatives. Fax and email 
options for registering to vote, requesting an absentee ballot, receiving the absentee ballot, and 
returning the voted absentee ballot greatly reduce the amount of time needed to complete the 
absentee voting process, and gives UOCA VA voters additional alternatives when regular mail is 
slow or unreliable. 

Expediting ballots is a critical aspect of the absentee voting process. In 2004, 2006 and 
again in 2008, the FVAP, in conjunction with the U. S. Postal Service and Military Postal 
Service Agency, ensured that military absentee ballots were expedited. The U. S. Postal Service 
handled ballots using Express Mail procedures while those ballots were within its system. 
Additionally, FVAP redesigned its website to make it easier for UOCAVA citizens to register to 
vote and request a ballot via this website. 

In July 2008, the FVAP launched the Voter Registration and Ballot Delivery (VRBD) 
system, continuing and improving on systems the Department provided in 2004 and 2006. This 
included an automated version of the Voter Registration/Ballot Request form that voters could 
print, sign, and submit to their local election officials, as well as receive their blank absentee 
ballot. FVAP is currently pursuing the next generation of electronic tools to include the online 
capability for completion of the Federal Write-In Absentee Ballot in the event a state ballot is not 
received. 

The Department continues to build on the successes and take lessons learned from past 
elections to minimize or remove barriers that make it difficult or impossible for UOCA VA voters 
to exercise their right to vote. The ongoing efforts of the Department, the U.S. and Military 
Postal Services, the Department of State, other federal agencies, state and local governments, and 
a variety of not-for-profit and non-governmental organizations are giving more voters a greater 
opportunity to participate in elections. Through these collective efforts to improve ballot transit 
time and promote and implement expanded electronic transmission alternatives, voters will 
continue to reap the benefits of these improvements in future elections. 
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Mr. Chairman, Representative Lungren, and members of the Committee: thank you for 
this opportunity to testify on the problems faced by uniformed service members and overseas 
voters. These voters face unique challenges in exercising their right to participate in our election 
process. The Department of Defense continues to identify the individual and systemic barriers 
these voters face and to assist them in overcoming these obstacles. I will review some of the 
steps the Department’s Federal Voting Assistance Program has taken and the plans to lessen the 
burdens faced by these voters. 


Background 

The Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act (UOCA VAj safeguards the 
right to vote for federal offices by absent uniformed services members and their families, and 
overseas U. S. citizens. In the administration of this law, the Director, Federal Voting Assistance 
Program (FVAP) works cooperatively with state and local election officials to carry out its 
provisions. As mandated by the Act, the Director, Federal Voting Assistance Program prescribes 
the Federal Post Card Application which is a uniform registration and ballot request form, and 
the Federal Write-In Absentee Ballot which is used by voters as a back-up federal office ballot in 
cases where their requested state ballot does not arrive promptly. In 2005, both forms were 
revised to make them easier to use while safeguarding the citizen’s private information, and 
provide additional important information to election officials, such as the citizen’s email address 
and an alternate mailing address. 

The absentee voting process for UOCA VA citizens requires the successfiil completion of 
three basic steps. Step 1 : The citizen registers to vote and requests an absentee ballot from his 
or her local election official. This step can be accomplished by using the Federal Post Card 
Application. Step 2: The local election official determines the citizen’s legal voting residence 
based on the information provided, and provides a state absentee ballot to the citizen. Step 3: 

The citizen votes the ballot and returns it to his or her local election official. Traditionally these 
steps are accomplished by mail via the United States Postal Service, Military Postal Service 
Agency, and foreign postal systems. Modem information technologies provide alternatives to 
the traditional by-mail process, which can significantly reducing transit time and streamline the 
process. 


FVAP Goals 

The Federal Voting Assistance Program goals for supporting all UOCA VA citizens in the 
absentee voting process are straight forward: 

• ensure all U.S. citizens are aware of their right to vote 

• ensure all UOCA VA citizens have the opportunity to vote and have their votes 
counted 

• encourage all states and territories adopt legislation and procedures to make the 
absentee voting process simple and uniform for UOCA VA citizens 

To accomplish these goals, the Department continues to reach out to UOCAVA citizens, 
to work with federal, state and local government officials to improve voting practices and 
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procedures with particular emphasis on the use of existing and emerging technologies, and to 
encourage states to adopt legislation that is uniform among all states and territories as it applies 
to UOCA VA citizens. If states would adopt uniform procedures, this would significantly 
simplify the duties of the voting assistance ofScers and would be particularly beneficial to 
military voters who frequently move. As we work on a new edition of the Voting Assistance 
Guide for the 2010 elections, we are streamlining its design based on stakeholder and user 
feedback to increase uniformity and reduce its size and complexity. However, we are limited in 
this effort by the necessity to include the different laws, requirements and deadlines for 55 states 
and territories. This alone makes a relatively basic process appear arduous and complex. We 
have worked directly with the states to encourage them to enact uniform legislation, and to help 
advance this goal, we are now participating in the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws (the Uniformed Law Commission) drafting process to create mode! 
legislation for UOCA VA voters that the states could adopt. The Uniform Law Commission is a 
116 year old organization that provides states with legislation intended to bring clarity and 
stability to critical areas of the law that helps support the federal system and facilitates the 
movement of rules that are consistent from state to state. 

The Federal Voting Assistance Program staff monitors the mailing of absentee ballots 
from local election officials to UOCA VA citizens and, when these ballots are not mailed in a 
timely manner, the Director, Federal Voting Assistance Program works with the Department of 
Justice to ensure these citizens have sufficient time to vote and have their votes counted. While 
we strongly encourage states to legislatively provide at least 45 days between the time ballots are 
mailed out and when they must be received by the local election official in order to be counted, 
the historical precedence for the Federal government to take enforcement action with a state is 30 
days. We continue to see reports and hear stories that more time is needed, particularly if the 
only option available to voters is to use the mail. Therefore, we will review empirical evidence 
to determine the minimum ballot transit time that must be allowed to ensure the votesof 
UOCAVA voters will be counted. 


Recent Statutory Direction 

Title VII of the Help America Vote Act of 2002 required the Secretary of Defense to 
prescribe regulations and procedures so that Voting Assistance Officers are provided time and 
resources necessary to perform their duties; to implement measures to ensure a postmark or other 
official proof of mailing is placed on ballots collected by the Department overseas or on vessels 
at sea; and to develop a standard oath for UOCA VA voting materials. All of these provisions 
required by Title VII have been successfully implemented. 

The Department and Service regulations require Commanding Officers to provide Voting 
Assistance Officers with the time and resources they need to perform their duties and rate them 
on how well they performed their duties. We meet regularly with the Service Voting Assistance 
Officers to discuss their voting assistance programs and to identify any challenges they are 
experiencing. Before the 2008 election, the Under Secretary of Defense for Personnel and 
Readiness was briefed on a regular basis by general/flag officers on the steps they were taking to 
inform and assist their members with voting in the upcoming election. 
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The Military Postal Service Agency provided postmarking devices to all overseas 
military post offices and the direction to ensure absentee ballots are properly postmarked. They 
also marked and prioritized voting material so it was expedited through the system. Finally, a 
standard oath has been proscribed to the states and has been incorporated in the 2005 revision of 
the Federal Post Card Application and Federal Write-In absentee Ballot forms. 

The Act required states to designate a single office responsible for UOCA VA citizen 
procedures; to report to the Election Assistance Commission on the number of UOCA VA 
absentee ballots sent, received and cast; to extend the effective period of the Federal Post Card 
Application through the next two regularly scheduled general elections; to inform UOCAVA 
voters if their registration or ballot application was refused and the reason for the refusal; and to 
accept a Federal Post Card Application submitted early in the calendar year. The Director, 
Federal Voting Assistance Program issued a Help America Vote Act interpretative memorandum 
dealing with UOCA VA related issues and sent the memorandum to state and local election 
officials in August 2003. 

Title V, Subtitle I of the Ronald Reagan National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) for 
Fiscal Year (FY) 2005 expanded the use of the Federal Write-In Absentee Ballot to allow for its 
use by uniformed service members and their eligible family members within the United States, 
thereby allowing all UOCA VA citizens to use the Federal Write-In Absentee Ballot if their state 
absentee ballot had been requested but not received, providing that the request was received by 
their local election jurisdiction either 30 days before the general election or the state deadline for 
registration and ballot request, whichever is later. These changes to the law have helped improve 
the absentee voting process by removing some of the obstacles faced by UOCA VA voters. 

The NDAA for FY 2005 also required that, prior to proceeding with any electronic voting 
demonstration project, electronic absentee voting guidelines and standards must be established 
by the Election Assistance Commission. The Director, Federal Voting Assistance Program 
signed a Memorandum of Understanding with the Election Assistance Commission and the 
National Institute of Standards and Technology regarding responsibilities and roles in developing 
these guidelines and standards. The parties are developing a plan of action and milestones for 
the issuance of guidelines and standards. The Department has provided the Election Assistance 
Commission and the National Institute of Standards and Technology with system design 
information and lessons learned from electronic voting projects previously carried out by the 
Federal Voting Assistance Program. 

In June 2007, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) issued a report 
recommending specific strategies for the DoD to apply in the planning and development of a 
future electronic voting project, which were to (1 ) comply with DoD information security 
requirements , (2) incorporate lessons learned including adding cautionary statements for 
UOCAVA voters using these systems to remove personal data from their computers, (3) 
institutionalize a process to review online guidance provided by FVAP, and (4) create an 
integrated, comprehensive, results-oriented plan for future electronic voting programs. The 
Department agrees with those recommendations and published similar observations in a report to 
Congress released prior to the GAO findings. 
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Progress in Working with State Governments 

For several years, the Federal Voting Assistance Program has proposed legislative 
initiatives to state officials that would facilitate absentee voting for UOCA VA citizens. Our top 
four legislative priorities for states and territories to adopt are: 

• provide at least 45 days between the ballot mailing date and the date ballots are due 

• give State Chief Election Officials the emergency authority to alter election 
procedures in certain circumstances (e.g., to extend the ballot return deadline, or to 
allow electronic transmission of blank or voted ballots) 

• allow election officials to provide a state write-in absentee ballot, to be sent out 90- 
180 days before all elections. This state write-in absente ballot would allow the voter 
to cast votes for federal and state offices 

• further expand the use of electronic transmission alternatives for voting materials 

There have been many successes in this area over the past few years. Many states have 
adopted legislation that has brought simplicity, uniformity, consistency and clarity to the 
absentee voting process. Currently: 

• 27 states, 3 territories and the District of Columbia provide at least 45 days between 
the ballot mailing date and the date ballots are due 

• 17 states and the District of Columbia give Chief Election Officials the emergency 
authority to alter election procedures in certain circumstances 

• 27 states allow election officials to provide a state write-in absentee ballot 

• 47 states, 3 territories and the District of Columbia provide for the electronic 
transmission of AT LEAST SOME voting materials 

We believe that with involvement of the National Conference of Commissioners of 
Uniform Stale Laws, more states will adopt uniform legislation. 

Observations by State Election Officials 

A bipartisan group consisting of five Secretaries of State Ifom Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Florida and California was invited by the Secretary of Defense to visit the troops to 
promote voting participation. These are the Chief Election Officials of their states and, through 
their positions in national election organizations, represent all the states. The delegation 
travelled from September 28 to October 4, 2008 to Kuwait, Iraq, Afghanistan and Germany. 

The delegation saw first-hand how the voting assistance programs operate at the 
installation and field level through meetings with installation commanders and key officials. 
Installation Voting Assistance Officers and with the troops both individually and in panel 
discussions. The delegation also visited Military Postal Service facilities and observed the 
priority postal clerks at these forward deployed postal facilities placed on expediting voting 
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materials. Finally, they visited with wounded warriors at the hospitals at Balad Air Base in 
Afghanistan and Landsthul Army Medical Center in Germany. 

As a result of this visit, the Secretaries of State found that “Our troops are tuned in to the 
electoral .... Many are eager to vote and are pleased with the efforts of their commanding 
officers and voting assistants to help them cast their ballots.” The Secretaries also made several 
recommendations : 

1 . require local elections official to capture the email address of the military personnel at 
the time the request for absentee ballot is received 

2. require the local election official to confirm via email the absentee request has been 
received and inform the voter the estimated date the ballot will be sent to the voter 

3. require local election official to notify the voter via email that their voted absentee 
ballot was received 

4. allow the transmission of balloting materials via email, both outgoing and incoming 

Educating 

The Department devotes considerable resources to inform UOCAVA citizens about the 
process of absentee voting. This includes formal training of Voting Assistance Officers, 
providing information to state and local election officials, and ensuring that UOCA VA citizens 
have access to the necessary materials and the means to request and submit their absentee ballot. 

The voting assistance workshops conducted by the Federal Voting Assistance Program 
staff members prepare Voting Assistance Officers for upcoming elections. These workshops 
give Voting Assistance Officers the hands-on training they need to understand their mission and 
to perform their duties. To prepare for the 2008 election, the Federal Voting Assistance Program 
conducted a total of 193 workshops worldwide starting in September 2007 and continuing 
through September 2008. These workshops included; 

• 27 at the Federal Voting Assistance Program headquarters in Rosslyn, Virginia 

• 95 at military installations around the world 

• 71 at Department of State posts for State Department persoimel and members of 
overseas citizen organizations who help facilitate the process. 

For Voting Assistance Officers who were unable to attend a workshop in person, learning 
options were available to complete certified training via the internet or using a CD-ROM. A 
slide presentation for use by installation or unit level Voting Assistance Officers was also 
available online. 

In addition to the in-person and on-line training opportunities, the Federal Voting 
Assistance Program maintains a website that provides Voting Assistance Officers and local 
election officials with a wealth of information that will help them fulfill their responsibilities. 
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Since state and local election officials are the individuals who administer elections, they 
are crucial allies in facilitating absentee voting. The success of UOCAVA relies on their actions. 
It is important that these election officials be kept abreast of the latest issues with VOCA VA 
voting. The Federal Voting Assistance Program regularly sends memoranda and letters to local 
election officials providing information and clarification of UOCA VA issues. A monthly 
newsletter for election officials specifically addressing military and overseas citizens’ issues is 
also provided by the Federal Voting Assistance Program. In addition, the Federal Voting 
Assistance Program staff routinely makes presentations to officials at conferences held by the: 

• National Association of Secretaries of State 

• National Association of State Election Directors 

• International Association of Clerks, Recorders, Election Officials and Treasurers 

• National Association of Election Officials (Election Center) and the Joint Election 
Official Liaison Committee 

• National Association of County Recorders, Election Officials and Clerks 

• National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 

The Federal Voting Assistance Program staff addressed state and local election officials 
at conferences hosted by 32 different states. When addressing these state and local election 
officials, the Director, Federal Voting Assistance Program recommends practices and procedures 
to maximize the effectiveness of UOCA VA. These recommendations include: 

• providing 45 days ballot transit time 

• providing simple ballot marking and return instructions with absentee ballots, 
including instructions to return the voted ballot by fax or email, where authorized 

• differentiating between UOCAVA and other state absentee voters in state and local 
literature, in state laws and administrative codes, and on state and local election 
websites 

• ensuring all employees in local election offices throughout the state are trained on 
their responsibilities under UOCAVA 

• preparing a state UOCA VA Voter Guide for publication on website and in hard copy 

• providing a webpage dedicated to UOCA VA citizens and elections in which UOCA VA 
citizens can participate, including portals for voter registration verification 

• using electronic alternatives for the transmission of balloting materials 

The Department uses a variety of communications media to inform uniformed service 
members and overseas citizens about upcoming elections and the procedures for registering and 
requesting an absentee ballot through commercial print and broadcast media outlets. Stories on 
absentee voting are run on the American Forces Radio and Television Service, the American 
Forces Network, the Pentagon Channel, American Forces Information Service, and Defense 
Link, as well as in private and military-focused print publications such as Stars and Stripes and 
in overseas publications. 
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Our outreach efforts have been designed with redundancy to reach all members, whether 
at a headquarters staff, at a military installation, or in a foxhole in Afghanistan or Iraq. At the 
installation and tmit level, messages regarding absentee voting are included on Service websites, 
in the Plans of the Day, and at Commander’s Call briefings. Billboards are posted on 
installations informing members of their right to vote. The Department’s new Infonet system, 
which is made up of video screens throughout the Pentagon and the Navy Annex, are used to 
broadcast messages that encourage voters to register and vote. Installations support Armed 
Forces Voters Week by conducting voter registration drives and voter awareness outreach 
events. These activities are extended to family members through displays, voter registration 
drives, and information at Morale, Welfare and Recreation Facilities, Family Service Centers, 
medical facilities, commissaries and exchanges, and DoD Dependent Schools. As in years past, 
the Department used Absentee Voting Week to encourage voters to return their voted ballots for 
the General Election to their local election official offices. 

To be effective, voting outreach must have command support. The Secretary of Defense 
sent memoranda to the Service Secretaries, DoD-wide emails were sent and multiple voting 
reminders were placed on the Leave and Earnings Statements for civilian and military personnel. 
Additionally, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretaries of the Military 
Departments and the commanders of the local units distributed memoranda , motivational videos 
and emails directly addressed to service members to remind them of the importance of voting 
participation and the steps needed to successfully vote. 

Absentee voting information and materials are distributed to the Department of State 
posts through the State Department’s internal communication networks. The Federal Voting 
Assistance Program provides on-site training to post Voting Assistance Officers to ensure that 
they are equipped to provide non-partisan voting assistance. Additionally, the program supports 
overseas citizens groups by directly providing voting assistance and thousands of copies of the 
Federal Post Card Application, Federal Write-In Absentee Ballot, the Voting Assistance Guide, 
and other informational and motivational voting materials. Overseas Citizens Voters Week, 
scheduled by the Department biennially since 1994, is promoted through the Federal Voting 
Assistance Program’s training workshops and their monthly newsletter, the Voting Information 
News. State Department posts and overseas citizens groups are encouraged to use this week to 
conduct voter registration drives, inform U.S. citizens residing abroad about their voting rights 
and responsibilities, and provide them with the materials they needed to successfully vote 
absentee. 

The Federal Voting Assistance Program website (www.fvap.gov) provides uniformed 
service members, voting age family members, and overseas citizens with remote access to voting 
information. The site received 1 1,536,125 separate page requests during calendar year 2008. 
During that time period, the online version of the Federal Post Card Application was accessed 
1 ,060,203 times. The site is updated frequently with information pertinent to absentee voters. 
Recognizing that the website is a vital resource for both individuals who provide voting 
assistance and to voters, we recently redesigned the site to enhance content and improve usability 
for all visitors to the site by incorporating recommendations from stakeholders and then refined 
the changes based on usability testing conducted with focus groups. The most significant change 
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to the website was to make it easier to register to vote and request a ballot. Now when visitors 
access the site, they are immediately able to complete fillable pdf forms to register to vote and 
request an absentee ballot through this step-by-step process with instructions specific to the state 
in which they want to vote. 

The Federal Voting Assistance Program provides up-to-date information to Voting 
Assistance Officers through its monthly newsletter and issues special news releases to announce 
time sensitive information (e.g., changes in absentee procedures or the holding of special federal 
elections). Both the newsletter and the news releases are distributed via email and posted on the 
Federal Voting Assistance Program website. The newsletter is also made available in a hardcopy 
format. 


Currently, the Federal Voting Assistance Program is coordinating a completely revised 
2010-2011 Voting Assistance Guide with the individual states. The new streamlined Guide will 
be distributed in early September of this year. The Services distribute Voting Assistance Guides, 
Federal Post Card Applications and Federal Write-in Absentee Ballots to their Voting Assistance 
Officers and individual voters through their normal supply chains. All of these materials are also 
available through the Federal Voting Assistance Program website. 

These program activities must be cascaded down to the unit level. An example of the 
effectiveness of these efforts is illustrated by the Army. Even with the high operating tempo, in 
preparation for the 2008 election, the Army; 

• mandated that Voting Assistance be a top priority for all Commanders. Each Army 
command has a Senior Voting Assistance Officer (SVAO) to oversee the command's 
Army Voting Assistance Program and ensure every Soldier has the opportunity to vote. 

• 85 Installation Voting Assistance Officers (IVAO) were appointed across the Army who 
coordinate voting assistance efforts on their installation and ensure voting responsibilities 
were executed in accordance with all applicable laws. Army regulations and guidelines. 
At the unit level, depending on the size of the unit, there may have been several voting 
assistance officers to accomplish the mission. The Army had 5,5 1 5 Voting Assistance 
Officers Army-wide to accomplish this mission during the 2008 election. 

• if a Soldier encountered problems with casting his or her vote, that Soldier could go 
directly to the unit voting assistance officer. Election date calendars were distributed to 
units and contained voting assistance officer contact information. If a Soldier continued 
to experience problems, he or she could report the matter to the Commander, SVAO or 
IVAO. 

• published several Strategic Communications (STRATCOMs) in an effort to get Soldiers 
to send their ballots in on time to be counted in the 2008 general election. Each 
STRATCOM stated that if individuals had not received their absentee ballot 45 days 
prior to their respective State deadline, they should complete and send a FWAB. During 
the 2008 election, the Array distributed 572,754 Federal Write-In Absentee Ballots 
Army-wide. 

• during the 2008 election year, the Army improved the voter awareness of Soldiers by 
increasing its public service announcements (PSAs) and running them regularly on 
Armed Forces Network worldwide. Additionally, several of the Army Commands 
produced their own PSAs and advertised them through local media outlets. 
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In order to assess the effectiveness of the Army Voting Assistance Program, Secretary Geren 
directed the Army Inspector General to conduct a special inspection of the Army Voting 
Assistance Program both at home and abroad. The IG team interviewed over 1,200 Soldiers and 
received survey feedback from nearly 3,400 Soldiers, family members and civilians. Their 
assessment was that the program was in good shape with sufficient command emphasis and 
reinforcement from senior Army leaders. They found that Voting Assistance Officers were 
actively working to assist individuals in registering to vote and submitting their ballot. The IG 
concluded that eligible Army voters at home and abroad were given the opportunity, the "how 
to" to navigate the myriad of state and local systems as well as extensive voting exposure if they 
chose to cast their votes as American citizens. 

Facilitating Baliot Transmission 

The Department continues to develop initiatives that will make it easier for members of 
the uniformed services, their family members, and overseas citizens to vote. The primary focus 
of these efforts is on expediting ballots through any and all media accepted by state and local 
election officials. 

In 2004, 2006 and again in 2008, the Federal Voting Assistance Program, in conjunction 
with the U. S. Postal Service and Military Postal Service Agency, ensured that military absentee 
ballots were expedited. The U. S. Postal Service handled ballots using Express Mail procedures 
while those ballots were within its system. The Military Postal Service also used special 
handling and expediting procedures while transporting ballots outside the U.S. to and from 
overseas military post offices. These special handling procedures were used to ensure that 
absentee ballots arrived promptly. This expedited delivery included special marking and 
handling of absentee ballots. The Military Postal Service Agency ensured absentee ballots from 
overseas military postal activities were expedited back to the local election official. 

The Department's effort to expedite delivery of ballots starts well before the election year. 
The Military Postal Service Agency (MPSA) ensured that its postal personnel are trained, 
certified and have the necessary resources to handle absentee ballots. For the 2008 elections, 
MPSA published a Voting Action Plan and Calendar, and sent monthly voting messages to all 
military postal activities reminding them of the proper ballot handling procedures. All military 
postal activities in forward deployed areas have postmarking devices to ensure that ballots are 
legibly postmarked. The Military Postal Service Agency published recommended mailing dates 
based on transit times and geographic locations to help ensure ballots were received by state 
deadlines and that service members were aware of these mailing deadlines. These recommended 
mailing dates were established by considering the average transit time for all mail from the 
collection point to the military gateways. The average transit times, from collection point to 
gateway, for FY 2008 ranged from three days for mail in Europe to seven days for mail in 
Southwest and Central Asia. 

For the 2008 general election, the MPSA processed approximately 191,000 ballots sent to 
service members overseas. Of these ballots, only three percent were returned to election offices 
as undeliverable. Six percent of these ballots contained outdated addresses and the MPSA was 
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able to determine the member’s current address and forward the ballot to that member. MPSA 
processed almost 1 89,000 voted ballots being returned by service members to local election 
offices. 


These figures highlight that the lack of a current mailing address is a significant reason 
why absentee ballots are undeliverable to the recipient. To emphasize this, the Department has 
directed that during recruit training and whenever a service member arrives at a new duty station 
that the member be provided with Federal Post Card Application forms to notify his or her local 
election office of the new address. Similarly, mobilized National Guard and Reserve members 
are provided these forms, and instruction on their use, during mobilization processing. 

For those citizens who may not be able to vote by mail, technology provides an 
alternative means for voters and local election officials to send and receive voting materials. In 
1990, the Federal Voting Assistance Program initiated an emergency measure (with the 
cooperation of the states and territories) to use electronic transmission (facsimile technology) and 
established the Electronic Transmission Service so that uniformed services members deployed 
during Operation Desert Shield could participate in the upcoming general election. The 
Electronic Transmission Service allowed service members deployed to the Persian Gulf to fax 
their registration request application and the local election official to fax the blank ballot to the 
voter. What began as a special effort is now widely accepted by most states and institutionalized 
through state laws. Currently: 

• 29 states, 2 territories and the District of Columbia allow UOCA VA voters to submit a 
Federal Post Card Application for registration by fax. 

• 47 states, 3 territories and the District of Columbia allow UOCA VA voters to submit a 
Federal Post Card Application for absentee ballot request via fax. 

• 36 states, the District of Columbia and the U.S. Virgin Islands allow UOCAVA voters 
to receive the blank ballot via fax. 

• 23 states, the District of Columbia and the U.S. Virgin Islands allow UOCA VA voters 
to return the voted ballot via fax. 

The Department continues to advocate for expanding use of technology through 
electronic transmission alternatives. Fax and email options for registering to vote, requesting an 
absentee ballot, receiving the absentee ballot, and returning the voted absentee ballot greatly 
reduce the amount of time needed to complete the absentee voting process, and give UOCA VA 
voters additional alternatives when regular mail is slow or unreliable. The Department urges the 
states to provide as many options as possible to meet citizens’ needs. Electronic transmission by 
fax, email or over the Internet has become worthwhile alternatives to the by-mail absentee voting 
process for our men and women in uniform and citizens overseas. We know that there is still 
work to be done in this area to address concerns about security and privacy. But we continue to 
hear from UOCA VA voters that they would like to have these options. 

Many states and territories have expanded their electronic transmission alternative 
capabilities to include email. The Federal Voting Assistance Program urges states to consider 
using email as an integral part of the electronic alternatives made available to their citizens. 
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Since many forward deployed soldiers have email capabilities but do not have access to fax 
capabilities, institutionalizing email ballot request, ballot delivery, and ballot return can be 
crucial to enfranchisement. Currently: 

• 29 jurisdictions allow UOCA VA voters to submit a Federal Post Card Application for 
absentee ballot request via email. 

• 16 states allow UOCAVA voters to submit a Federal Post Card Application for 
registration via email. 

• 21 states allow UOCA VA voters to receive the blank ballot via email. 

• 1 1 states allow UOCA VA voters to return the voted ballot via email. 

Since 2005, the Federal Voting Assistance Program has encouraged states and territories 
to make available to citizens website portals that allow voters to check their registration status. 

To date, ballot registration status sites have been launched in 39 jurisdictions. 

In July 2008, the Federal Voting Assistance Program launched the Voter Registration and 
Ballot Delivery (VRBD) system, continuing and improving on systems the Department provided 
in 2004 and 2006. This included an automated version of the Voter Registration/Ballot Request 
form (Federal Post Card Application or FPCA) embedded with state specific requirements that 
produced an electronic version of the FPCA that voters could print, sign, and submit to their 
local election officials. This feature provided all citizens covered by UOCA VA an easy way to 
fill out their FPCAs. In total, the system guided over 2 1 ,000 military and overseas citizens 
through completion of the form online. 

The system also included options for states to receive the FPCA for registration and 
ballot request, as well as provide a blank ballot to the voter via a secure server. Only citizens 
from 425 local election offices from 1 1 states were able to use one or both of these features. 

From July 23 -November 4, 2008, 780 citizens uploaded ballot request forms to local election 
offices, and 124 voters downloaded their blank ballots. 

The system used a multi-layer approach to security which ensured that the voter’s 
personal infoimation was not viewed by anyone except the intended recipient. The VRBD 
system provided military and overseas voters an easy way to register and request absentee 
ballots, as well as an alternative to the by-mail process of absentee voting, without sacrificing the 
security of the voter’s identity. 

FVAP is currently pursuing the next generation of electronic tools to assist UOCA VA 
voters called the Automated Register, Request and Receive Ballot Process (R3). R3 will expand 
the VRBD process to add the online capability for completion of the Federal Write-In Absentee 
Ballot in the event a state ballot is not received. R3 will expand and enhance the election 
community's means to provide blank ballots and, unlike all the previous initiatives, would be 
owned and operated by DoD and hosted at DoD secure facilities, thus mitigating potential threats 
to personal privacy data and permitting easy refinement and expansion in the future. 
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Results 

There is little consensus on the validity of data used to determine voting participation 
rates. The results from previous DoD surveys have been questioned, as have results from other 
surveys and data eolleetion efforts. UOCA VA requires the Election Assistance Commission 
(EAC) to collect comprehensive data from the states on all of the ballots sent to and received 
from UOCAVA voters within 90 days after each regularly scheduled general election, and to 
make the data available to the general public. The data from the states should improve 
reliability. The report published by the EAC for the November 2006 mid-term election with data 
collected from 49 states, the District of Columbia and America Samoa cautioned that there were 
problems with incomplete data and variations in the collecting and reporting of numbers from the 
states. 


The collection of quality data is essential for proper evaluation of the administration of 
the absentee voting process. To obtain reliable results, rigorous, peer-reviewed, statistically 
sound methodologies must be applied when collecting the state data and preparing the summary 
information. It is important that all stakeholders reach a consensus on the meaning and 
significance of data collected, both from the Department and other sources, and what conclusions 
may be drawn from that data. 

To address the data quality issue, the Department opted to use Status of Forces Surveys — 
which are administered by the Defense Manpower Data Center — to gauge the effectiveness of 
assistance by the Federal Voting Assistance Program as mandated by UOCA VA. The DMDC 
Status of Forces Surveys have been accepted as statistically sound. The data from the post- 
election Status of Forces Survey for the 2008 general election are currently being analyzed and a 
report of the results will be provided to the President and Congress by December 2009. 

However, as soon as we have final results, we plan on briefing this committee, and the other 
committees that have oversight responsibilities for UOCA VA matters. We also would like for 
other agencies and organization to review the methodology and data to see if we can agree on the 
accuracy and validity of the data. 

In both 2006 and 2008 the DoD and our sister Executive Branch agencies, and volunteers 
with American citizen organizations overseas conducted all-out efforts to inform our men and 
women in uniform and citizens outside the U.S. about their right to vote, how to go about the 
absentee voting process, and provided assistance and materials to these citizens to help them 
participate in elections. Preliminary data from a forthcoming report on the 2008 election from 
the Congressional Research Service found that 72 percent of military absentee voters in the 
seven-state study successfully returned their ballot and had their votes counted. That is the good 
news. The bad news is that 28 percent of ballots were described as not returned (approximately 
22%), rejected (approximately 3%) or returned as undeliverable (approximately 3%) by election 
officials from the seven states. We are anxious to study the report when it is released to see if it 
identifies the causes, particularly for ballots described as not returned, so we can attack those 
problems. 

In an April 2009 report to Congress, the Department of Defense Inspector General 
concluded that the Services’ "... programs were effective and in compliance with DoD 
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regulations and public law. The oversight programs of the FVAP Office and the Services 
continue to evolve, presenting opportunities to improve the effectiveness and compliance aspects 
of the Voting Assistance Program.” We agree there is room for improvement and we are 
committed to continuing our cooperative efforts with state and federal officials to improve the 
absentee voting process and participation in elections by UOCA VA citizens. 

Looking Forward 

The Department continues to build on the successes and take lessons learned from past 
elections to minimize or remove barriers that make it difficult or impossible for UOCA VA 
citizens to exercise their right to vote. This must be a cooperative effort with state election 
officials who must comply with the laws governing elections for their particular state. Our 
challenge is to find new and innovative ways to reach out and assist military members and 
overseas citizens so they are able to vote and have their vote counted. These efforts involve the 
Department, the military services, the U.S. and Military Postal Services, the Department of 
Justice, the Department of State, other federal agencies, state and local governments, and a 
variety of not-for-profit and non-govemmental organizations and are giving more voters a 
greater opportunity to participate in elections. Through these collective efforts to improve ballot 
transit time and promote and implement expanded electronic transmission alternatives, voters 
will continue to reap the benefits of these improvements in future elections. We all share a 
common goal: Provide every citizen with the opportunity to vote and have his and her vote 
counted. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much. 

Captain Garcia, we would love to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN PATRICIA GARCIA 

Captain Garcia. Good morning, Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking 
Member McCarthy, and members of the subcommittee. Thank you 
for the opportunity to testify today on behalf of the Robins Air 
Force Base Voting Assistance Program. 

I was appointed as the Robins Installation Voting Assistance Of- 
ficer in January, 2008. The Robins Voting Assistance Program sup- 
ports the voting needs of the Warner Robins Air Logistics Center, 
the 78th Air Base Wing, and over 30 associate units representing 
six major commands. I direct the activities of the Robins Voting As- 
sistance Program Committee and 65 unit voting assistant coun- 
selors who have served over 4,000 military members and their de- 
pendents with voter registration and absentee voting questions. 

Before I proceed, I would like to emphasize that I can only speak 
to our Voting Assistance Program at Robins Air Force Base in 
Georgia. 

Our responsibilities at the base level are to educate and assist 
military members and their dependents on how to register to vote 
and how to actually cast their vote. We are mandated not to pres- 
sure any individual to register or vote nor to discourage such ac- 
tions. Our position as voting counselors has no authority to provide 
any legal advice concerning change of residency laws, nor to resolve 
conflicts between members and their local registration or voting of- 
ficials. Military members with these types of problems are referred 
to either the local legal office or to the Voting Assistance Program 
hotline. 

According to established guidance, unit commanders appoint a 
minimum of one unit voting assistance counselor per 100 unit 
members for a total of 65 counselors for Robins Air Force Base. 
These unit counselors were appointed in writing and were required 
to complete their initial voting counselor training by means of the 
Federal Voting Assistance Program Web site online workshop. 

In July, 2008, we also held an informational meeting to enhance 
the online training. A detailed discussion was held concerning their 
requirements, responsibilities, and different methods that could be 
employed to accomplish these requirements. Numerous resource 
materials were distributed to counselors, including standardized 
briefings that could be used at commander’s call or e-mailed di- 
rectly to their unit members. 

Between August and September, the unit counselors educated 
the Robins Air Force Base populace on the Voting Assistance Pro- 
gram, the Federal Voting Postcard, voter registration deadlines, 
and how to vote absentee. 

We focused our educational efforts more heavily during Air Force 
Voter Week and Air Force Absentee Voter Week in September and 
October, respectively. This included articles in the base newspaper, 
posters, reminders on the base electronic billboards, and various 
other high-visibility items. Early voting in Georgia for locally reg- 
istered members was highly publicized during the Air Force Absen- 
tee Voter Week in October. 
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Our program is not limited to the election season. Other instruc- 
tional activities provided by the Robins Voting Assistance Program 
include monthly briefings used to introduce and explain the pur- 
pose of the Voting Assistance Program to first-term airmen and 
base newcomers. Static voting assistance displays with motiva- 
tional posters, election dates, Federal postcard applications, and in- 
formational pamphlets are kept stocked and current at the base li- 
brary, military personnel office, and at the Base Exchange. 

One last activity I would like to discuss is voting assistance serv- 
ices provided to our deployers. Prior to deploying at Robins Air 
Force Base, members are required to attend a pre-deployment fair. 
During this fair, we distribute the Robins Voting Assistance Pro- 
gram informational tri-fold. Our hope is that these deployers will 
reference this pamphlet and know where to get help with voting 
questions while deployed. 

The biggest challenges faced by the Robins Voting Assistance 
Program were primarily caused by factors outside of our control. 
The voter registration process is not standardized from State to 
State, not even county to county in some States. This lack of con- 
sistency makes learning how to properly fill out the Federal voting 
postcards very confusing and difficult. 

These Federal voting postcards are primarily filled out by hand 
and therefore at times can be difficult to read. Talking to different 
airmen at Robins, I learned that sometimes this illegibility factor 
cause the postcards to be returned to the member by the Postal 
Service. In at least one instance, the member reported information 
was input incorrectly by a registration clerk, which led to disquali- 
fication questions when the member went to vote. Several members 
were initially denied registration because the voter registration 
clerks did not know the laws pertaining to military residency. The 
variable deadlines for registration and absentee voting confused 
several military members who thought because the Georgia dead- 
lines had passed it was too late to register or send in their absen- 
tee ballot even though their home States had later deadlines. 

As an American military voter, I would personally like to express 
my gratitude to all the members of this committee for your concern 
and your assistance in our effort to vote and be counted. I look for- 
ward to answering your questions concerning the Robins Air Force 
Base Voting Assistance Program. 

[The statement of Captain Garcia follows:] 
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Subject: Proposed Statement for the US House of Representatives, Committee on House 
Administration, Subcommittee on Elections (Thursday, May 21, 2009) 

AF witness, base level voting assistance officer; Capt Patricia B, Garcia, Robins AFB, GA - Installation 
Voting Assistance Officer 

Proposed statement: 

Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking member McCarthy and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on behalf of the Robins Air Force Base Voting Assistance 
Program. I was appointed as the Robins Installation Voting Assistance Officer in January 2008. The 
Robins Voting Assistance Program supports the voting needs of the Warner Robins Air Logistics Center, 
the 78th Air Base Wing, and over 30 associate units representing 6 Major Commands. I direct the 
activities of the Robins Voting Assistance Program Committee and 65 Unit Voting Assistance Counselors 
who have serve over 4,000 military personnel and their dependents with voter registration and 
absentee voting questions. 

Before I proceed I would like to emphasize that I can only speak to our voting assistance program at 
Robins Air Force Base, Georgia. 

Our responsibilities at the base level are to educate and assist military members and their dependents 
on how to register to vote and how to actually cast their vote. We are mandated not to pressure any 
individual to register or vote nor to discourage these actions, Our position as voting counselors has no 
authority to provide any legal advice concerning change of residency laws, nor to resolve conflicts 
between members and their local registration or voting officials. Military members with these types of 
problems are referred to either the local legal office or to the Federal Voting Assistance Program hotline. 

According to established guidance. Unit Commanders appoint a minimum of one Unit Voting Assistance 
Counselor per every 100 unit members for a total of 65 counselors for Robins AFB. These unit 
counselors were appointed in writing and were required to complete their initial voting counselor 
training by means of the Federal Voting Assistance Program website online workshop. In July 2008, we 
also held an Informational meeting to enhance the online training. A detailed discussion was held 
concerning their responsibilities and different methods that could be employed to accomplish these 
requirements. Numerous resource materials were distributed to the counselors including standardize 
briefings that could be used at commander's call or emailed directly to their unit members. Between 
August and October, unit counselors educated the Robins Air Force Base populace on the Voting 
Assistance Program, the Federal Voting Post Card, voter registration deadlines, and how to vote 
absentee. We focused our educational efforts more heavily during "AF Voter Week" and "AF Absentee 
Voter Week" in September and October, respectively. These included articles in the base newspaper, 
posters, reminders on the base's electronic billboards and various other high-visibility items. Early 
voting in Georgia for locally registered members was highly publicized during the AF Absentee Voter 
Week in October. 

Our program is not limited to the election season. Other instructional activities provided by the Robins 
Voting Assistance Program include monthly briefings used to introduce and explain the purpose of the 
Voting Assistance Program to First Term Airmen and base New Comers. Static Voting Assistance displays 
with motivational posters, election dates, federal post card applications and informational pamphlets 
are kept stocked and current at the base library, military personal office and the Base Exchange, 

One last activity I would like to discuss is the voting assistance services provided to our deployers. Prior 
to deploying all Robins Air Force Base members are required to attend a pre-deployment fair. During 
these fairs, we distributed the Robins Voting Assistance Program informational tri-fold. Our hope is that 
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these deployers will reference this pamphlet and know where to get help with voting questions while 
deployed. 

The biggest challenges faced by the Robins Voting Assistance Program were primarily caused by factors 
outside of our control. The voter registration process is not standardized from state to state, not even 
county to county in some states. This lack of consistency, makes learning how to properly fill out the 
federal voting post card very confusing and difficult. These federal voting post cards are primarily filled 
out by hand and therefore can at times be difficult to read. Talking to different Airmen at Robins, I 
learned that sometimes these illegibility factors caused the postcard to be returned to the member by 
the Postal Service. In at least one instance, information was input incorrectly by a registration clerk, 
which led to disqualification questions when the member went to vote. Several members were initially 
denied registration because the voter registration clerks did not know the laws pertaining to military 
residency. The variable deadlines for registration and absentee voting confused several military 
members who thought because the Georgia deadlines had passed, it was too late to register or send in 
their absentee ballot even thou their home states had later deadlines. 

As an American military voter, I would personally like to express my gratitude to all the members of this 
committee for your concern and assistance in our efforts to vote and be counted. I look forward to 
answering your questions concerning the Robins Air Force Base Voting Assistance Program. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suleman, we would love to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF ROKEY SULEMAN 

Mr. Suleman. Good morning, Madam Chair, and distinguished 
members of the committee. 

Military and overseas voters encounter significant obstacles 
when it comes to exercising their right to vote. The distance a bal- 
lot must travel and the short timeframe in which it has to travel 
creates problems that the average American voter does not face. 

I have great sympathy for these absentee voters. The first vote 
I ever cast was an absentee ballot in Navy boot camp. Although I 
was medically discharged soon afterward, the experience left a defi- 
nite impression about the importance of absentee and military vot- 
ing. 

Changes have been made to make it easier for military and over- 
seas voting citizens to enjoy their franchise. But, given today’s 
technology, these changes are not enough. 

The U.S. Postal Service has created a system to help election offi- 
cials disseminate ballots to overseas voters. Green tags such as 
these are now available to mark trays of absentee ballots to expe- 
dite delivery. APO and FPO ballots are sent to three centers based 
on zip code. They are sent to either New York, Miami, or San Fran- 
cisco. These changes help separate time-sensitive absentee mail 
from the regular flood of mail that the USPS processes on a daily 
basis. 

However, many election officials do not know these extra tools 
are available to them. Education of election officials across the 
country may be needed to help alleviate this problem. 

In Fairfax County, my office issued 8,623 UOCAVA ballots dur- 
ing the November, 2008, general election. Out of those 8,623 bal- 
lots, 7,332 were returned, a rate of 85 percent. 

A significant reason for the high rate of return of our overseas 
ballots has to be attributed to the fact that Virginia allows ballots 
to be e-mailed to UOCAVA voters. In November of 2008, 3,483 of 
our ballots were sent via e-mail. By utilizing e-mail, we dramati- 
cally shorten the time it takes for UOCAVA voters to receive their 
ballots. This, in turn, allows the voter greater time to return their 
ballot to us. This extra time is especially important for military 
voters in a war zone. 

During the last legislative session, Virginia expanded the use of 
e-mail balloting to include any military voter in the United States 
as well as overseas. I believe it is the first step towards allowing 
election officials to e-mail a ballot to anyone outside the borders of 
the Commonwealth. I will welcome that advancement. 

A natural extension of this benefit would be to allow voters to re- 
turn their vote to an office of elections electronically. Currently, a 
Virginia voter must print their e-mail ballot, fill it out, and return 
it via the mail or a commercial delivery service. This may be prob- 
lematic for military voters in a war zone or civilians in remote 
areas of the world. Allowing electronic transmission of a ballot to 
an office of election will be of great help to our overseas voters. 

Virginia faces a significant problem regarding the Federal write- 
in absentee ballot. State law required an address from a witness 
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if the FWAB was used simultaneously as an application for an ab- 
sentee ballot and a ballot. The FWAB, and only under this specific 
requirement, was the only absentee ballot in Virginia that required 
this extra information from a witness. Only after a late opinion by 
the Attorney General that the statute was in conflict with Federal 
law were we able to accept the ballots without that information. 

This is an example where a State may put up extra barriers to 
UOCAVA voters. Although the intention of these laws may be 
noble, the fact remains that these laws erect significant barriers to 
many citizens for participating in our most basic right. 

The time in which a ballot is available also creates a problem for 
overseas voters to timely receive a paper ballot. The Code of Vir- 
ginia requires offices of elections to have a ballot at least 45 days 
prior to any November general election, 30 days prior to any other 
general, special, or primary election, or as soon after the deadline 
as possible in the case of a special election when the deadline is 
unavailable to be met. Virginia is fortunate enough to have the 
time available to deliver the ballots in a general election. States 
that have mid-September primaries may not have that luxury for 
a November general election. The time it takes to certify the elec- 
tion, then create and print paper ballots may push a jurisdiction 
well into the 30 days prior to an election. That is not enough time 
to process, send, and return a paper ballot for a UOCAVA voter. 

In Fairfax County, my office will have held five elections in the 
first 6 months of this year, three of which were special elections 
called with a short amount of lead time. Special elections provide 
the best example of the drastic need to improve our ability to de- 
liver ballots to our UOCAVA voters. 

For our February special election, my office issued 5,918 absen- 
tee ballots. 3,352 of those ballots were UOCAVA voters. Of those, 
1,431 were e-mailed. Only 281 UOCAVA ballots were returned for 
this election, a rate of 19.6 percent. 

Our March special election there were only 35 days between the 
dates. There was no way we could get a ballot to an overseas voter 
in time unless it was transmitted electronically. We e-mailed 139 
UOCAVA ballots and mailed 214. Thirty UOCAVA ballots were re- 
turned, a rate of 8 percent. 

If our office only had the ability to send ballots overseas via reg- 
ular mail, I can guarantee you that our return rate would be sig- 
nificantly less. Virginia is a good example that electronic trans- 
mission of ballots works and should be used for any UOCAVA voter 
that requests it. 

Not all of this dismal return rate can be attributed to the dif- 
ficulty of receiving and returning ballots. Most of these voters re- 
ceived ballots to an election that they had no idea was occurring. 
We assume that some ballots were just deleted or thrown away. 
But every week we still receive one or two ballots from an overseas 
voter for one of our elections. We recently received a ballot for the 
November general election. We have no idea why these ballots take 
so long to arrive to our office, but they do. 

I thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today and I look 
forward to answering any questions. 

[The statement of Mr. Suleman follows:] 
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Good morning Madame Chair and distinguished Members of the Committee. My name is 
Rokey W. Suleman, II, and I am the General Registrar of the Fairfax County Office of 
Elections in Fairfax, Virginia. I am pleased to be here this morning to discuss the issue of 
Military and Overseas Voting: Obstacles and Potential Solutions. 

Military and Overseas voters encounter significant obstacles when it comes to exercising 
their right to vote. The distance a ballot must travel and the short timeframe in which it 
has to travel creates problems that the average American absentee voter does not face. I 
have great sympathy for these absentee voters. The first vote I ever cast was an absentee 
ballot in Navy boot camp. Although I was medically discharged soon afterward, that 
experience left a definite impression about the importance of absentee and military 
voting. 

Changes have been made to make it easier for Military and Overseas citizens to enjoy 
their franchise. But, given today’s technology, these changes are not enough. 

The US Postal Service (USPS) has created a system to help election officials disseminate 
ballots to overseas voters. Green tags may now be used to mark trays of absentee mail. 
APO and FPO ballots are sent to three centers based on zip code to expedite the delivery 
overseas. New York, Miami and San Francisco. These changes help separate time- 
sensitive absentee mail from the regular flood of mail that the USPS processes on a daily 
basis. 

However, many election officials do not know that these extra tools are available to them. 
I, myself, did not know about the green absentee tags offered by the USPS until January 
of this year. Utilizing these tags would certainly have helped my absentee division mail 
ballots promptly during the presidential election. Education of election officials across 
the country may be needed to alleviate this problem. 

In Fairfax County, my office issued 8,623 UOCAVA ballots during the November, 2008 
General Election. Out of those 8,623 ballots 7,332 were retumed-a rate of 85%. The 
return rate of our regular absentee ballots was 89.7%. 

A significant reason for the high rate of return of our overseas ballots has to be attributed 
to the fact that Virginia allows absentee ballots to be e-mailed to UOCAVA voters. In 
November of 2008, 3,483 UOCAVA ballots were sent via e-mail. By utilizing e-mail we 
dramatically shorten the time it takes for UOCAVA voters to receive their ballots. This, 
in turn, allows the voter greater time to return their ballot to us. This extra time is 
especially important for military voters in a war-zone. 

During the latest legislative session, Virginia expanded the use of e-mail balloting to 
include any military voter in the United States as well as overseas. I believe this is the 
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first step towards allowing election officials to e-mail a ballot to anyone outside the 
borders of the Commonwealth. I will welcome that advancement. 

A natural extension of this benefit would be to allow voters to return their vote to an 
office of elections electronically. Currently, a Virginia voter must print their e-mail 
ballot, fill it out and return it via the mail or a commercial delivery service. This may be 
problematic for military voters in war-zone or civilians in remote areas of the world. 
Allowing electronic transmission of a ballot to an office of election will be of great help 
to overseas voters. 

Virginia faced a significant problem regarding the Federal Write-In Absentee Ballot 
(FWAB). State law required an address from a witness if the FWAB was used 
simultaneously as an application for an absentee ballot and a ballot. The FWAB, and only 
under this specific requirement, was the only absentee ballot in Virginia that required this 
extra information fi'om a witness. The problem was compounded by the fact that the form 
no longer had a box for the witness to provide that information. The only warning to a 
voter was to include the information if it was required by your state. Only after a late 
opinion by the Attorney General that the statute was in conflict with federal law and 
rendered void were we able to accept the ballot without that information. 

This is an example where a state may put up extra barriers to UOCAVA voters. Although 
the intention of these laws may be noble, the fact is that the laws erect significant barriers 
to many citizens fi'om participating in our most basic right. 

The time in which a ballot is available also creates a problem for overseas voters to 
timely receive a paper ballot. § 24.2-612 of the Code of Virginia requires offices to have 
ballots available at least 45 days prior to any November general election, 30 days prior to 
any other general, special or primary election or “as soon after the deadline as possible” 
in the case of a special election when the deadline is unavailable to be met. Virginia is 
fortunate enough to have the time available to deliver the ballots in a general election. 
States that have mid-September primaries may not have that luxury for a November 
general election. The time it takes to certify the election and then create and print paper 
ballots may push a jurisdiction well into 30 days prior to an election. That is not enough 
time to process, send and return a paper ballot for a UOCAVA voter. 

In Fairfax County, my office will have held five elections in the first six months of this 
year-three of which were special elections called with a short amount of lead time. 

Special elections provide the best example of the drastic need to improve our ability to 
deliver ballots to our UOCAVA voters. 

For our February special election my office issued 5,91 8 absentee ballots. 3,352 of those 
ballots were UOCAVA voters. Of those, 1,431 were e-mailed. Only 281 UOCAVA 
ballots were returned for this election-a return rate of 19.6%. 

Our March special election was a direct result of our February special. There were only 
35 days between the election dates. There was no way we could get a ballot to an 
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overseas voter in time unless it was transmitted electronically. We e-mailed 139 
UOCAVA ballots and mailed 214 for a total of 353 ballots. 30 UOCAVA ballots were 
retumed-a rate of 8%. 

If our office only had the ability to send ballots overseas via regular mail I can guarantee 
you that our return rate would be significantly less. Virginia is a good example that the 
electronic transmission of ballots works and should be used for any UOCAVA voter that 
requests it. 

Not all of this dismal return rate can be attributed to the difficulty of receiving or 
returning ballots. Most of these voters received ballots to an election that they had no idea 
was occurring. We assume that some ballots were just deleted or thrown away. But, every 
week, we still receive one or two ballots from an overseas voter for one of our elections. 
We recently received a ballot for the November general election. We have no idea why 
these ballots take so long to arrive to our office but they do. 

Virginia does suffer fixim a law that requires a voter to have their ballot delivered to an 
office of election by the close of the polls on Election Day. I do believe that UOCAVA 
voters should be afforded 10 days from the election to return their ballot provided it is 
postmarked by Election Day. Electronic receipt of a voted ballot would also fix this 
problem. 

The barriers to UOCAVA voters vary from state to state. But the common theme is time. 
However we can increase the time to allow a voter to properly return an overseas ballot 
we should do so. 

I thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today and I look forward to answering any 
of your questions. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much. 

And we will turn to our final witness, Ms. Duff. Thank you so 
much for your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MS. JESSIE JANE DUFF 

Ms. Duff. Good morning, Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking Mem- 
ber McCarthy, and members of the committee. Thank you for let- 
ting me testify today. 

I served in the United States Marine Corps for 20 years and re- 
tired rather recently; and while I was on active duty I will express 
that I was stationed overseas on four separate tours in Okinawa, 
Japan. Doing this time overseas is very, very difficult. The Marine 
Corps is a very, very unique force. It’s an expeditionary force. It es- 
sentially is not in contact with a lot of the United States during 
the times that they are overseas. 

Many civilians may find it very hard to grasp their lack of capa- 
bility to stay in contact. There is no Blackberry. There is no 
iPhone. Even if the technology is with you, it doesn’t necessarily 
work overseas. So you are very limited. You do not have Internet 
access, as many people seem to assume that the technology will be 
a quick solution. Often while you are in the field you are not out 
there in a 9 to 5 workday. You are out there for weeks. You are 
out there for months. And often getting access to any type of Inter- 
net usage is not possible for you. 

Our access to voting information during my time while on active 
duty was very, very limited. I did not get approached but one time 
while on active duty by a voting officer to get registered to vote; 
and, unfortunately, I wasn’t even stationed overseas. I was at 
Camp Pendleton, California. 

Military members are often disenfranchised for several reasons. 
The reality is that there isn’t the information accessible to them 
while they are on forward deployment, even, often, when they are 
in a situation on a normal base that you would expect to see more 
support. 

April 15 is Tax Day. Two months prior to your taxes being due, 
throughout every military installation for two months they help 
you get your taxes done. And then there is a CFG campaign where 
military members are able to volunteer to donate money. Guess 
what? They provide mandatory briefings for everybody so that they 
can donate to CFC. Whether they choose to or not is up to them. 
But yet there aren’t mandatory briefings on registration processes, 
and the teams that are available are so limited that you don’t have 
readily access to information available. 

The most important thing that can happen now for military 
members to get their vote counted — and I am talking about the im- 
mediate near future, not long term — would be an express mail de- 
livery service. And the reason that I feel that this is so important 
is, right now, the technology isn’t available to the military. 

We do have a unique opportunity as military members with a 
CAC card. The CAC card is your military ID card. The military ID 
card allows you to go into any computer system, and it automati- 
cally identifies who you are. For the future, it would be incredible 
that a military member can have a voting station set up wherever 
they are at, slide their card. Their ballot is signed into wherever 
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that their home or record is, and they get their absentee ballot, and 
they are able to fill it out, and then they can express mail it back. 
But, right now, we don’t have that system available. 

So there are a lot of ideas out there that we need the training 
and we need the opportunity for military members to actively reg- 
ister. 

But in order to get those ballots back on time is probably the 
most critical question right now. A delivery time of 4 days means 
that military ballots can be cast on a Friday afternoon. A military 
man or woman overseas can say. I’m casting my ballot today; it is 
going to be counted by Tuesday. That is an incredible feeling when 
you are in the military. To have to cast your ballot 30 days out and 
not really know how the turn of the election is going to go is a very 
disturbing thought for many of us on active duty. 

An overseas military voter can judge candidates on the full pe- 
riod of election. As we all know, things do pop up right before elec- 
tion time. A delivery time of 4 days with express mail, not 3 weeks, 
will increase turnout because interest in elections is highest near 
the end of the election. You know, to force a military member to 
get actively, aggressively involved and there really hasn’t been a lot 
of the interest going until that last few weeks is very difficult for 
them, also. 

Express mail will reduce the need for faxed ballots, which can 
honestly force a military member to lose the integrity of their bal- 
lot. You don’t know who will see that fax. You don’t know who will 
witness it. 

Military mail often doesn’t have a postmark. This is another 
thing a lot of people don’t recognize. MBS does not necessarily post- 
mark your mail. So if we say we can accept it 3 weeks after, how 
do we know that it was cast before the election? We don’t. So it is 
critical. With express mail, you are able to see a postmark on that. 
Four days over 3 weeks of delivery is a critical element for military 
people. An express mail delivery time of 4 days, not 3 weeks, would 
ensure far fewer military voters will be disenfranchised and ballots 
arriving late. Express mail would maintain secrecy of the ballot, 
ensure public confidence, which the public does not have a lot of 
confidence in some of the technology right now, and military voters 
will have their ballots counted. 

I respectfully appreciate the opportunity to testify this morning, 
and I am open for any of your questions at this time. 

[The statement of Ms. Duff follows:] 
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Good morning Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking Member McCarthy, and members of the 
committee. Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you. My name is Gunneiy Sergeant 
Jessie Jane Duff. I retired from the United States Marine Corps in 2004 after serving 20 years on 
active duty. Among my other activities, I now act as a volunteer and spokesperson for Military 
Voting Rights USA, a national network dedicated to ensuring that military voters have their 
votes cast and counted. 


During my 20 years on active duty, I often served in a tactical role in motor transport. 1 served 4 
separate one year tours overseas in Okinawa, Japan. While working on active duty, mission was 
first. No other aspect of my life took priority as high as the mission to support the Marine Corps 
infantry and air wing units. I worked as a motor transport non-commissioned officer and as a 
motor transport chief while based in Okinawa. In each case, I was responsible for multiple 
Marines and ran a tactical motor pool during my last overseas tour in Japan. 


Many civilians may find it hard to grasp the isolated conditions military can experience even 
when stationed in an economically developed society overseas. Due to language barriers and 
different technology services available, there isn't a flow of information from newspapers and 
television stations like most experience here in the states. The information is limited based upon 
various armed forces radio, television, and military newspapers. The reality is, information 
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flows slowly to the majority of personnel. Many locations throughout the world don't have the 
technology that Americans take for granted in their Blackberry or iPhone. 


The Marine Corps is an expeditionary force. Mail to overseas locations must go through a 
central Fleet Post Office address in San Francisco or New York before it is forwarded through 
the Military Postal System to the overseas location. When Marine Corps personnel are training, 
they are usually in austere conditions and train to reflect combat conditions. Everything is 
geared towards combat readiness and the Marines, along with other military personnel, focus 
strictly on that purpose. Field operations have limited services and mail is delayed even in non- 
combat environments. 


Our access to voting information was minimal and due to the nature of our work, Internet and 
computer access was limited. We spent hours, weeks, and even months in field operations to 
support training. During training cycles, there wasn’t a 9 to 5 day or a 40 hour work week. 
Deadlines often pass before personnel realize an election is right around the comer. Delays with 
overseas mail often prevent absentee ballots being received and returned to the states in time to 
meet the deadlines. 


After I retired from the Marines, I learned there is a Federal Absentee Write In ballot available 
for service members to use if they don't receive their absentee ballot on time. However, 
information on this ballot was NEVER provided to me during my 20 years of service. That is an 
appalling fact considering the Federal Absentee Write-In Ballot was created by a law enacted in 
1986. 


One Major in the Marine Corps, an infantry officer, told me he never heard of the Federal 
Absentee Write-In Ballot until he didn't receive his absentee ballot on time while serving in Iraq 
this past election. He was fortunate enough to have access to the Internet when he came out of 
the field. The Major took time on the Internet to research and discover the Federal ballot was 
available to him to replace his absentee ballot. However, many members don't have access to the 
Internet while in the field. Realistically, most military personnel do not know this federal write- 
in ballot even exists. 


Voter registration is advertised and pushed in communities across America. In 20 years of 
service, I do not recall seeing an absentee ballot request booth, poster with information on how to 
register, or any voter advertising campaign on any installation 1 was based or visited. I have 
been on Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps installations. 1 was approached only one 
time during my entire career with information to request an absentee ballot; 1 was based at Camp 
Pendleton, California at the time. 
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As a comparison, every year, several months before April 15, tax centers are set up throughout 
every military installation. Personnel in administrative support positions are trained and pulled 
from their regular duties to work in tax centers throughout installations. The effort to enable 
military to pay their taxes on time is remarkable. On the other hand, the effort to enable military 
members' their right to vote on how those tax dollars are spent is deplorable. 


Military members also receive an annual brief to participate in the Combined Federal Campaign, 
a campaign that informs military members they can contribute monthly from their paycheck to 
various charities if they volunteer to participate. Like tax centers and CFC campaigns, training 
should be provided for state and federal elections to voting teams to support military personnel. 
Voting deserves as much attention as taxes and charity. 


The National Defense Committee reported in March 2009 that 22% of the military voted in 2006, 
as compared to 40% of the general population. This is disgraceful. To add to discouragement, 
media and news sources have reported military absentee ballots have been late and uncounted. 
These reports give military members a lack of confidence that their absentee ballot will count. 
The Department of Defense has a responsibility to ensure military members are not 
disenfranchised while serving their country. 


The military has a unique tool available to ensure privacy and security if service members 
request or obtain a ballot electronically. This process can utilize the military Computer 
Authorization Card, or CAC card, for electronic signature by each military member. Department 
of Defense could set up an absentee ballot request Internet page with use of the CAC card. 
Various means of voter registration and absentee ballot requests should be accessible and widely 
advertised for military members, particularly those stationed overseas. 


The most important thing we can do right now is ensure absentee ballots are received on time. 
It's imacceptable that the current delivery time for ballots sent home from overseas takes three 
weeks. Express Mail delivery system established by the federal government could shorten that 
time to four days and ensure: 


• A delivery time of four days means an overseas military voter could mail his or her ballot 
on the Friday before an election and be sure that it will be cast and counted on time. All 
states would receive their ballots by close of the polls on Election Day. 

• An overseas military voter can judge candidates based on the full period of the fall 
campaign and cast their ballot with confidence they have enough information to make 
their choice. 
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• A delivery time of four days with Express Mail, not three weeks, will increase turnout 
because interest in elections is highest close to the election. 

• Express Mail will reduce the need for faxed ballots which force the military voter to give 
up the secrecy of the ballot. 

• Military mail often doesn't have a postmark. With Express Mail, there will be assurance 
that the ballot was cast before Election Day and an official record of when it was picked 
up. It should not be rejected for lacking a postmark. 

• An Express Mail delivery time of four days, not three weeks, would ensure far fewer 
military voters will be disenfranchised from ballots arriving too late. 

Express Mail would maintain the secrecy of the ballot, ensure public confidence in the election 
process, and allow more military voters to vote and have their ballots coimted. With the Express 
Mail system in place. Military personnel will have confidence to register and vote in the very 
election process that they put their lives on the line to defend. 


In conclusion, I recommend the following solutions to help ensure military members can have 
their ballots counted while they serve their country: 


• Provide Express Mail system to all overseas service members to ensure absentee ballots 
are retiuned in 4 days instead of 3 weeks. 

• Provide updated training during each election cycle to voting teams who will provide 
active assistance to military personnel for their absentee ballot and voting needs. 

• Provide accessible voter registration and absentee ballot request locations throughout 
military installations to assist military personnel and their dependents. 


Thank you again for the opportunity to testify and I look forward to answering your questions. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very, very much for your testimony; 
and thanks to all of the witnesses for all of your testimony and 
statements. 

Now is the time when we can follow up with our questions, and 
I would turn first to the ranking member to begin our question pe- 
riod. 

Mr. McCarthy. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

I appreciate all the testimony today. I found it very, very intrigu- 
ing. 

Just one quick question to Mr. Suleman. You did bring up — I re- 
member the issue about military absentee ballots in your jurisdic- 
tion, believe that you had to have a witness. Even though if you 
voted absentee and you lived there, you did not have to have a wit- 
ness, and you brought that up in your testimony. Was there any 
jurisdiction in Virginia that interpreted it the same way that you 
guys did? 

Mr. Suleman. There were several jurisdictions in Virginia that 
chose to ignore the law that 

Mr. McCarthy. So they didn’t interpret it the same way you did. 

Mr. Suleman. No. They interpreted the law correctly, and the 
Secretary of the State Board of Elections interpreted the law that 
way, but they were choosing to ignore the law. 

In Fairfax County, we felt that we don’t have the ability to ig- 
nore the law. We don’t like the law. We brought the law to 
everybody’s attention before the election. So this was going to be 
a significant problem and only by the Attorney General’s opinion 
saying that the law was in conflict were we able to accept those 
ballots. 

Mr. McCarthy. Did you go back and count those ballots? 

Mr. Suleman. All of those ballots were counted. That is correct. 

Mr. McCarthy. Ms. Duff, thank you for your testimony. I found 
it very intriguing especially from — one, for your service that you 
provided for 20 years, for all of the service that you provided. 

But you made some very interesting comments, to me. I mean, 
we look at how do we solve the system today in the best manner 
that we can and in the future even improve it? Some of the testi- 
mony talked about the Internet and stuff and real-life experience 
that you gave that you don’t have the option for that. And you 
talked about express mail, which I happen to put in a bill and that 
does the express mail in the 4 days. 

But when we talk about this issue, we talk about military voting 
and we talk about overseas voting; and it always gets lumped to- 
gether. But in your testimony you brought a lot of attention to me 
that the different hardships if you are in the military could be 
much different than if you are just a citizen overseas. And if you 
could explain and maybe elaborate a little more, the difference, and 
should they be treated different? Because, right now, it doesn’t 
seem that they are being treated differently. 

Ms. Duff. Military members are sent overseas not necessarily 
out of choice. They are sent there by the Federal Government, and 
they will ensure that they serve their duty over there. They are 
going to be subjected to, usually, long periods away from their fam- 
ilies. There are often enduring circumstances in the field operations 
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that do not offer facilities that most people would experience who 
are civilians overseas. The hardships are very, very difficult. 

And I am not even talking about combat operations. Keep in 
mind I served in field operations that were not combat related. We 
trained explicitly for combat, and we duplicated combat conditions, 
but I wasn’t in a combat situation. My mail was delayed con- 
stantly. I mean, I remember getting vacation postcards after my 
mother got home a month earlier. So that was quite interesting. 

But those may be humorous examples, but when you are talking 
about an election, military members do not have the choices that 
a lot of their civilian counterparts have. You are talking 7-day 
workweeks, often. And sometimes you go to sleep literally to get 
right up and go back into your post. 

Mr. McCarthy. Another point that you brought up that was very 
intriguing to me is you have got Tax Day, you have got CFG. That 
is Combined 

Ms. Duff. Combined Federal Campaign. 

Mr. McCarthy. The campaign. Those are mandatory, but you 
had no mandatory when it came to voting assistance within there? 

Ms. Duff. I wouldn’t say that the tax offices that they set are 
mandatory. What they do, though, is about 2 to 3 months prior to 
your taxes being due, they set up offices throughout the base to as- 
sist people with taxes. And the teams are trained. Not just one offi- 
cer. You are trained on basically submitting State and Federal 
taxes. 

Now, those tax laws get pretty complicated, I would assume, too. 
So, obviously, voting laws can be something that they can be 
trained in, and I think there should be facilities that are easily ac- 
cessible for military members to acquire. Not only when they come 
onto base do they get registered with that CAC card. That CAC 
card is a guaranteed signature that this is a real person. They can 
utilize that. 

But, also, the Federal absentee write-in ballot, that has been 
around since 1986. I never heard of it while I was on active duty, 
not once. 

One of the members — one of my friends who served in Iraq on 
his third tour told me that he had not received his absentee ballot 
on time. He had to pull himself out of the field, found the Internet, 
found a Federal write-in ballot, and never heard of it himself, and 
got his ballot cast on time. 

Now, with express mail, you get the Federal write-in ballot 
mailed in, or you can get your absentee ballot write-in. I mean, 
2010 is right around the corner. I think we have got to have a 
quick solution and then we can work on some of these technology 
issues so they are proficient and good for the rest of the population. 

Mr. McCarthy. One thing, when you said express mail, you 
talked about they don’t even postmark your mail. So we wouldn’t 
know — that would give Mr. Suleman difficulty of knowing when it 
was mailed or if you could count it in time when the election is 
over. 

So, one, we are putting a burden upon you currently the way the 
system is? But if you had a tracking system, with express mail you 
could track each ballot so you would know where it was at and 
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where it was coming from. Would you find that as something that 
would he helpful in 

Ms. Duff. Absolutely. Military members often feel like they are 
going into a big abyss when they cast that ballot. They don’t know 
that it even gets there. 

The reality is, with express mail, we are going to go from 3 
weeks to 4 days. And it sounds like there have been times when 
it has been longer than 3 weeks, sometimes 4 or 5 weeks. That is 
an undue burden on a military member to ensure that they get 
that ballot in the mailbox on time. 

Express mail can happen. I have seen many things happen in the 
military. When they are told to do it, they do it. And they can get 
those express mail forms filled out Friday, and it is counted on 
Tuesday, and everything is on time, and States don’t have to mod- 
ify their laws now. 

Ms. Lofgren. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

I would turn to the gentlelady from California, Mrs. Davis, for 
her questions. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you. Madam Chair; and thank 
you all for being here and for your service as well. 

I am glad that my colleague brought up the tracking system, be- 
cause we are working together on a bill that would allow voters 
overseas — military voters, of course — to do this. There are several 
States that already have it, and even in our area in San Diego 
there were something like 98,000 voters who checked our online 
system to see where their ballots were. So we think that’s very, 
very valuable; and you mentioned, Ms. Duff, that that would be 
helpful. 

Let me just see if I could ask others as well if this would make 
a difference. One of the things that was mentioned is that you can’t 
always have access to the Internet, but still the tracking would be 
helpful, and would that be 

Ms. Duff. Well, you can always — eventually, you will have ac- 
cess to the Internet. So it is not something that — eventually, you 
can go back and see that your vote was counted. And I am not say- 
ing all military is unable to use the Internet. But even if you could 
go back a week after you come out of the field and say, yea, my 
vote counted. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Could the rest of you respond in terms 
of the ability of voters to track their ballot and how helpful that 
would be? 

Ms. McGinn. I think it would be very helpful. I think you are 
back to the situation where the States treat — have different rules 
about electronic transmission and what they pass back and forth, 
and so you are back to struggling with how do you get States to 
do that as a whole. 

I think that Ms. Duff raises an interesting point and one of the 
things that we talk about which is that nobody’s situation is the 
same. And so some people need to send their ballot; some people 
can fax their ballot. In some cases, they can actually transmit their 
ballot electronically. So we need to cover all those bases somehow, 
which is a challenge of the programs. But that would be my sense, 
that it would be good to be able to track it. 
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Mrs. Davis of California. I think even thinking about a tracking 
system, being able to do it online but also an 800 number would 
be included in that legislation. 

Captain Garcia. Thank you, ma’am. I think it would be very sat- 
isfying for military members to know that their vote is counting 
and it doesn’t get lost in the abyss. 

The only thing I would like to add is we are only talking about 
our overseas where there are still a lot of military members here 
in the States who feel like their vote doesn’t count. So the only 
thing I would ask — I don’t know the specifics of the legislation, if 
it’s also going to include absentee within the U.S., not just our 
overseas members. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Yes, absolutely. That is the whole idea, 
yes. Countrywide and I guess overseas, so that is global, right? 

Mr. SULEMAN. From an election administrative standpoint, I 
would truly welcome an online ability to check the status of your 
absentee ballot. We do have something like that in Virginia, and 
anything that can take the burden of phone calls away from our 
office during the last 30 days of an election to help us prepare for 
everything that we have to have to do is a welcome advancement. 

The tracking for express mail would also be a significant help to 
us if we can determine when a ballot was put into the mail in the 
first place. That way we don’t have to worry about, you know, at- 
tempting to check postmarks. 

In Ohio, my previous jurisdiction, we were able to accept absen- 
tee ballots up to 10 days after the election as long as they were 
postmarked; and we also received a directive from the Secretary of 
State that if we could not determine a postmark, if there was not 
a postmark, we have to assume it was mailed prior to the election. 
So we at least open up a window to allow a little bit more ballots 
to be accepted. 

In Virginia, unfortunately, all absentee ballots have to be re- 
ceived by my office by the close of election day. That’s a significant 
impediment to collecting overseas ballots. I would welcome a stand- 
ard uniform rule where any overseas ballot would be accepted 
within a 10-day or a 5-day window, whatever that window is se- 
lected to be, but at least a window after the election so that we can 
get a little bit more of these ballots counted. 

Ms. McGinn. We actually have some experience with tracking, I 
hear, so if I could just turn to my colleague, Mr. Bush, for a 
minute. 

Mr. Bush. I think it is just important to note for the 2008 elec- 
tion we did work with the United States Postal Service and not in 
every region, but we did use a tracking system where they had the 
technology. They were in the process of doing that. So they were 
putting a bar code on the ballots so we could track them coming 
back. 

We also used express mail the last week of the election to expe- 
dite mail coming back, working with the Postal Service. 

And one of the comments that was made is that the military 
postal service doesn’t postmark material. In fact, the Postal Service 
for balloting material, they were issued a postmark so they could 
postmark every ballot so we could identify and track when it was 
received into the system. 
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Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you. 

Can you all think of any reason why we shouldn’t do that? 

It sounded pretty unanimous to me. 

Okay, thank you very much, Madam Chair. I actually have a few 
other questions if there is another round, but, otherwise, I want to 
thank you all. 

Ms. Lofgren. All right. The gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. 
Harper. 

Mr. Harper. Thank you for being here today. 

It is a great concern we have to make sure that the votes of our 
men and women in the military are counted. Do any of you think 
that those that are in uniform overseas should be treated dif- 
ferently than just civilians who are overseas in the process? 

Ms. Duff. I do. 

Mr. Harper. Why do you think they should be treated dif- 
ferently? 

Ms. Duff. Because of the conditions they have to endure that 
most of your civilians who choose to be overseas are not enduring. 
Military members are sent there by the Federal Government, and 
the Federal Government should be responsible for ensuring that 
their vote is counted, and the conditions that they are under do not 
allow that normally. 

Mr. Harper. So extra attention and extra effort to make sure 
that those are properly cast. 

Ms. Duff. Absolutely. They are there in service of their country, 
sir. 

Mr. Harper. And I know they seem to always be lumped to- 
gether in these requirements. So, Ms. McGinn, I would love to have 
your views on that. 

Ms. McGinn. I expect that — I guess maybe I am thinking of the 
State Department now specifically or industry, but I suspect that 
our military members probably tend to be younger and maybe 
away from home for the first time. And so, therefore, I think we 
need to be very assertive in getting the word out to them, as Ms. 
Duff said. 

We try to use every possible way to get the word out to people 
about voting. Our senior leaders have commented, you know, they 
go into our deployed areas and everywhere they look as election ap- 
proaches, there are banners and posters and it is hard to not see 
them. But I think that the fact that they are younger and they 
don’t have as much experience perhaps really does mean we need 
to do a very, very proactive effort, outreach effort to them. 

Mr. Harper. Now, the Department of Defense knows what the 
declared state of permanent residence is of every member of the 
military, do they not? They would have that information some- 
where within their files, whether they were 

Ms. Duff. Yes. 

Mr. Harper [continuing]. From Texas or whatever State. Would 
that be correct? 

Mr. Bush. If I can answer that. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Bush. We know what their home of record is. We know 
where they are currently stationed. That may be different than 
where they register to vote. 
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So, right now, in fact, I am exploring with our Privacy Act folks 
if there is a way that we can get the place where they are reg- 
istered to vote. There are some concerns. I have got to work 
through that. But that would he helpful then if we could target 
where they are registered to vote. Because in our business that is 
what really matters. 

Mr. Harper. And I know we are talking about many, many peo- 
ple, but if you had that in the system where their declared voter 
residency was and then there was a change of duty, is that some- 
thing that you could envision that the DOD could notify then of a 
new or a change of address for them for that purpose? 

Mr. Bush. What we could do when we — that is part of the pri- 
vacy concern, is what we share with the States. But if we had that 
information we could push information to that particular member, 
just like we have somebody that checks in a new duty station, but 
we could push that information to the members, reminding them 
that they need to register to vote, they need to change their loca- 
tion when they do change that. 

If I could just point out one thing that you were talking about, 
the difference between military and civilians stationed overseas. 
There is a difference, I think, but you also have to think of people 
like Peace Corps workers who may be in remote locations that may 
have the same sort of hardships that some military members expe- 
rience. 

So we have to — you can’t just separate, I think, the two into two 
distinct groups. We have to think holistically, but an extra effort 
in the military and those that are in remote locations clearly is an 
area that we need to focus on. 

Mr. Harper. Certainly we appreciate what those in the Peace 
Corps do, but it is a little different for those who are in uniform 
who put their lives on the line in combat situations. Is there any 
problem giving them preferential treatment to make sure that we 
don’t miss those opportunities to cast those ballots? 

Mr. Bush. No, sir. I am not saying we should not make every ef- 
fort to keep our military informed and help them in the voting 
process, no. 

Mr. Harper. Captain Garcia, if I could ask you, is there any 
voter registration card or information that when somebody comes 
to your base and gets information that perhaps could be used to 
help them in that process? 

Captain Garcia. Yes, sir. As I mentioned in my statement, when 
people come in, we continue our continuous education instruction. 
We have monthly briefings for first-term airmen and newcomers to 
the base. Anybody who comes into the base will have to go to either 
one of those venues. At that point, we do have a brief and our coun- 
selors are trained to help them actually fill out their Federal Vot- 
ing Assistance Program. 

Also, as I mentioned, we have the static displays that are located 
at the MPF, the BX, and the library. So as you are walking by you 
can see the large displays; and if you have any questions, the pam- 
phlets can direct you to your unit counselor to help you fill those. 

Mr. Harper. Is there any follow-up to monitor who has filled 
those out and who has not? 

Captain Garcia. We are not allowed to do that, sir. 
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Mr. Harper. Okay. Thank you very much. That’s all the ques- 
tions I have. 

Ms. Lofgren. The gentleman yields back. 

I think this has been very helpful. And as I think about the testi- 
mony here today, it strikes me that we need to do everything, not 
choose among alternatives. For example, as Mr. Bush has said, we 
have got people who are in remote areas in the Peace Corps, in the 
CIA, in the military, I mean, in the State Department, USAID, who 
have different constraints; and then we have people, Americans, 
who are in the State Department, but they are in London, and the 
challenges are going to be different. 

So I think that the use of technology, the use of priority mail, 
I mean, those are all good things. And whatever we do, we need 
to make sure that they are all approached so that we can serve ev- 
erybody. 

In terms of the military, I mean, we have got — 2 years ago, near- 
ly 46,000 of our American military were noncitizens. So we need 
to make sure — I like the military ID card, but not everybody with 
a military ID card is eligible to vote because they are not an Amer- 
ican citizen. So we can use that, but there needs to be another level 
of assurance on that. 

I am interested, Mr. Suleman, on the Internet issue. Because for 
some voters abroad or even military within the United States, for 
example. New York. New York has a September primary. I guess 
that is up to them, but it makes it very difficult to mail out — it is 
almost impossible to mail out a ballot to Iraq and get it back with 
a September ballot. So the Internet example I think is very attrac- 
tive to me, and certainly the use of the Internet has exploded even 
since you were in the military in 2004. A friend of mine was just 
deployed to Iraq. He has a blog. So I mean really the Internet is 
exploding. 

What kind of security do you have? That’s the question we al- 
ways get what about the security if we use the Internet? I always 
think I feel secure enough when I do my banking on line, but what 
would you recommend when somebody worries about the integrity 
of the system? 

Mr. Suleman. The security of an Internet e-mail ballot to me 
would be almost the same as the security, as long as it is sent on 
a secure server, the same as security for a regular absentee ballot. 
There is some thought that people lose the secrecy of the ballot 
when they would potentially e-mail a ballot. The same thing exists 
when you submit any sort of absentee ballot, because an election 
official has to separate that ballot from that identification envelope, 
and at that particular moment there is a potential to identify a 
vote to a voter. 

I do believe that we should start looking for more e-mail and 
Internet solutions. I mean, you said about your banking. I pay all 
my utility bills online. I buy concert tickets online. I buy pizza on- 
line. I do my banking online. I really don’t see why we cannot, you 
know, afford people the ability to both receive and submit a ballot 
online. There are secure methods to transmit material over the 
Internet, and we do it all the time, and I really don’t see why we 
can’t do that for our ballots for overseas citizens. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Ms. McGinn, what do you think about the Internet 
option? What are the constraints that you see? 

Ms. McGinn. I think it is a very valuable option. I mean, we 
have deployed in Iraq right now Internet cafes for the troops who 
are over there so that they have access to Internet sites. 

What we are trying to do with our next step in technology is to 
create the secure environment and to expand the use of the Inter- 
net for receiving a ballot, maybe someday submitting a ballot. I 
think, as we said before, it’s an option that’s very important. Some- 
day we will probably all do it. 

Of course, there are security issues involved; and we are await- 
ing some advice from the Elections Assistance Committee and 
NIST on what we would need to do to create a secure environment 
for voting. But we have had several initiatives in that way, and I 
think it is important for us to continue to pursue them. 

Ms. Lofgren. I will just say I know that NIST is the expert on 
all of these technologies. We are blessed in the United States to 
have that government entity that is so nerdy and so on top of this 
stuff. So we will look to them for good advice. But I think that this 
has been an important first step. 

Obviously, we want to make sure that the men and women who 
are American citizens have every chance to vote and to know that 
they have the right to vote, but also our Peace Corps and every- 
body has got a right to vote, has that chance to go ahead and exer- 
cise that franchise. So I think this has been enormously helpful. 

We will be holding open this hearing for 5 legislative days to 
allow for additional questions; and if we do have them, we will for- 
ward them to you and ask that you answer them as promptly as 
possible. 

I think we had a few requests for testimony to be submitted, and 
I would ask unanimous consent that the following documents be 
made part of the official record: a statement from Democrats 
Abroad, a statement from the Uniform Law Commission; a state- 
ment by Dr. Alec Yasinsac; a statement by Everyone Counts; a 
statement by FAWCO, AARO, and ACA; a statement by PEW; a 
statement by OVF; a statement by FairVote; and a statement by 
Congressman Rush Holt. And, without objection, those statements 
will be made part of the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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“The Way 

Democracy Will Be” 


6930 Carroll Ave., Suite 61 0 
Takoma Park, MD 20912 -(301) 270-4616 
(301) 270-41 33 (fax) • info@fairvote.org 

www.fairvote.org 


May 21, 2009 


Committee on House Administration: Subcommittee on Elections 
1309 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-6157 


Dear Committee Members: 

Thank you for holding this important hearing on “Military and Overseas Voting: Obstacles and 
Potential Solutions.” Ensuring that the men and women serving our nation in the armed forces and 
those Americans living overseas have the opportunity to cast a ballot is at the heart of our 
democratic process. Ail to often, administrative obstacles and bureaucratic barriers lead to these 
Americans having a difficult time voting, leading to frustration and potential disenfrmichisement on 
Election Day. 

FairVote recommends a specific policy that has tested very well in states enacting it: allowing 
overseas voters and out-of-state military voters to use ranked ballots to allow these voters to 
participate in our elections that have more than one round of voting. Specifically, more states 
should consider this policy when holding a runoff election soon after a first round, as is done in 
primary and city elections in many states. This ranked “instant runoff’ ballot system is currently 
used for overseas and military voters for federal elections in Arkansas, Louisiana and South 
Carolina and was adopted by voters in Springfield (IL) by 91% to 9% in a 2007 ballot measure. 

Ranked ballots allow an overseas voter to rank as many candidates on the ballot as he or she likes in 
order of preference. Overseas voters receive two ballots - a standard ballot for the first election and 
a ranked choice ballot for the second election. The ranked ballot contains all the candidates from the 
first election, and voters rank them in order of preference, from first to last. Both ballots are 
returned before the first election, and the standard ballot is counted as usual. In the event of a runoff 
election, the ranked ballot is counted towards the highest ranked candidate who advances to the 
second round. It has been hard to get good data on how overseas voters are handling this system in 
states implementing this policy, but what evidence we have is positive and election officials seem 
pleased. In polling place elections with ranked ballots, voters tend to handle it very well, including 
a valid ballot rate of more than 99.99% in the last two cities holding instant runoff elections in 
Burlington (VT) and Aspen (CO). 

Overseas and military voters participating in local elections also face similar problems, where the 
turnaround time between rounds of primary elections are often much shorter. For example, only two 
weeks separate the first and second rounds of New York City’s citywide primary elections, leaving 
few overseas voters and out-of-state military with time to participate in the runoff. 


FairVote Board of Directors: John Anderson o Edward Hailes o Hendrik Hertzberg 
Malia Lazu o Pete Martineau o Krist Novoselic o William Redpath 
Ken Ritchie o Cynthia Terrell o David Wilner 
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Setting a national standard of using ranked ballots for military and overseas voters would cut down 
significantly on administrative costs and increase opportunities for our men and women in uniform 
to have a greater chance of participating in key elections. Thank you for holding this important 
hearing and we look forward to working with the committee in expanding access to the polls for all 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

Rob Richie, Executive Director 


FairVote Board of Directors: John Anderson o Edward Halles o Hendrik Hertzberg 
Malia Lazu o Pete Martineau o Krist Novoselic o William Redpath 
Ken Ritchie o Cynthia Terrell o David Wilner 
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Overseas Vote 

FOUNDATION 


The Honorable Robert A. Brady, Chairman 
Committee on House Administration 
1309 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515-6167 


May 18, 2009 

RE: Hearing of May 21, 2009: “Military and Overseas Voting: Obstacles and Potential Solutions” 
Dear Chairman Brady, 

We thank the Committee for its commitment to overseas and military voters as well as its efforts 
to continue to examine the causes and possible solutions to ongoing problems of the Uniformed 
and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act (UOCAVA) voting process. 

Overseas Vote Foundation (OVF) is a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization that helps overseas 
and military voters participate in federal elections. We do this by providing public access to 
interactive web services including voter registration, ballot download, election official contact 
information, dates and deadline information, voter help desk and express ballot return services. 

In 2008, OVF launched and managed 17 overseas and military voters’ services sites including 7 
for individual states through the OVF State Hosted Systems Program. 4.75 Million individuals 
visited the sites to use OVF’s seven voter services. Furthermore, OVF teamed with FedEx to 
offer “Express Your Vote,” the first express ballot return delivery program, from mid-September 
through October 2008. Approximately 10,000 voters took advantage of Express Your Vote in 
2008. 

We call your attention to the results of our expansive 2008 Post Election Survey, which bring 
unbiased, non-politicized insights into the real issues facing military and overseas voters and 
recommendations for increasing participation. Out results are based on the responses of 24,031 
overseas and military voters in 1 86 countries, and more than 1,000 local election officials in 
the United States. 

The research findings are astonishing and demonstrate that America is still not doing enough to 
eliminate the problems that interfere with overseas and military voting. OVF’s report 
reveals that approximately 20% of eligible voters, who wanted to vote, could not. Given the 
overseas population, that is about 900,000 individuals or the city of Jacksonville, Florida. Other 
highlights of the report include: 

• More than half (52%) of those who tried but could not vote, were unable to because their 
ballots were late or did not arrive. 


OVERSEAS VOTE foundation- 
4786 N Williamsburg Blvd. Arlington, VA 22207-2836 
www.oversea5votefoundation.orR t f 202 470 2480 1 info® ovwseasvotefoundation. ora 
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• Despite concerted efforts, less than half of UOCAVA voters are aware of the Federal 
Write-in Absentee Ballot. 

• Early state attempts to apply fax and email technologies are not improving chances of 
receiving ballots. 23.8% of respondents who sent in a request by email did not receive a 
ballot and 2 1 .5% of respondents who used fax did not receive a ballot. 

• Although Local Election Officials (LEOs) appear to be increasingly satisfied with their 
processes, undeliverable ballots continue to be a problem. LEOs confirm the frustrations 
of the voters: missed deadlines are a persistent problem 

In short, registrations continue to be rejected because of state specific requirements, ballots are 
late and many citizens are not aware of their options. 

However, several states that participated in the OVF State Hosted Systems Program have showed 
improvements, such as Minnesota and Texas. During the 2008 General Election, Minnesota sent 
5,745 absentee ballots to military personnel and their dependents stationed overseas; 3,702 of 
these were returned, of which 306 were rejected by election officials. This compares to 1,276 
such ballots returned in the 2006 General Election, 204 of which were rejected. Not only do their 
numbers prove substantially increased participation and higher acceptance rates, but the 2008 
post-election survey shows that Minnesota voters now report a higher level of satisfaction with 
the entire registration and voting process. 

In an effort to inspire effective action, the OVF report details policy recommendations for 
election administrators at the federal and state levels. Chief amongst these are: 

• Implementation of technology measures including online ballot request for registered 
voters and online blank ballot delivery to alleviate the transmission and timing difficulties 
inherent in the overseas and military voting process 

• Innovation and investment in the Federal Write-in Absentee Ballot to broaden the 
practice of “Same Day Registration and Balloting" for overseas and military voters 
effectively collapsing the required voting timeline 

• Inclusion of overseas and military voters into any federal “universal voter registration” 
initiative where they stand to benefit fi-om such legislation 

The complete survey report is submitted with this letter for inclusion on the record as official 
testimony, and is available at: www.overseasvotefoundation.org/initiatives-research . 


Sincerely, 




Dr. Claire M. Smith 
Research Program Director 
Overseas Vote Foundation 


Overseas vote Foundation 
4786 N Williamsburg Blvd. Arlington, VA 22207-2836 
www.overseasvotefoundation.org i T +1 202 470 2480 1 info@overseasvotefoundation.org 
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-.iVjMARY 


Overseas Vote Foundation (OV'F) is proud to re- 

sults of its 2008 Post Election UOC AVA Voter Survey and its 
Local Election Officials Survey.! lEese surveys, now in their 
third year, provide a unique look into the voting experiences of 
overseas citizens, and are an unequalled resource in OVF s on- 
going mission to help overseas and military Americans regls^ 
and. vote in federal elections. In 2008 more than 24,000 vottrs 
in 186 countries and more than 1,000 localelccrion officials in' 
the US participated in the OVF surveys. 

Tlie results of the 2008 surveys demonstrate that America is 
still not doing enough to eliminate the problems that interfere 
with UOCAVA voting. Although voter satisfaction was high, 
our report reveals that too many things that should have im- 
proved have not yet cisanged: 

« More tlian one in four, 22%, of the 24,000 voter survey 
respondents did not receive the official ballot they ex- 
pcctcd. Of the total respondent pool, 8% used the F WAB 
wlten their official ballot did not arrive, and the resulting 
number of voters that hoped for their ballot but did not 
voce was 14%. 

■ Nearly one-quarter, 23.7%, of experienced overseas voters 
still have questions or prablem.s when registering to vote. 

« 4% of experienced voters with questions, had questions 
about re-filing registration forms. 

» More than half (52%) of those who tried but could not 
vote, were unable to because their ballots were late or did 
not arrive. 

• Despite concerted efforts, le,ss than half of UOCAVA 
voters arc aware of the Federal Write-in Absentee Ballot 
as a fallback option to a regular, locaily-supplit^ ballot. 


1 The Uniformtd and Overseas Ciiizens Absentee Voting Act if, 
commonly referred to a.s UOCAIA. UOCAVii citizens are U,S. 
citizens who arc active members of the Unifontied Services the 
Merchant Mariirc, and the conunisssoned corps of the Public 
Hcalsh Service and the Natiosxaj Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, their family members, and U.S. citizens residing 
outside Ae United Scares. Ihc Act, passed in 1986, provitfes die 
legal basis for absefitcc voting requirements for thcK ciriztaJS. 


• State attempts to apply fax and email technologies 
are not impiwing chances of teedving Imllots. 23.8% of 
t^pondents who sent in a request by email did not receive 
a ballot and 21.5% of respondents who used fax did not 

rcoMveabaUoc- 

■ Minnesota was identified as an example of a state that 
pursued UOCAVA friendly voter policies (such as a late 
r^stration deadline, electronic ballot delivxry, and voter 
outreach programs), which increased voter satisfaction by 
almost 8%. 

Based on the results of OVF’s surveys and our experience sup- 
porting UOCAVA voters, OVF makes the following rccom- 
njend^ions: 

1. We call for ensuring the important role of UOCAVA 
through legislative updates, in particular those that pur- 
sue greater uniformity in the application of this key act. 

2. We encourage adoption of the anticipated UOCAVA 
Uniform Law intended to harmonize UOCAVA imple- 
mentation for overseas and military voters across all states 
and territories. 

3. We suggest the implementation of technology measures in- 
cluding online ballot request for registered voters and on- 
line blank ballot delivery to alleviate the transmission and 
timing difficulties inherent in the UOCAVA equation. 

4. Wc encourage innovation and investment in the Federal 
Wrire-in Absentee Ballot and broadening the practice of 
“Same Day Registration and Balloting” for UOCAVA 
voters. 

5. We underscore the importance of privacy and security 
considerations when applying technology to UOCAVA 
processes. 

6. We propose a willingness to include UOCAVA wters 
into any federal “unfoersal voter registration” initiative as 
they stand to benefit from such legislation. 

The full report can be downloaded from the OV^F website: 
httpst//www.ovcrscasvotefounda,cion.org/initiatives-'researcJi 
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Since OVF s first survey in 2004, a growing awareness of the 
problems of overseas wting and a growing pmkipation by 
voters living abroad has changed the reform landscape. The 
Americans Abroad Caucus was formed. Overseas Voce Foun- 
dation laund^d a new sec of integrated applications, and die 
2008 OVF UOCAVA Summit took place in Munich, Ger- 
many with strong Washington, D.C. and U.S. election official 
participation. A new Ailiana: for Military and Overseas Vo- 
ting Rights has just been announced. Ihcrc is momentum and 
support from all sides to improve overseas and military voting. 
The OVF 2008 Post Election UOCAVA Voter Survey results 
reflect some these efforts. For example, increasing numbers of 
UOCAVA registrations and ballot requests, coupled with im- 
proved levels of satisfaction with the owrscas voting process, 
provide evidence of some overall progress. In an election cycle 
that included historic increases in participation, especially 
among first-time voters, these observations might not be given 
the full attention that they deserve. 

Despite some improvements, however, progress is uneven, and 
the surveys point to numerous areas ripe for reform. Indeed, 
OVF’s 2008 survey findings corroborate FVAP legislative ini- 
tiatives put forwanl to the states. Similarly, the results provide 
evidence of the need to prioritize select FVAP election admin- 
istration enhancements as recommended in The Pew Chari- 
table Trusts’ hi^ly valuable report, *No Time to Vote,” which 
included a list of potential reforms. 2 

2008 Post Election Sarvey of UOCAVA Voters 

OVF’s 47-question 2008 Pose Election Survey of UOCAVA 
Voters was launched on Election Day, November 4, 2008 and 
ran through January 12, 2009. 24,031 UOCAVA voters com- 
pleted tlur survey, resulting in a 23% response race. The survey 
focused primarily on matters affecting their voting experience 
with intent to gain both quantitative and qualitative data. 
This is OVF’s third post election voter survey. 

2008 Local Election Official (LEO) Survey 

The 2008 Local Election Official (LEO) survey was sent to 

4,944 LEO’s in jurisdicriom arourui the US. All 50 states, the 


2 The Pew Charitable Trusts’ Center on the States: No Time 
to Vote, January 2009; http://www.pew:enteronthestates.org/ 
new^_room_dctail.aspx?id*47962, accessed January 24, 2009. 


District of Columbia, Anusrican Samoa, Guam, Puerro Rico, 
and the Islands were included in the survey distribu- 

ricKi. The 46-qucsrion LEO surwy nm from December 5, 2008 
throu^ January 12, 2009, and 1,023 LEOs responded. It was 
the second post election LEO survey that OVF has executed. 

About Overseas Vote Foundation 

Overseas Vote Foundation (OVF) helps o^rseas and military 
votcis participate in fetkral elections. We do this by provid- 
ii^ public access to innovative voter registration tools and ser- 
vices. If you arc an overseas or military voter, OVF’s ^al is to 
make it easy for you to get your ballot and vote. 

Overseas American citizens, State Department employees, 
and active duty uniformed service members and their accom- 
panying families within and outside of the United States vote 
under the Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Vot- 
ing Act (UOCAVA) and can all register to vote from abroad 
using OVF's services. 

OVF is not connected in any way with any US government or 
US military organization. OVF is a 501(c)(3) nonprofit, non- 
partisan public charity incorporated in Delaware. 

OVF is committed to open dialc^^, and aims to nurture a re- 
newed constructive discussion on the role and use of technol- 
ogy in UOCAVA voting. OVF believes that, when applied ap- 
propriately and transparently, new technologies and the power 
of the Internet can bring UOCAVA forward foster chan any 
other element in the mix of tools. In 2008, 4.75 million visitors 
to our websites utilized OVF’s Internet-based voter services. 
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EHIlIiiiMlwIfiiTlfiw 


A. KEEP IliCAfA OfMMIC INt SELEVANT kfcntified in this report. Oar surwy dars and t^pefiencc, 

Ihc Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act Is derived from technical support to individual voters 

(UOCAVA) is the legal foundation protecting the voting provided by OVF's Voter Help Desk over four years, reveal 
rights of U.S, citizens who arc active members of the uni- Ksme of the most na^ng issues: 

formed services, their family members, and other U.S. dozens 

residing outside the United States, Signed into law by RimaM 1. Uniform laws 

Reagan in 1986, UOCAVA is administered by the ftdeml 2. Blank ballot delivery methods 

Voting Assistance Progtam, which is part of the Department 3. Completed ballot return methods 

of Defense, 4 , Ballot envelope and postmarking issues 

5. Voting residence terminology on ballot affidavits 

With each post election survey, we learn more abemt UO- 6. Notarization and witness requirements 
C AVA’s implementation, both from the standpoint of election 7. Federal Write-in Absentee Ballot limitations 

officials and directly from voters. In 2008 OVF once again 8, Election administration issues plaguing UOCAVA ballot 
captured the growing size and active participation of the UO- request validity and voter address maintenance 

CAVA population in federal elections. As a nonpartisan orga- 9. Problematic and various deadlines amongst states 
nization serving voters and election officials alike, OVF has 

built a reputation for providing reliable and unbiased data and B. MAKE STATE LAWS MORE UNIFORM 

analysis to policy makers, journalists, election officials and Since the Help America Vote Act of 2002. the US. govern- 

overscas voters. ment has attempted to increase and improve information and 

processes for UOCAVA voters. However, there is plenty of 
Based on our survey findings, several aspects of UOCAVA room for improvement, 
implementation stand out as priorities: late ballots, ballot 

delivery timing and methods} use of the write-in ballot; and OVF s survey research demonstrates that the UOCAVA vot- 
uniformity of requirements across states, to name a few. This ing process still confounds many. For example, nearly one 
section of our report deals with these issues. Our findings quarter (23.7%) of expcricrjced overseas voters continue to 
coinplcment the recently-released report by The Pew Chari- have problems and questions about re-registration or filing 
table Trusts’ Center on the States, “No Time to Vote". requirements. First-time voters had many questions alxnit the 

process of voting, such as deadlines, voting addresses, and fil- 
Overseas voters face a long series of small but significant hur- ing requirements. Why all this confusion? 
dies in order to icgiseer ajid vote successfully. The cumulative 

effect of these persistent issues is significant. Requirements re- - While FVAP is the designated federal agency administcr- 
garding affidavits and signat ures on envelopes; to use pre-paid ing UOCAVA. it actually falls to state and local officials to 
po.stmarking; to have ballots notarized or witnessed; and to . make sure that overseas voters are created according to the 
follow allowabk ballot rectirn methods chip away at the total law. These thousands of jurisdictions operate under different 
percentage of UOCAVA voters who arc successful and satis- requirements and resources, and often develop processes that 
fied with the process. • are arduously complex. These pt erequisircs to registration, re- 

ccipc and submission! of a valid ballot range frotn the type of 
UOCAVA must remain dynamic, and Congress should move y«mtification. to extra documented proof of citizenship, to 
to amend UOCAVA to address the long-running problems idcntifyii^yourovcrscasempioycrorprcviousvotingaddress. 
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OVF s post election survey findings have consistently shown 
chat many voters worry chat their request may be denied fi>r 
lack ofojmpliance. 

To properly develop the OVF software applications, OVF first 
analyzed state requirements as documented in the federal Vot- 
ing Assistance Guide. 'Wc worked to incorporate the details 
and differences across states. What is striking is how what 
might appear to be small differences in state requirements can 
have major effects on overseas voters. 

To illustrate, would you know how to handle these circum- 
stances? 

■ You arc from Oklahoma and don’t have a valid US driv- 
er’s license. 

• You arc from Ohio and forget to indicate the length of 
time you lived in Ohio prior to moving overseas. 

• You don’t know whether your state wants a complete 
nine-digit Social Security Number, or if it, like most oth- 
er states, accepts the last 4 digits. 

• Or you arc from Virginia and don’t know that you must 
provide the name and address of your employer. 

These are just a few examples of the level and variety of detail 
that states require. Systems for handling UOCAVA voters of- 
ten di^r at the sub-state or jurisdictional level. 

There is growing consensus for increased uniformity in state 
requirements. Increased uniformity would enhance voter con- 
fidence in the UOCAVA program by reducing the uninten- 
tional consequences caused by disparate rules and regulations, 
and also increase confidence in its equitable implementation. 
A “no surprises” system would fundamentally support greater 
participation and user confidence. 

There arc many regulations that need to be addressed. How- 
ever, the most imponant are those directly related to accurate 
and timely ballot receipt and submission: filing deadlines, 
required identification, and notarization and witnessing of 
registration and or ballots. To this end, the Uniform Law 
Commission (ULC) is developinga proposed set of guidelines 
for unifiarmicy in implementing UOCAVA across all states. 


A study committee met in December 2008, and additional 
ULC meetings will be held in February and March 2009 with 
the objective ofdclinwtingthc recommended common imple- 
mentation of UOCAVA. OVF encourages broad participsuion 
from a diverse group of delegates from overseas and military 
TOcer groups, states and legislators, using research, data and 
experience available to determine the recommended unift>rm 
law implementation of UOCAVA. 

C. REFORM UOCAVA BALLOTING 
C.l. Move to Online Ballot Delivery 

The Kirvcy results in this report underscore the need to move away 
from postal systems ft)r ballot delivery to online systems for bal- 
lot delivery or access. This is a crucial policy recommendation. 

Our research indicates that in 2008, two out of every five 
(39%) of voters received their ballots during the second half 
of October or later, which is too late to guarantee return in a 
timely manner. This finding represents an increase from the 
one in four (25%) who reported receiving late ballots in 2006 
mid-term election, despite the increasing attention paid to the 
problems of overseas voters in the interveningyears. Given that 
the majority of overseas voters must rely upon traditional post 
to return completed and valid ballots in order to comply with 
voter regulations, many individuals face the very real possibil- 
ity that their ballots will not meet receipt deadlines. Indeed, 
election officials cite “late arriving ballots” as the number one 
reason for ballot rejection. 

Furthermore, 6% of survey participants did not send in their 
official ballots. Among voters who did not return their bal- 
lots, more than half (52%) cited the chief reason as “late bal- 
lot receipt.” This is consistent with the findings of the 2004 
and 2006 OVF Post Election surveys. The results of three post 
election surveys show one common reason for not voting: I 
didn’t get my ballot on time. 

Online ballot delivery is simple and helps solve the problem 
of timely registration and ballot submission. After a voter has 
submitted a ballot request, the local election official can email, 
fex or provide online access to a blank ballot. The voter then 
prints the ballot, fills it in and mails it. This system eliminates 
up to two weeks in the balloting process. 
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Online ballot deli^ry supports the trend toward paper bal* 
locing in the US. Online ballots, when formatted to A4 in- 
temationaJ standard paper size, can be easily prinred and re- 
turned by standard physical post. Voters can print ballots they 
receive or are able to access directly online and benefit from 
quicker returns on delivery time. As documented by NIST, 
online ballot delivery can be implemented safely and need not 
introduce unmitigated risk into our election system. 

C.2. Improve Wiite-in Ballots 

The Federal Write-in Absentee Ballot (F WAB) is more than a 
brilliant solution to lace ballot receipt issues - it also presents 
an opportunity to reduce what is now a multi-step process. 
To date, it has been largely limited to registered voters who 
filed the UOCAVA voter rcgistration/ballot request *FPCA* 
by the filing deadline of the state (or 30 days prior to the elec- 
tion, whichever provides the most time). 

OVF recommends the following: 

a) the FWAB function simultaneously as a voter registra- 
cion/ballot request and as a completed ballot; 

b) the FWAB be considered for upgrade investments to 
optimize its function: 

c) state and local level roting be better integrated into the 
FWAB: 

d) state level candidate information be openly available in 
a standaid open format to support third party develop- 
ment initiatives. 

C.2.1. Boost FWAB Awareness 
Unfortunately, the FWAB in its current format remains 
largely invisible to most voters. Information about the re- 
quired processes may not be widely communicated by local 
election officials. 

In 200S we asked those respondents who did not receive a 
ballot if they were aware of the FWAB. About half, (52%) 
of these voters were not aware of the FWAB. We also asked 
chose voters who received ballots if they were aware of the 
FWAB. Again, more than half of roters (58%) were not aware 
of the FWAB. It is important to nore that awareness of avail- 
able FWAB must also address educational outreach efforts. 


which are necessary to inform the high percentage of first 
time oversMs voters. 

C.2.l{. Collapse the UOCAVA Absentee Voting 
Timeline 

Several sures allow the FWAB ro be used in federal elections 
as a simultaneous voter reglstradon/ballot request and com- 
pleted ballot, effectively collapsing the UOCAVA voting pro- 
cess into one step. For voters initiating the UOCAVA ballot 
request process after the primaries, which our research shows 
is the most common practice, this presents an ideal solution. 
66 % of voters attend to their registration and balloting request 
in the 60 days prior to the election. 

It should be noted that the “cover page” of the FWAB is nearly 
identical to the official FPCA registration form. That is, the 
critical information required for UOCAVA voter registration 
and ballot request is duplicated on the FWAB cover page. 

We sug^st that all states accept the FWAB whether or not the 
voter requested a ballot prior to sending in their FWAB and 
simply treat it as a combined registration/baliot request form 
and ballot. Extension of this practice to other states would 
greatly alleviate the extended time period that is otherwise re- 
quired to register and vote from overseas. As noted in the Pew 
“No Time to Voce” report, nearly half the states' processes for 
UOCAVA do not allow the time necessary for overseas mili- 
tary to effectively vote. A “same day” federal write-in absen- 
tee re^scracion and ballot provides a ready solution to chat 25 
state problem. 

C.2.1jl. Upgrade the FWAB System 
In 200S, with support from Pew’s Center on the States, OVF 
uj^raded the online FWAB concept to create a “Votc-Print- 
Mail* FWAB (VPM-FWAB) system. The system builds on 
OVFs suite of tools and provides integrated zip-to-districc 
matching and dynamic candidate list ^neracion. The voter 
enters his/her US voting residence address, and the system 
determines the list of federal candidates on the ballot in the 
voters jurisdiction. The voter can point, click, voce, and print 
the ballot with complete instructions, including notarization 
requirements where applicable, their specific election jurisdic- 
tion mailing address, and a completed fax form for states chat 
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permic (^x transmission. IKe output prints in the form of the 
FWAB. However, this is completely flexibk and the output 
could also be any other ballot style. 

Ihe VPM'FWAB, when combined with the new “Express 
Your Vote” OVF-FcdEx reduced-rate internationai ballot 
return shipping, created an affordable, express ballot return 
solution for US citizens and military voters overseas. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 votcK used Express Your Vote to return thdr 
ballots in 2008. Although this was fewer chan anticipated, it 
was enough to sufEciently prove and test the conrept as well 
as the back-end systems and processes for use future elections. 
We recommend further development of the online VPM- 
FWAB application. 

C.2.!v. Adopt the FWAB as the Standard State 
Write-in Absentee Ballot 

Rather than initiating separate forms and processes for State 
Write-in Absentee Ballots, OVF strongly encourages common 
adoption of the FWAB form as the standard for voting in state 
contests as well. The current form of the FWAB is quite rudi- 
mentary and may require an upgrade. It docs, however, con- 
tain blank lines below the federal offices section to allow for 
write-in of state candidates. 

C.2.V. Make it Easier for Voters to Vote in State 
and Local Elections 

k would be very useful if states made available, in a standard 
format, information about the contests and candidates on the 
ballot in their state. Ihls would enable further development of 
online absentee ballot solutions and encourage overseas voters 
to partidpace in rsures bdow the federal elections. 

Currently voters are divided up by Congressional distrias. 
Ihere are some state and local contests that will be on every 
ballot in chat district. The state could provide a listing, for 
each fodcral district, of all such state/local contests. This ap- 
proach might include contests like governor, state proposi- 
tions, state bond measures, etc. With this information avail- 
able in an open standard format, OVF, the states, the FVAP 
or other third jwties could use it to expand the online VPM- 
FWAB application to assist eligible overseas voters vote not 
just on federal races but also on many state races. 

One final note about the FWAB; Of great concern to OVF 


is the rejection rate of FWABs. It is not only a question of 
whether voters know to use the FWAB, but what the admin- 
istrators do with it. Close examination of the upcoming US 
EAC s 2009 Election Day Survey may shed further li^t on 
this topic. 

D. ENHANCE BOTH TECHNOLOGY AND SECURITY 

OVF believes that technologies can be used without compro- 
mising voter’s identities or ballot security, and that there arc 
tremendous technology developments and practical solutions 
to look forward to in the coming yean. We recommend that 
security considerations be maintained in the key areas of on- 
line ballot request and voted ballot return, and for privacy as- 
surance. 

D.l. Online Ballot Request 

OVF recommends that registered UOCAVA voters with sig- 
natures or ocher authentication data on file be able to request 
a ballot through online methods. 

• States worried about security could make such services 
available only to voters who have already registered or re- 
quested a ballot once in the past. 

• States could work with OVF or FVAP to link this into 
the registration/ballot request “FPCA” process that they 
already provide. When the voter gets to the end of the 
process, instead of being given a PDF to mail back in, the 
voter can ^submit" the information electronically to the 
state. 

■ The primary technical issue is that scates/councies must 
authenticate voters. For voters who have already regis- 
tered, the voter registration rolls should contain plenty 
of information for their authentication. For instance, the 
state could have a web page where the voter enters in their 
name, last US address, driver’s license number or social 
security number, and the web sice uses chat to authenti- 
cate the voter and then allows the voter request a ballot 
online. 

D.2. Security Measures for Electronic 
Return of Voted Ballots 

Voting systems that involve electronic rcturn/transmission of 
voted ballots over public telecommunications networks incur 
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special risks, as well documented in the recent NIST report. 
Suggested guiding principles include: 

« Seek cedbinicalesqcMercs: There are people with special ex' 
percise on el^se subjects. Involve them in the process. 

■ Condn^ an indbpendent tecarirjr evaluation: When 
buying voting systems bom a vendor, don't mly upon the 
vendor; j^e a second opinion £rom independent experts 
who don't have any commercial interest in the subject. 
Part of the state certification process should include an 
independent technical evaluation of the s^tem, includ- 
ing its security, reliability, and other technical proper- 
ties. Experts should be given full access to the system, 
including source code, technical documents, and user 
documentation, plus access to the developers. The final 
report should be published. 

> Embrace transparency: Use of the Internet and other 
networks for electronic ballot return is controversial. 
In light of this, transparency is important. Publish all 
technical documents. Conduct a public hearing. Seek to 
involve important parties in the process to air concerns 
early, rather than delivering a foit-accompli. 

■ Consider requiring software disclosure: One thing 
that exacerbates controversy is the use of proprietary soft- 
ware that is not available for scrutiny by interested par- 
ties. This heightens tensions because it puts vendors in a 
privileged position: they can make strong claims about 
their software, making it impossible for independent par- 
ties to evaluate the evidence directly. 

Without access to source code, advocates on both sides of the 
debate are denied access to information that would be needed 
to present evidence for their position. The result is that advo- 
cates often end up arguing based upon first principles rather 
than ftom haid evidence, which might contribute to increased 
polarization. When procuring new voting systems, states may 
want to consider the benefits of solutions that enable them to 
provide access to the source code to interested parties. 

D.3. Privacy Protection 

Designers of online ballot request and ballot delivery systems 
should be sensitive to privacy risks and should protect voters 
from identity theft and related risks. Techniques to mitigate 


these risks include: minimizing the amount of personal info^ 
madon requesred aiui retained; provkling controls to prevent 
un»ithorized access to this information; avoiding ‘dear^ext’ 
unsecured online transmission of sensidve personaify identifi- 
able information; protc<^g agiinst phishing attacks; a:roid- 
ing asking or training users to behave in unsafe ways that make 
them more suscepdIUe to phishing and (^er problems online; 
and following best praedees from the commercial world. 

E. UOCAVA AND UNIVERSAL VOTER REGISTRATION 

Universal Voter Registradon (UVR) is currently at the top of 
the wish list for many in the election reform community. With 
UOCAVA vodng, the universe of UVR moves geographically 
beyond the US border. Close examination of how any federal 
universal voting legislation would impact UOCAVA is neces- 
sary, and UVR. should it come about, is no exception. 

Although it would not eliminate the need to determine ones 
proper US voting residence address or to maintain an up-to- 
date ballot delivery address with the voting jurisdiction, UO- 
CAVA voters stand to benefit enormously from a properly 
implemented UVR. US citizenship is not the only guiding 
principal in whether voters can vote under UOCAVA. As dis- 
cussed in an earlier section of this document, there arc unlim- 
ited varieties of state implementations of UOCAVA and the 
r^iscration guidelines that encumber the registration process. 
Tremendous discretion rests with the local election authorities 
and is complicated by individual circumstances chat overseas 
vocen may have in determining their right to voce. 

Voters and election officials invest tremendous amounts of 
time maintaining up to dace UOCAVA voter registration. 
Some states allow permanent UOCAVA absentee voter reg- 
istration status, but not all. There is confusion on this point. 
Data reveals chat the cop reason chat voters did not send in a 
new form is that they thought they were already registered and 
their ballot would simply arrive. Re-registration and re-filing 
requirements also represented the number one question of ex- 
perienced UOCAVA voters. 

Presently the FPCA form grants UOCAVA voters ballots for 
four years; however, due to the hi^ mobility of these voters, 
many states nonetheless require submission of the FPCA as a 
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“ballot request" for each election. This is to confirm the voter s 
address, but it is not consistently applied and some voters are 
unaware of this requirement. This is a double ed^d sword 
afiecting election official as well: UOCAVA voter address 
maintenance is yet again the number one problematic isstre 
arising from our post election surwy of local election officials, 
with more than one-third (37%) of respondents citing it as the 
greatest problem. 

American citizens living overseas can be rejected from the vot- 
ing process as ineligible. Citizenship is currently no guaran- 
tee of voting rights where overseas citizens arc involved, for 
example children born to U.S citizens overseas who are U.S. 
citizens themselves but who may not have established a U.S. 
residence and therefore do not have a previous U.S. address to 
use as their voting residence address when requesting a ballot. 
Although they may be passport- and social security card-hold- 
ing Americans and they are required to file taxes, currently 
only 16 states allow these U.S. citizens to vote using their U.S. 
parent/s’ voting residence address. We would assert that these 
16 states have sufficiently vetted the process for the remain- 
ing states. However, expansion of this right is virtually stag- 
nant. Its nothing short of tragic that many young, would-bc, 
first-time voters were denied the right to cast ballots in the last 
election. With UVR, the fundamental question of whether to 
allow these US citizens to vote would finally have just one an- 
swer: affirmative. 

F. UOCAVA VOTER RESPONSIBILITIES 
A UVR system would not abdicate overseas voters from cer- 
tain responsibilities. If a US citizen is leaving the country, 
and there is no requirement to report his/her new address to 
the State department or other US government entity, there 
remains a measure of direct responsibility on the voter to in- 
form his/her election official of his/her new address overseas 
and desire to receive a ballot. This holds true for each time the 
voter changes his/her address. In effect, address maintenance 
is ess^tial with or without universal voter registration rights. 
Not all critical aspects of UOCAVA ev^oratc. 

An effective ballot request system for overseas and military 
voters to support the necessary address uf^iate and “voter 
status and type” update to the database must be taken into 


account when designing any new systems. This same system 
mi^t be used for when such voters return to the U.S. and re- 
establish domestic voter status. 

If new UVR cracking systems arc developed, they should be 
planned from the start to accommodate “voter status" (local, 
domestic absentee, overseas elector, military absenree, etc.) 
and CO track multiple addresses (voting residence, forwarding 
address, current address). Other key rotcr diU, such as “tem- 
porarily or indefinitely” overseas, plays a determining role in 
whether the voter is provided with a foil-state or federal-only 
ballot. 

The US Census does not collect data on citizens overseas and 
the USPS docs not forward to overseas addresses. The default 
best starring list for overseas voters is likely a compilation of 
existing UOCAVA registration lists from past and current 
years, coupled with proactive outreach to the voters to con- 
firm their locations. State department lists maintained by lo- 
cal U.S. Consulates and Embassies around the world may also 
provide additional voter data. Military voter addresses would 
likely be derived from and regularly updated through integra- 
tion with the DEERS database. 

With the current system, registered UOCAVA voters fall off 
the voting rolls every four years if they do not re-file the FPCA 
form. Most voters do not understand the four-year / two-year 
election cycle timing and many forget where they stand on this 
point. If voters were considered "registered* and the overseas 
process was largely designed, not to determine eligibility, but 
to provide them their ballot in a timely manner, perhaps the 
information requested on the ballot request form could be al- 
tered with security in mind - enough to make it perfectly safe 
to send overseas by electronic means. 
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\ ; ...fs. TfON SURVEY 


In 2008, for the third swalght ekctlon cyde, OVF sjjonsomi 
its imi<|ae pose election survey of o^'erseas and military wters. 
Launched on Election Day, November 4, 2008, sur^' 
was completed by 24,031 UOCAVA voters ^ of January 12, 
2009.’ The 47-question voter survey fcKuscd primarily is- 
sues affecting their voting experiences. Ihc data wiU stq^rt 
the efforts of OVF, election officials at the local, state and fed- 
eral levels, scholars and advocates to understand and improw 
voting and registration for citizens who live abroad or serve 
in the military. In the following pages wc review the findings 
Oi the sun'ey and compare it to OVF’s previous surveys from 
2004 and 2006. 

A. METII§S@LOGY AND DATA CONSIDERATIONS 
Three different groups took the online voter survey. The con- 
tent and form of the survey remained constant across the three 
groups. In the first group, OVF invited 105,759 individuals 
to complete the survey. These invitations allowed one-time 
completion of the survey and were auto-disabied after use or 
if forwarded. This list of individuals %vas compiled from the 
OVF mailing list. 23,369 (22.1%) of those invited completed 
the survey. In the second distinct group, OVF set up an open 
URL to the survey for the use of any overseas voter wanting 
to complete the survey. 529 individuals cbmpletcd the survey, 
but were not specifically invited by OVF. In the final group, 
133 students were sent the survey URL by their study-abroad 
program office. The total nu mber of respondents is 24,031. 

Because Americans arc not required to register when they 
move overseas, it is not easy to identify the exact number of 
overseas voters and how to contact them. Thus, it is difficult 
to gather a. completely representative random .sample of re- 
spondents. In light of these limitations OVF was committed 
to gathering as many responses as possible. OVF is a nonpar- 
tisan organization and its services arc customized and offered 
through many other types of websites ranging froni Secretar- 
ies of State wcbslres to overseas and domckic voter outireach 

1 HicUniformedandOv«rseasCiciz«ns Abwiitce VotingAct (UOCAVA), fim 
caacired sh i986, is die current foderai legislarion for twerscM and military idiscntec 

votcri. 


o^anization sites to political canspsigns. Therefore, it was 
possible to develop the survey invitation list from multiple 
sourees. '^th avaricty of list sources, combined with its sheer 
size and the resulting number and diversity of the respondent 
pcml, wc believe the sample offers strong representation of 
the ta^t group. Respondents lived across 186 countries and 
voted in all states and cerritorie.s. 

Partially completed surv'cys were not included in the calculat- 
ed response rates or analyses. Unless indicated, the reported 
results are for the total number of respondents from all three 
groups. 

B. RESPONDENT PROFRE AND DEMOGRAFIIICS 
Although there was greater youth participation than in pre- 
vious years, the respondent profile was consistent with past 
surveys. The average respondent was over the age of 30 and 
highly educated. Respondents have generally lived overseas 
indefinitely, have lived overseas longer than 10 years and live 
overseas for personal reasons (i.e. marriage or preference). 

B.l. Voter Respondent Types 

Nearly three-quarters of respondents to the survey live out- 
side of the U.S. indefinitely or permanently. This is a decrease 
from 2006, which indicates that OVF is succc,ssfully reaching 
out CO Americans who arc living abroad temporarily. While 
military voters continue to be under-represented in our survey, 
they made up three times the share in 2008 than they did in 
2006, which is a sign that OVF’s voter services arc increasingly 
being utilized by military voters and their families. 
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TiBl F i- VOTERRESPONl>l:NTTYI»ES 


Description 

2008 

2006 

U.S. cidicn residing 
outside of the U.S. 
rempoMi* 



1' ^ Csti'en'csidm^ 

oaL^idcofrl-e! S 

Indrbn.ccK !,r 
fermanentiv 

72% 

80.9% 

Active Duty Military or ' -i 
Sptiust' or dependent of 

Atuve Duty Military 

^s» 

1.6% 


NO s £: Resnmdmts tvere asked, "Which oj thefolUtamg best 
.L' fiC .•‘V ^y’on u>a^ Kot asked m 2004 Figures represent 

percent of respondents. 

Ocher notable characceriscics include:^ 

s 41% of respondents i'lave lived overseas for more than 
10 years (comparct! to 56% in 2006, and 46 % in 2004). 
Once again, die second largest group of respondents has 
lived overseas for between 5 and 10 years {17%). 

• 76% of the respondents had higher education deuces (i.e. 
a BA, MA, PhD, or Post Doctorate). 

• 16.9% of the respondents were under the age of 30. 

• In regards to the rcjfpondcncs’ profile, the results for the 

Youth Sample (between the ages of 18 and 29) are dilFcr- 
cnc from those of the merged data, in that 77% of youth 
voters are out.sidc the U.S. temporarily and 21% arc out- 
side the U.S. indefinitely. Youth voters have lived outside 
the for a short amount of time and arc predominantly 

female (72%). Among youth voters, 88% were either first 
time voters or voting outside the U.S. for the first time. 

■ Tire primary reasons for living overseas were “marriage/ 
partnership" (29%), “employment" (24%), and “personal 
preference” (15.3%). 

S.2. Where Survey Respondents live 
The data includes respondents from 186 countries, which is 
an increase from 142 countries in 2006. However, 61.1% of 
voters lived in ju.se 10 countries; most in Western Europe. This 
result represents a larger dispersion than in 2006, when 70% 
of respondents lived in 10 countries. 

2 llisse charaCKrisdes are slightly different when ws consider OVF website osen Miiy. 
Sec Section V for more inforraacion. These differences demo.’wtrate that wc were able 
to reach a wider audience omide of OVR 


TABLE 2; WHFRI SUR3T'Y RFSPONDFNIS II VF 


Country 

2008 

2006 

200^ 

Canada 

14% 

is% 

26% 

Uniod 

Kingcfom 

13% 


J3% 

G'TTinw.v 

8% 

8% ' 

' 6% 

France 

5% 

6% 


Isiad 

5% 

2% 

3% 

Austialia 

4% 

5% 


Swieai^and 

4% 

3% 

%% 

Japan 

3% 

4% 

4% 

- . .. , 

. . 3% - - 

3%- 

■3% ^ 

China 

2.6% 

1% 

1% 


NOTE: Respondents were asked, “In which country wesvyou living 
at the time of the November 4, 2008 General Election. ’’Figures 
represent percent of respondents. 

The number of respondents in China and Israel increased 
from 2006 and 2004. Note that two Asian countries, Japan 
and China, are now in the top 10 of survey respondents rc- 
ficcting shifts in US overseas population. However, Mexico is 
still underrepresented in the sample. Although approximately 
1 million Americans live in Mexico, only 2.3% of our respon- 
dents live in this country. Americans in Mexico report to OV F 
chat not only is the postal mail service unreliable and slow, but 
telecom and Internet services are also not widely available. 
Due to the lack of a reliable communications infrastructure 
we sec lower participation than one might expect in Mexico 
and Latin America as a whole. 319 respondents (1.3%) repor- 
ted being “active duty military within the U.S." 

B.3. Voting History 

Voting history can impact the tjumber of problems chat a re- 
spondent experiences. 52.3% of respondents had voted pre- 
viously either overseas or as domestic US voters. 
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TABLE 3: VOTING HISTORY 


Possible 

Responses 



20©4 

Km: time voting 139% . 

i-' -- ^ • 

4% 

.sm 

Voted bcfoK in the 




US, but never as an 

33.8% 

ii% 

4S% 

overseas voter 







-U V;' • V ''jV'3 '• 7." ■ 



18% ' 

341* 

Ik-o'. 


VC';'-'V.'V.'VS4? 


Voted before in 




the U.S, and as an 

42.0% 

67% 

20% 


uvci»c;as vutcs 

NOTE: Respondents wsre asked^ ‘What is your vatinghistgry?” 
Figures represent percent of respondents. 


If we compare 2004 and 2008, we can sec that OVF is re^h- 
ing more experienced voters. This may reflect repeat users of 
the OVF website. Since 2006 was a congressional election, the 
election tended to draw more experienced voters with a keen 
interest in politics. 

B.4. Where UOCAVA Voters Registered 
Voters who participated in the survey came from all 50 states, 
with the highest number of UOCAVA registrants coming 
from California, New York, Texas, Florida and Pennsylvania. 
This is unchanged from the 2006 results. 

TABLE 4: WHERE VOTERS WERE REGISTERED 

State 2008 2 006 2004 

Ohfemia" W.1% ' i7% ' : 15.8% 

New York 12.6% 17% 12.8% 

To,., 8.6% 5% . I *7% 

Florida 4.7% 4% 4.1% 

Illinois 3.8% 5% 4.9% 

3.7% .4%. " 4.7% 

Newjerscy 3-7% 3% 



Minnesota 3..3% 3% 

NOTE: Respondents were asked, “Jn which ILS. state or territory did 
you register or would you have registered to vete?" Figures represent 
percent of respondents to the question. 


The most s^ificanc change is the number of survey respon- 
dent from TiKas. We attribute this to the states launching of 
thdreus^miz^ OVF State Hosted System. After the launch 
of the sy^sm, Texas rose to the top of the OVF state website 

usa^ ranking. 

€. UOCAVA VOTER ll£€!ST8ATI©ll ISSUES 
Section C hi^lights how Incresslag numbers of voters are 
naia^ the Internet to register to YoteJ While tlw sample of 
this Imemet-based survey may be skewed toward those most 
likely to u« the Internet to register, the change from previous 
yeare sug^sts that this is not wholly attributable to our mode 
of collection. 

As seen below in Tabic 5, 84% of respondents sent in a reg- 
istration form or ballot request. Tliesc results arc similar to 
2006 and 2004. Approximately 4% of respondents were still 
not able to complete the process. 

TABLE 5: VOTER REGISTRATION/ 

BALLOT REQUEST 

Registration ^08 2006 2004 

I amt in a voter regiscra- 20150 

> tion/request fbnn 83.9% 

I did not send in voter mgis- 1100 

tration/requestform 4.6% 

Myfaalldcarri^widiout 1763 

Sltnganewfrrm . 7.3% 

I tned, but was unable to 1018 

complete the process. 4.2% 

NOTE: Respondents were asked, "Did you fie a voter registration/ 
ballot retjuest form for any of the 2008 electums?” “My ballot arrived 
without filing a new form” was not a response option in the 2006 and 
2004 surveys. Fiptres represent percent of respondestts to the question. 

C.l. Top 5 Registration/Ballot Request Methods 
In comparison to 2006, when 31% of the voters continued to 
use a combination of manual and online voter registration/ 
ballot request methods, in 2008 the majority of respondents 
used website programs to complete tlieir request forms. 


3 Because so numy resqjondents usc<i the OVF website to register, tbc ease of registra- 
Beat fiw overseas voters as a whoic may be ovcmace A 


66 % 88 % 

21% 3% 

4% 9% 
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TABLE 6t TOP REGISTRATION METHODS 



2008 

2006 

2004 

OVFWaitc 

6-^ 



Paper Provided by Lo- 
cal Election Office 

6.6% 

30.9% 


rv.\p VCibsiic . 

5 . 7 % 

12.6% 

18% 

State Website 

5.2% 



Afc....* .. . 



t^orm 



iZ9% 


A^OTE: Respondents were asked, "Which of the following did you 
use to complete the registration/requestform far the 2008 elec- 
tion?” "State Website” and "Youth Vote Overseas Website’ were not 
response options in the 2006 and 2-004 surveys. "FPCA Form’ was 
not a response option in 2006 and 2008. Figures represent percent of 
respondents to the question. 


C,2. Sending in the Registration/BaUot Request 
More individuals also used electronic methods such as fax and 
email, to return tiieir ballot requests than in 2006 (18.2% in 
2008 venus 1 1% in 2006). However, traditional post was still 
the dominant method, which could have resulted in a higher 
risk of missed deadlines and late ballots. Combined physiad 
delivery methods represented 80% of rcgistration/ballot re- 
quest return in 2008. 


TABLE 7f METHODS FOR SENDING IN 
REGISTRATION/BAIXOT REQUESTS 
Method 2008 2006 





Email 5.9% 5% 


OraficdMaSl ‘ ^ 5.5% 7% 



Express Your Vote (OVF/FcdEx) 2J% 

MshtaiyPost ' ‘ 2.0% ^ 2% 


Other 1.9% 

NOTE: Respondents were asked, "How did you return your voter 
regists-ation/baliot request form?” In 2004 questions about the 


method for sending m rp^stration req$iest was combined with ques- 
tions about ballot return. See Table IS for details. Figures represent 

percent of respondents to dse question. 

The increased use of email and fax may speed up the registra- 
tion process, Imt it also introduces privacy and security issues of 
which many voters may not be aware. ‘The NISI' report recom- 
nsemied that, ’'While the threats to telephone, e-mail, and web 
can be mitigated through the use of procedural and technical 
security controls, they are still more serious and challenging 
tt> ov^comc.’^ Although online solutions for IJOCAVA vot- 
ing are attractive from matty perspectives, OVF continues to 
reasmmend caution. Appropriate online solutions should not 
risk the security, confidentiality, or identity of voters. 

As seen below in Table 8, how a registration fortn/ballor re- 
quest was sent in also influenced whether or not a voter re- 
ceived a ballot. 23.8% of respondents who sent in a request by 
email did not receive a ballot aitd 21-596 of respondents who 
used fax did not receive a bailor. Votcr-s don’t always realize 
that an emailed or faxed request in most states doc.s not ex- 
empt the voter from sending in the signed original. “In effect 
it is twice the work and therefore wc arc not actively encou- 
raging it,’ stated Katie BUnn, Assistan t Director of Elections, 
Washington State Secretary of State. “Our state still requires 
that the signed form arrive by the deadline, regardless of the 
earlier electronic transmission, and for voters this practice can 
be mi.sleading.” 


4 ^^enscheiii. AndrewandNelsan Hastings. 2008. “A Ihreat Analysis on UO(!,'AVA 
National Institute ofStandards and Tccknology. US Deparmicnt of 

Coetmerce. 
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TABLE METHODS FOE SENDING IN 

EEGIST&ATION/BAiLOT REVESTS 



■ DM you receive 

a ballot frofii 
yonr U.S. election office? 

How did you return 
your voter reglstra- 
tlon/balioi: request 

form? 

Yes No Total 




1638 

11985 


48.R% 

599% 

Certified Mail 

951 

5.7% 

151 

4.5% 

1102 

5.5% 

Express Your Vote .;'C 

320 

Sli 

411 

(OVF/F=dEj) 

li9% 

2.7% 

:2a% 

FedEx. DHL or Other 

690 

167 

857 

commercial courier 

4.1% 

5.0% 

4.3% 

MiUtaryPost 

357 

2.1% 

47 

i.4% 

. 404 
2j0% 

Embajisy or Consulate 

357 

101 

458 

mail pouch 

2.1% 

3.0% 

2.3% 

FAX 

576 

35% 

156 

4 'A 

' ,37% 

FA X + original form 

734 

203 

937 

by mail 

4.4% 

6.1% 

4.7% 



Email 4’ original form 

631 

139 

770 

by mail 

3.8% 

4,1% 

3.9% 





Emailed it to the 

59 

38 

97 

FVAP 

.4% 

1.1% 

.5% 



,'S 


Other 

190 

185 

375 


1.1% 

5.5% 

1.9% 

Total 

166.49 

3S54 



N07'E: Figures tTpresent percent of respondents. Respondents were 
s-sked, “How did you return your voter registration/ballot request 
fbrjnf’ “Did you receive a ballot from your U.S. election oficeforthe 
Nov. 4, 2008 General (Presidential) Election?’’ 


C.3. What Sits in the Way of ieflstering 

to Vote? 

4.6% of ircgjondents did not send in a. registration form. Be- 
low arc tlw top €vc reasons that voters did not send in a form. 
Com|KUod 2004 and 2006 more respondents missed the 
deadline for voter registration and ballot requests. Furcher- 
moTC, many sarvey partidpaiits arc srili having problems ob- 
tainingiiiformation during the registradon and ballot request 
pn>ccss. *Thc higher number of infrequent or first-time voters 
in 2008 a>n^red to the Congressional election of 2006 may 
explain some of this increase. 

TABLE 9: TOP 5 REASONS A BALLOT aE€J0EST 

WAS NOT SENT IN 
Rca.son 

vl dioa^clvras still registered. 

“Other” 

, 1 missed the deadline. 

I 

The process seemed too compli- 
cated. 

T didn’t fod my voce would 

SV-v- 

NOTE: Respondents were asked, ‘Why Mdnt you send in a voter 
registration/baliot request farm for the 2008 elections. (Check all 
that apply.) Percentages are hosed on the number of respondents to the 
question and not the number of respondents for the survey. Figures 
represent percent of nspondents to the question and sample size. 

4.2% of respondents tried to send in a voter rcgistration/bal- 
lot request, but were unable to complete the process. What 
hindered them? As we can see below, votcre arc still confused 
about the rcgist«uion/ballor request process, and despite in- 
creased efforts by OVF, FVAP and PEW, many individuals arc 
still missing registratfon deadlines. 


2008 

2006 

’0(H 

339 ■ 

184 


31% 

20% 


247 

423 

218 

22% 

46% 

71% 



rishS 

25% 

'„2<m . 

gIfS;: 

170 

81 


16% 

9% 


99 

89 

22 

, #% 

bCt 

^ 7%. 


5 Thu tesisit is also rcfiecced in the comments left oti the OVF website. Many voters 
COntaewdOVF using misln&nsuijoti fTcm friends in other stares, “Because my ftiend 
state X . - Variadons in state laws cause con&sion and dampen st^strarion. 
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TABLE 10; TOP 5 OBSTACLES TO COMPLETING 
THE VOTER REGISI'EATION PROCESS 


i ntisscd rhc deadiinc. 

' ' i(' iu\ form wa« lenc oaline. 

I did A mnd nn cricinaS fo*m. 

i didn't know wiio to contact. 


3SK 

36% 

348 

34% 

208 

20% 

158 

16% 

137 

13% 


41 

27 % 


28 

17% 


N’OTE; Respondents ivert asked, "What prevented you from com- 
pleting the voter registration/hallot request process? (Check ail that 
appiy.fr Question vjas not asked in 2004. Figures represent percent of 
respondents to she question and respondent size. 


When encountering these obstacles, voters dcwiop a number 
of questions. Hypothetically, individuals who have voted be- 
fore may experience fc^r problems because they have been 
through the process before. However, as, seen below in Table 
1 i, 48% of those respondents that had questions or problems 
with the proces.s were experienced overseas voters. 


TABLE llj VOTING HISTORY AND 
REGISTRATION QUESTIONS 
"In the voter rcgiscration/baliot request process, did you have 
any questions and/or problems?” 


Did you have 
a probletn^ 

No 


What is your voting history? 

First Time Voter Experienced 
or First Time Owrseas 
0\i isi. .*• Vnu ; Vour Toi il 

1601 



7341 

(49%) 


7745 
. (51%) 


15086 


NOTE: Vh responses for the question "What is your voting history?” 
are collapsed into tioo categories. "First time voters” and "Voted before 
but never as an overseas voter” are put into one category. "Voted 
before hut only as an overseas voter” and "Voted both in the U.S. and 
as an overseas voter” are put into the second category. 


In Table 12 below, wc see that the nature of the questions that 
first time voters and cxpcriciKcd voters have differ. Exf«:ri- 


cnccd voters had more questions about re-rcgiscratioit or filing 
^uirements. First time voters had more questions about their 
v^ng address and electironically produced forms. However, ir 
is tciBng that even experienced overseas voters still have prob- 
lans with r^istration and ballot requests. Both gsoups had 
trouble identifying appropriate deadlines. 

TABLE 12: VOTING HISTORY AND 
REGISTRATION QUESllONS 

“What did yx>ur questions and/or problems concern? (Check 

all that aj^iy)* 


What Is your 
voting history? 



First Timffi 

Expe- 


34>ter or First 

rienced 


Time Overseas 

4'V—— --- 

Type of Probiem 

Voter 

Voter 

Voting Eli^billty 

202(5%! 

159(4%) 

Voting rights for Citizens 
who never lived in the U.S. 

85 (2%) 

62 (2%) 

; Regh^acion Deadlines 

601(14%). 

469(13%) 

Rc-Rcgistracion or filing 
requirements 
^ Misundmtandin^ in 

360 (9%) 

508 (14%) 

the form was transmitted 
electronically on paper 

'''^92(12%)'' 


My US voting residence 

421 (10%) 

278 (7%) 

Personal Identification 
Rcquiictncncs^^^ 



Notarization or Witness 
requirements 

123 (3%) 

129 (3%) 


187 (4« 

' 133(4%)' 

My election office required 
additional forms 

134(3%) 

98 (3%) 

MidS^^iaebifatxm 

111 (3%) 

Mi4(4%) 

Tax Impliaitions 

33 (1%) 

40 (1%) 


im&m) 

1208(32%) 

TOTAL 

4229 

3740 


NOTE: The responses for the question "What is your voting history?” 
are collapsed into two categories. "First time voters” and “Voted before 
bsttneverasan overseas voter’ are. put into one category. "Voted 
before but only as an overseas voter” and "Voted both in the U.S, and 
as an overseas voter” are put into the second catepiry. Respondents 
wereaskedi "What did your questions and./or problems lregard.mg the 
TVgistTatim/baliot request process] concern? ( Check all that apply.) ” 
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From the above, we can conclude that strai^iforward, easy 
to access information .about the process is the i^y to increas- 
ing registration. If even experienced overseas votets are having 
problems, then botlj government agencies and NGOs n«d »> 
ensure that deadlines and forms arc explained «>nsistendy on 
all websites. 


C.4, Registration Satlsfactisn Rate 
and Coofirmatioii 

Receiving a confirmation of their baiiof request ap^ars to 
be an important determinant of voter satisfaction. 42% of re- 
spondents received confirmation of their ballot request. 75.6% 
(or l4,918oucofl9,731 participants) mdicaccdihattheyw^re 
either “very satisfied” or "satisfied” with the voter registration 
and ballot request process, 14.2% were cirJjcr “dissatisfied” or 
“very dissatisfied." 

Tljesc two variables appear to be related and positively corre- 
lated.* As can be seen in Table 13 below, voters that reccire 
confirmation of their registration arc more likely to be satis- 
fied with the process. 


TABLE 13: REGISTRATION CONFIRMATION 
AND VOTER SATISFACTION 



Did you receive confirmation 
that your registration form was 
accepted? 

Yes No 

47S9<58%) 3587.01%) 

2370 (29%) 4172 (36%) 

. stiim) 

310(4%) 1153(10%) 

- », .JIOUIW,) 

8292(100%) 11439(100%) 


NOTE:Itespo»eieftfs were asked, "Did you receive confirmation that 
your regutration form was accepted? ” and "How satisfied were you 
with the registration process? “ 


Providing confirmation for registration and ballot requests 
is costly, however it not only improves v<Ker satisfaction, but 
might also increase absentee voting. These results are sup- 

6 Hiere is a Cramer's V of'.28i wicii a significance of .005 


poft^ by the comments that respondents made during the 

survey 

• * .,45 staUs need to insti^te a receipt policy, to let peo- 
ple know that their registration or ballot was received.” 
*/ then was unable to deterrmm whether this [my registra- 
tion Jhrm] was received untit I actually received the ballot” 

S. OVERSEAS BAilOT ISSUES 

B,l. Reasons Why UOCAVA Voters Sldir't V@t® 

Aftar registration, the next step in successful absentee voting is 
receiving a ballot. The FVAP recommends chst states send our 
their ballots 30 to 45 days before an election. Overseas voters 
who receive ballots two weeks before the election have little 
time to return them via traditional post. In 2008, 78% of re- 
spondents received their ballots. How'cver, as we see in Table 
14 below, 39% of voters received their ballots after the middle 
ctf October. Although this is better chan 2004 when 43% of 
voters received their ballots late or not at all, it is worse than 
2006. Despite the increasingattention paid to the problems of 
overseas voters, 2008 was worse tiun the 25% who reported 
receiving late ballots in 2006. Given that the majority of over- 
seas voters still use traditional post to send in their ballots, 
many individuals foce the possibility chat their ballots will not 
meet return deadlines. 

TABLE 14: BALLOT RECEIPT 


When did you receive 


your baUoc? 

2008 

2006 

2004 

September or caiiier 

i«% 

36% 

n% 

Ist half of October 

42% 

37% 

37% 

2nd half«f Occot>er 

28% 

20% 

29% 

Week of the Election 

9% 

5% 




■ m 

's% 

After Election Dav 

1% 



Dor ''k no A remembr* 

2% 



Never 



9% 


NOTE: Respondents were, asked, "When did your official ballot 
fiomyoux election office for the November 4, 20(18 General Election 
arrive?” In 2004, responses for “Election Day or after" are combined. 
Figures represent percent of respondents to the question , 
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Tabic i4 docs not reflect the large number of n^rspondents who 
reported In contmencs that they never received a baUot. The 
question, “^’’hen did you receive your hailoc?” vitas |x>sed only 
to voters who indicated in an earlier question that they had 
received a ballot. Fully onc-fifth, 22% of voter respondencsc 
claimed they did not receive their ballot at alL But just one 
third, 35%, of these voters were aware of and used the Federal 
Write-in Absentee Ballot. 

Of those who did receive their official ballots, 6% did not send 
them in. Slightly over half, 52%, of the total number of vot- 
ers who did not remrn their ballots, cited the reason as late 
ballot receipt. This is consistent with the findings of the 2004 
and 2006 Post Election Surveys. The main reasems why voters 
were lujabk ro vote in 2006 stennned from the combination 
of late and non-arriving ballots (45% of the total who did not 
vote or 20% of the total of all respondents). Thus, although it 
appears the number of .survey participants who wanted to WDte 
may have increased, many continue not to be able to because of 
late bailors or ballots not being sent to them by their election 
office. Tl:ic,sc frustrations were echoed in the comments left by 
respondents: 

» 7 did FIN ALL Y receive a ballnt from my county in [state}, 
but it arrived on November 4, and the postmark was Octo- 
ber 28. Who thought it was OK to send an absentee ballot 
out on October 28, knowing that it needs to be postmarked by 
N<niember 3 (going back to the US) to be counted at allf” 

• "My ballot arrived only 2 days prior to general election, 
1 would have preferred to receive it earlier in order not to 
have to pay jor express-mailing. * 

» "How unfortunate that I was finally inspired to vote in the 
2008 Presidential elections and the ballot did not arrive. ’ 

» "Registered to vote. Serving in Afghanistan. Never received 
a ballot. Tried to use the Federal Absentee Write in process - 
still required me to mail in the ballot and I was out of time. 
Got screwed by my state and am VERY angry!” 

■ "7he mail sent from Iraq seems to arrive without any prob- 
lems hut the mail to Iraq is net delivered consistently. J 
think [state] should have allowed nu to vote electronically, 
by e-mail or on-line, lam very disappointed to have lost my 
opportunity to vote because of an inadequate mail system. / 
even tvent to the Post Office here where they allowed me to 
look through the mail and I still, couldn’t find my ballot.” 


« 7 was dis^pointed not to receive my absentee ballot from 
my local election ofrice, although they told me in a long-dis- 
tance phone call from Sweden that I sms registered. Many 
friends here in Sweden experienced the same thing and were 
consequently too late in submitting an emergency absentee 
ballot. They unfortunately were unable to vote.” 

D.2. Ballot Issuos 

The number of issues related to the use of ballots appears to 
hare declined since 2006. However, problems remain. 

First, 433 respondents reported receiving ballots marked 
“Sample.” This was a problem in oisc county, and more vot- 
ers contacted OVF reporting the issue. Although the ballots 
were valid and should have been used, many voters were nn- 
derstandabiyconfused and some threw them aw'ay. 

Second, many respondents (97 total) were not sure who they 
trerc eligible to vote for, i.c. whether for federal offices only 
or for state and local offices too. Of those individuals who re- 
ceived ballots, 9-5% received a full ballot when rhey only ex- 
pected to vote for federal offices. 7% received a limited ballot 
when they should have received a full ballot. 

As in 2004 and 2006, concerns about signing a ballot affidavit 
existed. 26i respondents reported affidavits. These affidavits 
states that the voter was "currently resident” at their stateside 
voting address. In 2006 OVF recommended simple modifica- 
tions or clarifications regarding terminology on ballots sent 
overseas which could make a difference. Tins recommenda- 
tion holds. Voters need a small clarification to inform them 
that their US “voting residence address” is not their “current 
overseas living address," rather it is their prcviou,s US addrcs,s 
which is used for voting purposes only. 

In the comments section several survey participants com- 
plained about the required paper size being US standard in- 
stead of Din A4, which is used worldwide with exception of 
Japan, which uses a similar size to Din A4. As the comments 
demohstracc below, some states format their ballots to US Legal 
size paper. Thus, even voters in Canada have problems, as they 
cannot easily get US legal size paper, it appears that printing 
your own state ballot has introduced a new set of problems. 
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s "/ received my ballot ekctrsnkaily, but the size they 
said I shmid me doesn’t exist in this country, lemaiUdn^ 
county office to see if it mas okay to use s different size and 
they said yes, but seemed & little conjused about it. I hope 
baUot counted even though it wasn't the same dze!" 

» “Some pages in my ballot PDF document were lattdsc^e 
format, which m&deit VERY difficult to print, especially as 
paper is not US letter size outside of the US. / recommend 
that ail mn-miiitary ballots he designed for A4 paper, 
which is used by everyone she (except Japan uses a rmdified, 
very similar size). ” 

e ‘‘Ihe email ballot insiruclisns u>ere to print the baUet on 
8 1/2" by 14" inch paper which is nearly impossible to get 

outside of the US. ” 

* “In this election, a PDF of the ballot was sent via emaU. / 
printed it out, but the ballot would not ft on A4 paper. / 
had to reduce the size to about 90% to get it on one sheet ef 
paper. J filled it in and sent it back via airmail. However, 
I am doubtfid if scanning equipment will properly re^er 
the results since the size and positions are different than the 
actual hailot." 

• 7/ would have been very nice for those sts of receivif^ email 
ballots to have been able to print them at B.Sxll instead of 
8.5x14 because J had a difficult time finding a print shop 
that would print at that size. It put off my ability to send 
my ballot by almost a week. “ 

D.3. Ballot Return 

17,418 it:s}>ondcnts (72.4% of the entire data set) reported receiv- 
ing an official ballot and using it. 75% respondents in 2006 re- 
ported receiving a ballot. As in 2006, the majority ofvoters sent 
rlicir ballots back during or after the second half of October. 


FIGURE 1: BALLOT RETURN 
I don’t ienvu 
After SiectioR Bay 
Qaetfon Day 
The week isafore Uie eter^on 
Seiand half of Octohor 
First half of October 
September 



0 Percent of RespondeBts 50 

NOTE: Respondents were asked, "When did you return your compkt~ 
ed ballot for the November 4, 200S General (Presidential ^etionlf" 


Suniiar to 2006, some form of physical pose was used to return 
balk>ts in 88% of cases. 520 voters (3%) reported using the Ex- 
prcK Your Voto (OVF/FcdEx) Courier Express Ballot Return 
Pro^am. The number of respondents using the military pose 
office is low because only 3% of the sample represents military 
^^rs. 


TABLE 15: METHODS r'< .P 


Method 

‘ileguiarMall 

CcrttlScd Mail 
: FedEr, DHL or other 
commerdal courier 
Embassy or Consulate 
mail pouch 
Eis^ress Vour Vote 
(OVF/FedEx) 
Military Post 


5% 3% 

3% 2% 4% 

3% 

2% 1% i% 


NOTE: Respondents were asked, “Hew didyou return your coTn- 
pleted ballot for the November 4, 2008 Presidential (General) Elec- 
tion?" In 2004 questions about the method for sending in registration 
request was combined with questions about ballot return. Figures 
represent percent of respondents. 


The consistency of return methods overtime indicates that 
traditional post is the dominant method of ballot return. 
If we arc going to seek ways to "save time” in the overseas 
voting process, then ballot return may not be the easiest 
clement to change. Although it is a growing trend, only a 
small percentage of UOCAYA voters use electronic means 
to return ballots. To gain time in the process, electronic 
means to deliver the ballots to the voter may be the fast- 
est manner of reducing the overall duration of the voting 
process. 

D.4. Ballot Return Envelopes 

Those voters who vfztc able to return their ballots indicated 
several problems with return envelopes. Election officials 
should be careful when designing overseas absentee ballot 
envelopes, and should consider international postal norms. 
As the difficulty of envelope use increases, then the prob- 
ability that a ballot will be returned decreases. Over one 
quarter, 27% of respondents receiving ballots, cited prob- 
lems with ballot envelopes, and certain problems persist. 
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TABLE 16; TOP 5 BALLOT RETURN ENVELOPE 
PROBI.EMS 




. ^ ■ 

mot 

« r'lj," ‘ no»‘ 


B24 


required ? 





1527 

609 

SI 


9% 

19% 

3% 





SucafthezEnim 

envefope 

sn 

.... . 

.•'•'TW ■■ ■ 


T.- 

Missing- bailor secrecy 

402 

78 


emxiope/siceve 

2% 

2% 


Witness or notary 

321 

. 96 

214 

requirements 


3% 

12% ^ 

NOTE: Respondents were asked, "BaUot return envelope: 

Did any of 


the foUomng cause pTobk-ms? (Check ailthai apply.)" Figures repre- 
sent percent ofrtspondents and sample size. 

Many Americans abroad are used to the “Postage not re- 
iquired” stamp on governsnent envelopes. Unfortunately, these 
envelopes arc only valid if the document is mailed within tJie 
domestic or U.S. Military Postal system. Many voters either 
do Jiot put tJ^c correct postage on these non-standard, over- 
sized envelopes or overlook the postage entirely. They see the 
postage-paid insignia, ignore the fine print, and drop it in the 
mailbox. It begs the question; should civilian absentee and 
military absentee overseas voters receive different envelopes? 
Many respondents shared this concern in their comments. 

D.5. Satisfaction with the Balloting Process 

Despite deadlines and problems with envelopes, 85% of those 
voters who received a bailor and voted reported being either 
“very satisfied” or “satisfied" with rhe process. This is consis- 
tent with previous years. Wc can conclude that satisfactioji is 
fairly high for those that are able to navigate the process and 
has not changed over time. 


TABLE 17: SATISFACTION WITH THE VOTING 

PROCESS 


Satisfaction 

2008 

2006 

2004 


5 


s.-' 

o 




1 

1 

2 

g 

.r 

'''f' 

\-x:' 

kf ce:.-. : 

If; 

Very Satisfied 

43% 

47% 

45% 

44% 


Satisfied 

, 33% 

.■38%.. 

: 35%'; 

■'.42%',., 


Neutral 

10% 

9% 

ifl% 

9% 


Dissatisfied 

■ i% : 

'4% 

' 4% ' 

-4%' 

' 2m 

Very dissatisfied 

7% 

2% 

5% 

2% 



NOTE: Respondents were asked, "How satisfied were you with the 
registration ospea/ balloting aspect of your November 4, 200S vot- 
ing experience?" In 2004 respondents were asked if they were satisfied 
or dissatisfied with the experience as a whole. 

E. FWAB 

The Federal Write-in Absentee Ballot (FWAB) is an alter- 
native, downloadable ballot which voters can use in General 
Elections for the offices of Prcsidcnc/Vicc President, U.S. 
Representative, and U.S. Senator, as well as the non-voting 
congressional representatives from the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, etc.’ The FWAB, by federal law, is accepted by all 
states and territories. 

OVF asked questions about the FWAB to two sets of voters; 
those who did not get a ballot and used the FWAB, and those 
who received a ballot but also used the FWAB. 18% of those 
respondents who received a ballot used the FWAB before get- 
ting their ballot. 


7 A few $iacss alkiw Ae FWAB lo be used ns s combined rtgistr arion and baiSot Some 
sacs also alJow stsc of Ae FWAB for .lon-fedcrid and for primary eiccrions. 
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E,l. Awartntss 

We asked those respondesits (5330) who did not receive a bah 
loc if they were aware of the F WA.B. 52% of these voters (27^ 
respondents) were jtot aware of the FWAB. 35% were aware of 
the FWAB and used it and i3% were aware trf’ the FWAB bat 
did not ase it. We also asked those voters who retxdved balk^ 
if they were aware of the FWAB. 58% were not aware (8795 
respondents). 

This appears to indicate a decrease in awareness. In 2006 only 
46% percent knew about the FWAB. 14% of the rcqjondoits 
who voted used the FWAB, of which 3% also ended-up send- 
ing in their state ballot as w'di. 48% of respondents in 2004 
were aware of the FWAB. These results arc summarized in 
Table 18 below, which collapses the two groups into one. 

TABLE 18: FWAB AWARENESS 


Aia arciiess 

2008 

2006 

2004 

Yes 

■ 44% 

46% 

48% 

SSiSliiSi 




No 

56% 

54% 

52% 


JVC?7!E,' Rsspondents were asked, "Jfse Federal Write-in Absentee 
Ballot (FWiB) is a ballot option for registered voters whose official 
ballots do not arrive in time. Were you aware of the FWABf^ 

This finding 5.s discouraging. The 2008 efForts of the FVAP, 
OVF and Pew’s Center on the States into building FWAB 
awareness, do not show significant impact. However, these re- 
sults may also reflect the high percenta^ of first time overseas 
voters to whom the concept of the FWAB is entirely new. 

£.2. Access 

For the first tiiiic, OVF actively promoted the new FWAB 
and incorporated new questions into its yearly survey. As seen 
below in Table 19, the majority of respondents received their 
FWAB via the Internet. 


TABLE 19: WHERE DID YOU OBTAIN YOUR 

FWAB? 




Respondents 
who :recelved 



ao'sllos ani 


who isned the 

used the 

Where 

I W4B 

FWAB 

^‘Overseas Vote' • 

FouikdaDDu 

62% 

ss% 

YouA Vote Overseas 

3% 

3% 

. OVF Military Voter 
Services 

. 1% ■ ■ 

' ^ 1* 

Federal Voting Assis- 
tance Program (FVAP) 

U% 

8% 

Assistance 
Officer (VAO) 

1%. 


US Consulate or 
Embassy 

6% 

4% 

Sene W local doedon 



State Election Website 

4% 

5* 

voto* re^traeion 
organtzac im 

2% 

2% 

Political Party 

4% 

2% 


3% 


NOTE: Respondents were ashed, "Where did you obtain your 
FWABT" The total number of respondents for both columns is 5089. 


This finding is confirmed in Tabic 20, which indicates that the 
majority downloaded an online version of the FWAB. 
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TABLE 20s PAPER VS ONLINE FWAB 

Respf^dUitts 
Respoadencs who received a 

wli 0 used the ballot and osed 

■Version EWAB the FWAB 

Downloaded an o--'*- /r^n/ 

. oo% 67% 

onlme version 

NOTE: Respofidents were asksd, ‘'Did you receive s paper verstm ef 
the FWAB or didyou me and dsumload an online vtnivnf The tetei 
number efrespondents for both columns is SI82. 

E.3. Usags 

21.6% of our respondents (5182 individuals) used an FWAB. 
As we can see in Table 2 1 , the FWAB is used as a last xeson by 
many voters and sent it during the second half of October or 
kter. Those who received a ballot and used the FW'AB appear 
CO have used tlic FWAB earlier out of concern that their ballot 
was late. Thus, voters arc using it after mid-October as FVAP 
and OVF advise. 


TABLE 21: W^HEN DID YOU RETURN YOUR 
COMPLETED FWAB? 


Whoi 

Respondents 
who used the 
FWAB 

Respondents 
who received a 
ballot and used 
the FWAB 

September 

■ 6% 

18% 

First half of October 

22% 

32% 

Second half of October 

-37% 

‘ , 3296 - 

Week before the Elec- 
tion 

27% 

10% 

r.lcctior. Day 


rk' 

1 don’t remember 

2% 

7 % 


NOTE: Respondents wen asked, "When didyou obtain your 
FWAB?" Ihe total number of respondents for both columns is 5027. 


Approximately 35% of those individuals, who received a ballot 
but did not use it, said that was because they had already used 
an FWAB. These voters may have understood that if their of- 
ficial ballot arrives after using the FWAB, they should send it 
in. Results of the US Election Assistance CommiKion’s Elec- 
tion Day Survey, expected by mid-2009, will provide another 
view of FWAB usage from the standpoint of election offidals. 


In Appendix 2 and 3, FWAB usage by state is listed. These tar 
bias d emons t ra te that the latest tmmbcrs of FWAB users voc- 
in California, New York, Texas, Florida and Pennsylvania. 

F. VOTER OOTREACII 

Since the Help America Vote Act of 2002, the U.S. govern- 
ment has attempted to increase and improve information for 
overaeas voters. However, as has been mentioned throughout 
this ^wrt, the need for more straightforward information is 
still paramount to successful voting. Each state can have dif- 
ferent deadlines or additional registration requirements. This 
can confuse voters and wc see chat they use a variety of web- 
sires for information. 


TABLE 22; SOURCES OF VOTER INFORMATION 


Top 5 Voter "Websites 

Number of 
Respondents 

OvcEseas Vote Foundation 19,268 

Political Parry (Any) 2,26'2 

Political Campaign (Any) 1,951 T 

American Citizens Abroad 1,788 

YotoH Vote Overseas 1,171 


Top 5 Government Organizations or Websites 

Number of 
Respondents 

FedccalVocingAssistancePtogram c 

'(FVAP) ™ 

Local Election Office or Website in US 4.372 

Scare Board of Eieceions/Scerecary of 

US Embassy or Consulate 2,849 

US D^>artmentofSUce 768 

NOTE: Respondents tvere asked, “IVkkh of the following websites 
did you consult fir voting information or assistance? (Check ail 
that appfy.y “Which of the fillowing government organizations or 
websites didyou consultfir voting information or assistance? (Check 
ell that apply.)" 


As seen above in Table 22, cl'te Overseas Vote Foundation was 
the number one voter website and the FVAP was the nitmbcr 
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one governmesit organization.® An import step in future k- 
search is an inYestigation and comparison of these welmces in 
order to identify information inconsistencies, 

¥. 1 . ftPtfs ¥0t®rs 

In 2008 OVF tar^ted youth voters (i.c^ between 18 and 29 
years of age) via our special Youth Vote Overseas wci^itc. 
17% of our respondents were between the age of 18 ai^ 29, 
of 'which only 22% had experience voting overseas- Only 23% 
of youth voters 'were students studying abroad, of 'adikdi 64% 
were involved, in unde^raduate studies. 10% of youth rei^on- 
dents 'vt^ere born abroad and 17% were working abroad, 

86.4% of youth voters sent in a voter registration form. 70% 
were either “satisfied” or “very satisfied” with the rt^stration 
process and 80% were satisfied 'with balloting. Family or friends 
were the number one consultant for voting information fol- 
lowed by OVF or Youth Vote Overseas. 84% of students found 
it easy to locate information about overseas voting. 

Quotes from young voters: 

» 7 think absentee ballots should be sent out earlier. Mine 
came in LATE October and i was filing really nervous. ” 

» 7 ioould have liked some type of email or confirmation that 
my ballot request was received. 1 was worried for weeks that 
I was not going to receive a ballot in time."’ 

» "This will be the first time lam voting. I was excited hut did 
not get my ballot / requested. " 

■ 7/ was made very easy because of the help from the admin- 
istration of my study abroad program ” 

It seems young voters found information and registered, but 
many had to wait nervously for their ballots to arrive. Some 
never received their ballots, which caused deep disappoinr- 
mcm. Receiving ballots in tlic first or s»:ond sveck of Octo- 
ber is just too late for voters who live in Chile, Uruguay, or 
even Italy (to mention just a few) to return them to the United 
States by postal mail in order to meet their state s ballot return 
deadlines. Tliose who knew about the FWAB vttre still able 
to vote, but for those who didn’t, as chose quoted above, their 
first election experience was not positive. 

§ Hiesc results may be an anifac t of chc daa; i.c. the OVF email list was uad to inrite 
people ro take the sors^y. However, when compaieii to Ac open ampk, Ac tanking 
sKsyed Ac same. Voters were not asked about their satisfaction with these w<Asr£S as 
they were in 2006 and 2004, 


F. a. MUitary Voters 

In 2008 OVF afoa hosted a spedai site for military voter ser- 
«c«. 1,140 our respondents were cither military voters or 
spouses and dependents of military voters. 63% of these par- 
ticipants were new to overseas voting. The information rc- 
^nirces UMid by milicary^ voters were shglirly different than the 
dvillan population. Whereas the majority of respondents used 
Ac OVF -wcbsicc to complete their voter registration request, 
22.5% of military voters used the FVAP website and 5.7% 
used a paper form provided by their Voting Assistance OUcer 
(VAO). 18% of military voters used the military post to recurft 
their ballot request forms. Only 70% were ".satisfied” or “very 
satisfied’ with the registration proce.s,s and 85% were satisfied 
with the balloting process. 

27.5 % of military voters did not get their ballots, as opposed 
to the 22% of civilian voters who did not get a ballot. This is 
an improvement over 2006 when 36% of military voters did 
not get Aeir ballots. Unfortunately, of chose respondersts who 
received a ballot, 40% got their ballots lace, which is the same 
result as 2006. 

Given chat military voters sufier everr more from late bal- 
lots, the FWAB option is very important to thi.s sec of voters. 
59% of military voters arc aware of the FWAB option, which 
is higher than Ac nonmilitary resuks. Of those voters who 
did not receive a ballot, 39% used an FWAB. It appears that 
FWAB awareness and usage is higher in tire military sample 
than in the civilian sample. 

G. STATE SPECIFIC EXPERIENCES: MINNESOTA, CALI- 
FORNIA AND NEW YORK 

By examining state specific examples, wc can sec which states 
have been Ac most successful in implementing new policies. 
These results provide us with direction in making policy 
recommendations. Below wc examine three dificrent states 
which exhibit variation in voting policies: Minnesota, a “pro- 
gressive" state; California, a mixed policy state; and New 
York, a state with traditional overseas voting laws, 

Mmnesota is a “progressive” state in terms of overseas vot- 
ing. The deadline for regtsemtion is “late” (i.e. November 3). 
providing the voter with a lot of time. Voters may submit an 
absents ballot application by mail, email or fax. Voters may 
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also ciioosc whether to receive their ballot hj mail, email or 
fax. Regardless of how ic is received, ballots most be returned 
by .mail or an express delivery service by Eiccrion Day. Fur- 
thermore, the Minnesota Secretary of State was proac- 

tive in reaching out to overseas voters. They had a customized 
OVF state hosted system, and employed an outreach staff 
person for UOCAVA voters. There were 785 Minnesota re- 
spondents to the survey. 

California, on the other hand, has a mixture of progressive 
and standard politics on overseas voting. The stare features a 
late ballot request deadline for registered smters (October 28). 
They allow ballot requests to be transmitted by fax, but not by 
email However, faxed new voter registration/baWot request 
forms must arrive by October 20 and be followed by originai, 
signed forms in the mail. Ballots are sent via traditional post. 
There w-cre 3,377 California respondents to the survey. 

Finally, New York i.s the least progressive of these three states 
in their voci.ng materials transmission options, in addition, 
they have a very late primary, which often results in ballot be- 
ing sent out late to UOCAVA voters. The registration deadline 
was earlier (i.e. October 10 for unregistered voters) and fax 
or email request.^ arc nor permitted. Furthermore, if a ballot 
mailing envelope lacks the required postmark or other date/ 
time marking or indicia, it should be witnessed when signed. 
There were 3,016 New York respondents to the survey. 

Only 28% of Minnesota voters reported receiving their bai- 
lots late. 32% of California voters and 48% of New York vot- 
ers reported late ballots.'* 37% of New York voters who had a 
late ballot used an FWAB, compared to 34% in California 
and 36% in Minnesota. As seen below in Table 23, Minnesota 
voters also appear more satisfied with the voting cxpcncncc. 


TABLE 23: SATISFACTION WITH THE VOTING 

PROCESS 


Califbmta 
Minnesoi.a 
New York 


Pesftiot o? Rc'.t osiacni.*; wtic 
or ‘Vcr\ Js!ati*.hi. i" 


■'3 6% 

81 


Bdloong 

80 . 9 % 


■’I 1% 




NOTE. Respondent^ uere ‘'Hs’. ‘f 5 <. ■ i ^ > 

re^ tration aspect f hallotihg^fpect cf ">0 o \i e t ' 
tmg expenemxf' 


The progressive policies of Minnesota appear to work. Min- 
nesota voters get their ballots on time and when they do not, 
they arc aware of the FWAB and use it. They are also more 
satisfied with the voting process. 


9 Baliot sirival by state js saininarizcd in Appendix 1. 
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n. 'd.KCTiON ^FlFiClAL SURVr.v ' ' 


A. IHTROOUCTIOi . 

Local election officials (LEOs) are the frontline admlntstca- 
cors of elections in the United States. Our ^al in this survey is 
to examine the various issues that LEOs encounter in terving 
voters %v1k> arc covered by the Uniformed and Oversea Civil- 
ian Absentee Voting Act (UOCAVA), By gathering informa- 
tion on the current problems that are encountered LEOs, 
Overseas Vote Foundation (OVF) hopes to raise awareness 
and suggest ways in which such problems can be amelioiaced. 
OVF conducted its first survey of LEOs after the 2006 mid- 
term election. 

Following titc 2008 general election, OVF once again surveyed 
LEOs in the United States. Ihc 46-qucstion survey covered a 
wide variety of overseas and military voting issues. Among the 
notable results: 

" 45% of LEOs said that they saw a noticeable increase in- 
both military registration/ballot requests and civilian 
rcgisrration/ballot requests. Only .10% of LEOs wit- 
nessed a noticeable drop in registration/ballot requests 
for military voters, and only 8% saw a noticeable drop in 
registration/ballot requests for civilians. 

■ 33% of the responding jurisdictions reported sending our 
a record number of overseas and military ballots in 2008. 

» 36% of LEOs said they saw an increase in the use of the 
Federal Postcard Application (FPCA) for registration/ 
ballot requests versus other forms, although 17% said 
they required information in addition to the FPCA. 

» Problems with voter registration and a voters ability 
to vote persisted from 2006 into 2008, The most com- 
mon reason cited for rejecting registrations, ballot re- 
quests, and ballots was missed deadlines. This provides 
more evidence of the longstanding problems associ- 
ated with getting ballots and ocher materials back and 
forth over long distances in traditional postal dcliwry. 
Incomplete forms and inissed signatures continue to be 
a problem, particularly in those states that insist on wit- 
nessed or notarized signatures. 


• LEOs expressed confidence that their processes were 
woridng well, and most do not think chants need to be 
made m the system. 91% said the training they received 
was sufficient. However, OVF has concerns that the ac- 
ceptance of the current status of UOCAVA voting ad- 
ministration could allow the problems cited above to per- 
sist long into the foture or slow the race of improvement. 
Impetus for change coming from the LEO level is a vital 
component to developments in the UOCAVA program 
« The forms of communication used by LEOs are changing 
rapidly. A majority now say that email is their primary 
form of communication, almost twice what was repotted 
in 2006. The incrcasingutilization of email is a major seep 
in oversca.s voting a.s it cuts out the lag time of normal 
postal mail communication and significantly improve.? 
the communications between LEOs and voters. In many 
individual cases, the .speed of email comnmnicattons is 
the enabler of the UOCAVA franchise, 'fire acceptance 
of this online technology Is a marked advancement since 
2006. Unfortunately, email ballot requests combined 
with signature requirenKnts can lead to confusion and 
even more voters falling out of the process. 

B. SURVEY RESPONSE RATE 

The survey was .sent to 4,944 local election officials in jurisdic- 
tions around the US. The survey was issued through an online 
survey program that provided a unique onc-tinic use URL 
link to each participant in the survey. State-level election of- 
ficials did not receive survey invitations. All 50 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, American Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands were inCsludcd in the survey distribution. 
The survey ran from December 5. 2008 through January 12, 
2009. 1,025 folly completed surveys were received, resulting in 
a 20.7% response rate.’ Partially completed surveys were not 
included in the results analysis. 

Wc received responses from 48 states, as well as Guam and 
Puerto Rico. As can be .seen below in Table I, 53% of our 


I to 2006, 3314 LEOswctc invited to compfere the stirvey. S'lKi fully corapieted 
airveysweesemvcdtesaltin^inan iS% response, rate. 
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responses came from just 10 states. Howewr, this i^resents 
a higher dispersion than in 2006, which ituika^ that OVF 
was able to reach a wider variety of LEOs. $4% of these re- 
spondents reported that they were either the election official 
in chajge of overseas and military absentee voting in the juris-' 
diction or one of several officials in chargc- 

TAB1.E 1: TOP RESPONDING STATES 


Mate 200H 2006 



16% 


Texas 

7% 

5% 

Connecticut ■ , > - 

5% 

1% 

Viqjjnsa 

5% 

3% 

Vermont ' 

. 4% 

^ m 

North Carolina 

4% 

5% 

Ohio 

^ 3% 

2% 

Missouri 

3% 

0% 

Geo^a 

3% 

' 2% ' 

Tennessee 

3% 

2% 


N0T£: Fi^-t>vs repment ptrctnt of respondents. 

C. U0£A¥A VOTER PARTICIPATION: RE6ISTRATI0N 
ANO BALLOT REQUESTS 

Althouglt the relative size of each LEO s jurisdiction varied, 
the majority had fewer than 100,000 registered voters. Of the 
surveyed LEOs, 73% of respondents had 0 to 24,999 regis- 
tered voters, 13% had 25,000 to 49,999 registered voters, and 
the remaining 14% had more than 100,000 registered voters 
in their jurisdictions. 

82% of .survey respondents (1006) reported an estimated 0 to 

99 ballot requests from military voters in their jurisdiction 
for the 2008 General Election. This fcprcserits a 2% increase 
from the 2006 Midterm Elections. Another 14% estimated 

100 to 499 requests. The remaining 4% estimated chat there 
were more chan 1,000 military requests, which is similar to 
the 2006 sanrplc. 

Although the number of bailor requests is consistent from 
2006 to 2008, when asked if they noticed an increase or de- 
crease in military ballot requests, 45% said that they noticed 
an increase, which is comparable to the 50% increase that 
LEO,s experienced in 2006, Only 10% ofLEOs said they saw 


a decease in rcgisti^tion and ballot requests from military 
TOCcn. This may he because the reporting jurisdictions are so 
small chat an increase, for example from 20 to 90 requests, is 

significant. 

Of the sampled LEOs approximately 87% estimated chat 0 to 
99 civilian voters requested, ballots in their jurisdiction for the 
2008 General Election. Another 8% estimated that 100 to 499 
civilian vorers requested ballots in tlicir jurisdictions, and 5% 
projected chat more than 1,000 overseas civilians requested 
halloK. Similar to estimates of military requests, when asked 
if there vrerc increases or decreases in civilian registration.s 
and ballot requests, 45% said they saw a noticeable Incressc 
in oveneas civilian registrations and ballot requests. Only 8% 
ofLEOs said they saw a decrea.se in civilian overseas voting 
f^istration and ballot requests. 


TABLE 2; ESTIMATED BALLOT REC^ESTS FROM 
OVERSEAS CIVILIAN AND MILITARY VOTERS 


Jurisdiction Size 

1 

25,000 

More 


Total Overseas to 

to 

than 


Civilian Voters 2^,999 

99,999 

100,000 

Total 

.Undn-lOO ' 71.1% 

’ 14,3% 

t2% 

86.5% 





100-999 2.0% 

3.5% 

5.0% 

io.5% 





O7crJ,000 (1 1% 

0.6% 

L6% 

.2.5% 





Don’t Know 0.0% 

0.4% 

0.1% 

0.5% 

Jurisdiction Size 

1 

25,000 

More 


Total Military to 

to 

than 


Voters 24,999 

99,999 

300,000 

Total 

'Undn 100 7a7% 

30.0% 

0.8% 

sm 





iOO-999 2.7% 

8.0% 

5-3% 

15.9% 





Q,r).0-j.' OliS 

«6v 

■ 1.7* 

a% 

Don’t Know 0.0% 

0.2% 

0.1% 

u 
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NOTE; Data rspresmfs paxenta^ sfrespondenis ^ Hjs^ue&hns, 
”Hstv many overseas dmUan voters /military voters in yo$trjurisdic~ 
fi&n do you estimate requested iraUsts for the 2008 GmentlEhc- 
tim ? ” Were are lOOS respondents ts the tivilian quation and 2006 
respondents to the military question. 

Hicss results are summarized above in Table 2. which reports 
the results according to the size of the LEO’s |ari«5iction. As 
we see can see, the maiorky of LEOs reported that fewer than 
100 overseas civilian or military voters requested ballot in 
2008. "Ihesc results are consistent with the 2006 survey and 
suggest a strong growth trend in UOCAVA voter participa- 
tion. However, 33% of LEO did report sending out a rccowi 
number of ballots in 2008. 

As predicted in the 2006 LEO report, the 2008 election wit- 
nessed an increase in overseas voters. However, although the 
nunjber of overseas registrations and ballot requests continues 
to go up, Table 2 illustrates one of the problems confronting 
calls for reform of overseas voter legislation and processes, in 
ma ny jurisdictions the number of ova-scas voters is still not 
sufficient to tri^r the additional administrative support 
voters need to register and vote. Furtljermore, it remains to 
be seen if this record level of turnout can be maintained or 
whether participation will decrease in the next election. 

0. LEO PROCESSES: REGISTRATION AND BALLOTING 
LEOs encounter a number of complex problems when at- 
tempting CO register overseas voters and send them their bal- 
lots. OVF asked election officials about the processes of over- 
seas voting in order to help identify areas that work well, as 
well as areas that need improvement. 

D.l. Sending Ballots 

The fim step in the process of voting is registration. UOCAVA 
specifie.s chat an FPCA registration form is valid for four yM.rs 
during which time the election official should continue to 
send bal lots. However, when faced with the challenge of UO- 
CAVA address maintenance and the enormity of waste caused 
by sending ballots to ‘dead addresses,’ many jurisdictions in- 
sist on some form of a ‘ballot request* as well as registration. 
There is great inconsistency amongst jurisdictions as to how to 


balantx even af^cability of the law with practical problems 
surrounding address maintenance for UOCAVA voters. 

As seal In OVF s 2008 Po.st Election UOCAVA Voter Survey, 
cxpenenced voters had many quescion.s about registration and 
re-fiiing requirements.^ 57% of election officials reported that 
overseas and military voters who registered in 2006 received a 
2008 ballot without filing a new form. However, only 7.3% of 
votcre reported getting a ballot with out filing a new form. 
19.5% of LEOs said that if a person registered to vote in 2006 
and contacted the LEO in any manner (mail, telephone, fas, 
and email) then a ballot -was sent to them , In only 6% of cases 
did cfccdon officials requite that a voter who registered in 
2006 file a new ballot request in order to receive any 2008 bal- 
lot. As seen below in Table 3, these results arc consistent with 
our 2006 findings. This indicatc.s that few jurisdictions have 
chan^d their requirements since 2006. 


TABLE 3; REGISTRATION SYSTEM FOR 
PREVIOUS VOTERS 


Registration Svstem 

2008 

2006 

Those who Fegtstered in the last election tc- 
’ ceived ballots without filing a new fonr. 

57% 

5» 

Those who voted in the last election were re- 
qxiircd to file a new ballot requc.st 

6% 

5* 

If they wm x^cered and ci^acred us> we 
sent a ballot 

20% 

17* 

We did not have any oversea.^ voters 

7% 


Idpo^know 

■4% 

2% 

Other 

6% 

16% 


NOTE; Respondents were asked, “Whirh of the foUomng hest de- 
scribes you system for sending ballets to overseas and military voters 
toko registered previously?* 

When we examine these respotsscs by jurisdiction size, then the , 
result is also similar to 2006. Larger Jurisdictions are more like- 
ly to automatically to send a ballot than smaller jurisdictions. 
This may be a result of the ability to register as a ‘permanent* 
owrseas absentee voter in these jurisdicrion.s or a variation in 
die maintenance of active voter status and addresses. 

2 Sts Kction C.2 of die OVF Rjst Election UOCAVA Voter Survey. 
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D.2. The Use ©f Federal Postcard Applications 
The Federal Postcard Application. (FPCA) “serws as an 
cation for registration and/or request for absentee ballot for 
all persons covered by die Uniformed and Oveeeas Cici^ns 
Absentee Voting ActP Of the sampled LEOs, 76% said diat 
jTjost overseas and military voters use the FPCA to regi^r to 
vote/fsquesc their absentee ballots in their jurisdiction. Ibis 
represents a 5% increase over the 2006 results- Furthermore, 
36% of LEOs said they have seen an increase in the usage of 
FPCAs by voters since the 2004 Presidential Election. This 
increase may be actributabk to new Internet-based UOCA- 
VA voter services, which use the FPCA as the standard form 
across all states. 

The specific requirements regarding FPCA comjdetion by 
the voter vary by state, and several states require additional 
information, such as additional identification (social security 
number, driver’s license, etc), additional proof of citizenship, 
additional proof of rcsidc.ncy, and additional address informa- 
tion. ^ Ihcse varying requirements can confuse voters. 17% 
of LEOs said some other form of additional information was 
required. Table 4 below summarizes the top five additional re- 
quirements. For example, 70% of those jurisdictions that have 
additional requirements demand additional identification. 

TABLED: TOP 5 ADDITIONAL REGISTRATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

Requirement 2008 2006 

70% 25% 

Date of Birch 43% 

tottei! '' u,. . - ^ < ..r . 

Additional Address Information 17% 47% 

NOTE: Respondents were asked, ’’Does your jurisdktien require a 
voter to submit any information in addition to what is required on 
the FPCA? (Check all that apply.)" Data entries represent percent of 
respondents to the question. 168 respondents indicated requirements 
in 2008 and 32 respondents in 2006. Because respondents were al- 
lowed to ched multiple responses, percentages do not add to 100. 


3 Federa! Voting Assistance pTogram, 2008-09 Voting Assistance Gaide.lwqs://' 
w-ww-fvap.gov/rcsourccs/tncdia/appcndix„£pdf. 

4lbid- 


When a state requests additio.nal information, it adds process- 
ing time to the voter registration process and another oppor- 
tunity for incomplete or invalid forms to block a voter from 

n^stering on time. 

D.3. Obstacles to Voting 

As recn in s«:tion C.3 of the OVF 2008 Post Election UO- 
CAVA Voter Survey, voters most often cited “still thought I 
was regstcred” and “missed deadline” as the reasons for not 

submitting a ballot request. Of those voters that could not 
complete the registration process, deadlines and the compli- 
cated process hindered them. 

LEOs were asked to identify the top three rea.son.s a registration 
form and/or ballot request was rejected during this election 
cycle, as seen in Table 5 below, The.sc results .show a doubling 
of rejection rates due to missing signatures when compared to 
the 2006 LEO survey. This may be cause for concern. 

TABLE 5: REASONS FOR REGISTR ATION FORM 
REJECTION 
Registration Forms: 


Reason for Rejection 

2008 

2006 

Misseddeadime: r 
i Foffxi arrived coo lare 

«% 

50% 

Form was Incompiccc 

3fi% 

36% 

b«gnai lire and or date rni^siR'' 

' in, ■ 

15% 


NOTE: Respondents were asked, "Ident^ the top three most com- 
mon reasons for rtfectmgregistration forms and/or ballot requests 
fom overseas and military voters in your jimsdicthn?" Data entnes 
represent percentage of respondents. 

LEOs WTre also asked to identify the top three causes of over- 
seas and military voters’ not being able to vote, as seen in 
Tabic 6 below. The results in Table 5 and Table 6 reflect voter 
concerns w'ith missing deadlines. However, it appears again, 
consistent with the data in table 5 above, that missing signa- 
tures is an increasing problem. This could be attributed to 
the increased use of email and fax as a form of . registration/ 
ballot requc,st transmission. In nearly all states, election of- 
ficials require that new UOCAVA registrations send in an 
original FPCA form. Many voters do not send the signed 
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original after faxing or emailing elidr form. Re^rdlcss of the 
electronic transmission, missing signatures or tiates is io most 
cases, a problem chat must be fixed through the postal s^ttro, 
which can add a significant time hurdle to the process. 


TABLE €t INABILITY TO VOTE 


Reason for Voters’ 

.« h'.t- 

tiyi^u'anru) 
”.1 d'adli;ie 




i No sig?iam«a^/prda^on 
the ballot nr ballot envclc^ 


26% 


20n^ 

44% 

' 18% 


NOTE; Respondents tvers asked, “Identify the top three causes ef 
overseas and military voters' inahility to vote in your jurisdictiont 
Data entries represent percentage of respondents. 


with their processes, many arc frustrated about aadeliverabic 

ballots and Toror address maintenance. 

E.l. Staff Size 

Stasis a Iky ^ror in providing voters wish information and 
sennccs. The number of staff assigned to the task of overseas 
and military election administration varies by )iirisdiction. 
51% eff LEOs reported that one person is dedicated to the 
management of milimry and overseas voting ir^ rlicir Jurisdic- 
tion. 31% said that two. or more people managed the military 
and o^rseas in their jurisdiction, and .12% of LEOs sa.id chat 
the management process of this cask was not precisely defined 
in their jurisdiction. As seen below in Tabic 7, the number of 
staff is teJated to the size of the jurisdiccioji. Tliar is, the larger 
the jurisdiction, the more staff that arc assigned to overseas is- 
sues. Ihesc results arc comparable with the 2006 1.EIO survey. 


When givejj the opportunity to expand on common prob- 
lems many LEOs cited problems with the delivery and return 
of ballots. This can be atiTlbuted to Invalid address informa- 
tion, problems with the delivery of ballots in some countries, 
and errors by the local election offices. 

Tiic most frequent reasons for rejecting registration forms 
and ballot requests clearly present challenges and there ap- 
pears CO be a difference between what voters think and w'hat 
LEOs expect. Better communication regarding deadlines, 
requirements, and mailing address details could lower the 
number of voters dropping out of the voting process. Tliis 
requires effort by both the voter (e.g. keeping in touch with 
LEOs regarding their current address) and LEOs {c.g. mak- 
ing registration requirements and deadlines explicit). Un- 
fortunately these are the same persistent problems that have 
been reported in t])c past. 

E. PROCESS mnmimm 

OVF also asked LEOs about their UOCAVA administrative 
process management. This part of the survey was designed to 
gai)i insight into how local resources are applied to UOCA- 
VA voting and where practical problems may lie. As wc can 
sc below, the majority of LEOs have a small staff dedicated to 
overseas voters. And although LEOs arc, in ^ncral, satisfied 


TABLE?! STAFF SIZE BY SIZE OF JURISDICTION 
Size ofTurisdiction 


Overseas Voting 
Staff 



OnepeCfonuidedi- ' 

catedtdiike^iuuuige' 376 68 23 28 4 3 i 

tnentoExrKUtiZyand 51% 52% 3S^% 55% 24% 33% 50% 
to ver s^ voting ^ 


Two or more persons 29 20 H 6 1 

manage military and 



I don’t know 




9 1 0 0 0 0 0 

1% i% 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 

48 2 2 0 0 II 

V% 2% 3% 4% 4hB 0% ((‘It* 


TOTAL 734 130 59 5i 17 9 2 


NOTE: Respondents were asked, “How many registered voters of all 
types inriuding domestic local and absentee and overseas and military 
absentee do you estimate in your jurisdiction?' ’How does your juris- 
diction staff the management of overseas and military absentee vot- 
ing?’ The results in this table are based on responses to both questions. 
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E.2. What Works Weil 

Next, we asked LEOs about wbat works well in thdr jam- 
diction. 81% of all respondents said that their overaii pKK^s 
worked well which is a very positive incre^c from 63% in 
2006. As seen below in Table 8, election officials al^) reported 
confidence in their ability to pro-activcIy deal with voter ques- 
tions and/or problems, and in rheir tracking and reporting. It 
appears that confidence in the overall process has increased, 
wfjcrcas confidence its specific areas has decreased* 


TABLE 8^ WHAT WORKS WELL 



2008 

2006 

1 ) i< o et.T piua *> wiMiyP well bk*. 

&% 

Ability to deal with voter questions 
and/or problems 

16% 

28% 


12% 

"27% 

Voter addrc.ss maintenance 

10% 

17% 


■ 



NOTE: Respondents were asked, ’‘What works well in your jurisdic- 
tions processes for managing overseas and military absentee voting? 
(Check all that apply.)" Data entries represent percent of respondents 
to the question. Because respondents were aUewed to check multiple 
responses, percenta^s do not add to 100. 

E.3, What Does Not Work Well 
Finally, we asked LEO respondents what did network well in 
their jurisdiction. Ihe most frequent response was “undcliv- 
erablc ballots,” with 37% of LEOs selecting this option. 22% 
of participants indicated that voter address maintenance is 
a problem, llic second most frequent problem reported was 
“postal service or delivery problems”, and the third was voter 
"address maintenance. Only 1% of the respondents said that 
the overall process of ovcrsea.s and military voting docs not 
work well. This is consistent with the results of the 2006 sur- 
vey, as seen below in Table 9. 


TABLE 9: WHAT T 


Ottrovo:^|aOcessutK.Mt<ji f, sv. 

Undelivcrablc ballots 38% 42% 

<^Bo5tal service or ddhKrypcobjcflts ' 23% 

Voter address maintenance 22% 44% 

ldon«kiK»)ft . 22% 

Other 14% 12% 

NOTE: Respondents were asked, “What docs not work well in your 
jurisdiction’s processes for managing overseas and military voting? 

( Check all that qpply.) “Data entries represent percent of respondents 
to the question. Because respondents were allowed to check multiple 
responses, percentages do not add Sc WQ. Respoitse options were differ- 
ent in 2006 and 2008. 

Postal service and undciivcrable ballots represent a serious 
piXKCss-managcment problem in an alarming number of juris- 
dictions and deserves much greater attciuion. Clarifications of 
requirements for address confirmation prior to ballot sending 
arcnccdcdforvotcrsandclcccionofficials alike. For election of- 
ficials, undciivcrable ballots represent vrasted time, money and 
lost votes. This issue was flagged in both OVFs and the U.S. 
Election Assistance Commission’s 2006 post election surveys 
and has yet to be satisfactorily addressed. Tlic comment-s left 
on the survey reflect the frustrations of many LEOs. 

"They move so much that we have hard time keeping up with 
who is and who is out and at what base or country. “ 

"The problem this year was the US Postal Service. 1 was in 
email contact with an overseas voter who mailed her ballot in 
time but it didn 'f arrive until the end of Nov. I emailed an- 
other ballot to her about a week before the election but it came 
a few days late. She missed the FedRx deadline by just a few 
hours so put it in the mail . " 

In general a wry' large majority of the respondents feel the 
overall process over overseas and military voting works well, 
which is similar to the 67% of LEOs who reported being satis- 
fied with the way overseas and military voting was raana^d 
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in their jurisdiction in 2006. One of the cl^Uei^es in 
reforming the ovcnscas voting process may be the nanirai sense 
among state and local officials that voting probfcms arc hap- 
pening somewhere else, and not in thek own jurisdictions. 
Mandator)' UOCAVA reporting in the upcoming 0.$. Ekc- 
cion Assistance Commission s 2008 Election Day Surv^ may 
help us pinpoint those states and counties whidi are indeed 
having problems with their service to overecas wters. 

E. 4» Changes 

Hre satisfaction level among LEOs is reflected in chek desire, 
or lack there of, for chan^. Only 7% of LEOs said that they 
are planning to change anything with the management of the 
overseas and military voting in the next 4 years before 2012. 
Training (48%), communications (35%), and staffing (29%) 
are the top changes planned. 

Although most said there were no planned changes for thek 
lurisdictions, the survey still asked these LEOs what they 
■“would change if they could change" anything, the most 
popular response was voter addres.s maintenance with 29% of 
respondents selecting this answer. This is directly related to 
the undeliverabk ballot problem as discussed in section E-2. 
above. Some LEOs would also like to chan^ communications 
(17%) and ballot request requirements (15%). 

In 2006 1 1% of respofuients reported plans for change to their 
systems. These planned changes included training, IT systems 
and staffing. It is difficult to determine from the 2008 if these 
changes actually took place, However, the satisfaction among 
LEOs has gone up and the dissati-sfaction with wter address 
maintenance, which could be solved with better IT systems, 
has gone down. 

F. TRAINING 

In Older to keep up with developments in voting legislation 
and technology, LEOs receive information updates and/or 
training from a number of diflerent sources. In fact 83% of 
LEOs report getting information and training, which is an 
increase from 2006. The State Elections Office (Secretary of 
State, Board of Elections, etc.) was the most common source. 
The Federal Voter Assistance Program (FVAP) was also a 
popular resource. Tlicsc findings arc consistent with 2006, as 
seen below in Table 10. It does appear that LEOs are receiv- 
ing more information. Furthermore, LEOs get the majority of 


thek information from the state or local level rather than the 

nackinal level 


TABLE 10: SOURCES O.F INFORMATION AND 

TRAINING 



2008 

2»s»6 

Stazfc Actions Office (S, c i , - v 
. Elections, etc \ 

95% 


The Fedeml Voter Assistaticc Program 
(FVAP) 

41% 


State person in ciuige of ITOCIAV.A. 
voting 


.16% 

County Clerk 

m 


The Election Center 

10% 

n% 


NOTE: Rtspondents were asked, “Who pavides you wnh updaUi/ 
xnfirmMton and/or training regarding overseas and military vonngt 
(Cbtdi all that apply.)’ Data entries represent percent of respondents 
to the qsustion. Because respondents were allowed to check multiple 
responses, percentages do not add to JOO. Response options were differ- 
ent in 2006 and 2008. 

Meetings or classes, as well as email and memorandums are the 
most popular forms of training. These results arc summarised 
below in Figure 1. The 2008 results are consistent with the 
2006 findings. However, in 2006 only 10% of respondents re- 
ported receiving online training. In 2008, 15% of participants 
indicated that they receive this type of training, an indication 
that LEOs arc moving towards new technologies. 


FIGURE It TYPE OF TRAINING 


other 

Talecenferences 
lileeHngt or CUsMs 
(ta.the*leb Tratning 

f2% 

Si 12% 



ss.» 


OnlhM 

Neweiettm 







tt% 26% 40% 60% 80% 

l>eiteRt «f ftespenefeRts 


NOTE: Respondents were asked, ^Please identify the type of infor- 
mation and/or training you receive. (Check all that apply.)’ Data 
entries represent percent of respondents to the. question. Because re- 
spondents were allowed to check multiple responses, percentages do 
hotaeidte 100. 
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Overall, 62% of LEOs said that they received more trainingon 
overseas and military voting in 2008 than they had in the past, 
and 91% said this training was sufficient or vesy sufficient. In 
addition, 39% said that their jurisdiction undercook sped J ef- 
forts beyond what was required by federal law. It is encourag- 
ing to see that so many states increased training for UOCAVA 
election administration. 

'‘...mr seo‘cUry of state elecHom director does an outstanMng 
job with the centra! voter registry system and training 

LEOs were divided over whether or not they wanted more 
training. 36% indicated that they would like more training, 
whereas 38% said “no” and 26% were not sure. When posed 
the question of what type of training they preferred, three re- 
sponses were preferred: meetings or classes, online training, 
and email communication. 

In 2006 only 60% of respondents felt that their training was 
sufficietJt and 41% indicated a desire for more training. When 
compared with the results above, wc can see that the satisfac- 
tion level of LEOs with their training has increased. 

G. ASSISTANCE AND COMMUNICATION TO OVER- 
SEAS AND MILITARY VOTERS 

LEOs reported a diverse number of ways in which they assist 
overseas civilian and military voters. 62% said they gave pri- 
ority to voting materials mailing. 56% reported using email 
communications to assist voters. And finally 52% said they 
contacted relatives to confirm voter addresses. In addition 
to these methods of assistance, 33% of LEOs reported using 
special po.sial mailings and 34% provided information on 
their website in order to assist voters. These results arc slightly 
different from 2006, when special postal mailings and email 
communications were the top methods. However, this can be 
attributed to tlic survey question. That is, in 2008 participants 
were presented with more response option.?. 


«i written communication by mail as the most common form 
of <»mmunication, and only 29% of LEOs cited email. 

FIGURE 2: COMMUMICATION BETWEEN LEOS 

AND VOTERS 


Ttbphone 

5% 


Trsdi^onal 
Post 
" 36% 


. 

FAX 

3% 


NOTE: Respondents were asked, “IVhat is your most frequently used 
form of communication with overseas and military voters?" Data 
entries represent percent of respondents to the question. 


Furthermore, 80% of jurisdictions either have a website or re- 
fer voters to a website, which is a 5% increase over 2006. That 
is, 45% oflocal jurisdictions reported having their own website 
in 2008. If they did not have a website, then 35% of LEOs re- 
ferred overseas civilian and military voters to the State Board 
of Elections website or the Secretary of State s website. 

As seen in the Post Election Survey of Voters, many voters 
had problems and questions with the registrarion process. In 
order to help voters, 38% of jurisdictions with websitc-s say 
that their website has specific instructions on registration./ 
ballot requests to overseas voters, which is an improvement 
over 2006. However, only 57% of jurisdictions with websites 
reported linking to other websites offering special assistance 
to overseas and military voters. Although this is an increase 
from 2006 when only 47% of websites provided external links, 
LEOs might do more when using this valuable tool. 


As seen below in Figure 2, 54% of LEOs reported that email 
was their most frequently used form of communication with 
overseas and military voters. The second most common form 
was written communication by mail. These statistics ha^ 
changed dramatically since 2006, when 63% of LEOs report 


G.l. Email 

The results detailed above indicate chat electronic forms of 
communication arc clearly becoming more common. 83% of 
LEOs reported that they communicate with overseas and mil- 
itary wters via email. Electronic forms of communication, cs- 
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pecialiy email, are fester and cheaper chan craditk>nal post and 
ideal for geographically dispersed UOCAVA votm. LEOs ap- 
pear to be very satisfied wich this method of communication- 

^Emml and internet access ts the voter is the most ^aent 
method for expediting ballot requests and receiving baUets." 

“I feel like a proud parent to every one of these people who re- 
spond to my e-mails so I can get their ballot to them.’’ 

“Having the email contact has been such as asset to the over- 
seas and military voting problems previously encountered with 

snail mail.’' 

Jurisdictions are recognizing the importance in de%'cioping 
email communications ability, and 54% of LEOs said that 
they collect email addresses for overseas and military voters, 
a clear increase from 32% ixi 2006. Of those LEOs who use 
email, 86% reported that email works well for them for con- 
tacting overseas and military voters, which is also an increase 
frotn 65% in 2006. Ihcy also said that the number of emails 
from voters is incrca.sing, with 68% reporting a noticeable in- 
crease. 

"3! really appreciated the space on the forms for voters’ email 
addresses. That helped so much to get in couch with them if 
there was a problem with their form. I believe this helped cut 
down on a lot of the rejected ballots and the majority of the 
voters did include the email address.” 

Of chose jurisdictions that do not use email communication 
(15%). 39% said that email is not necessary. Another 23% in- 
dicated that they are in touch with voters’ femilics already. 
The personal involvement of election officials to the extent 
chat they reach out to other family members in an effort to 
help a relative serving or living abroad cast a ballot is a genuine 
and valued measure of the care that election officials take with 
UOCAVA voters. 

n. conclusion 

The 2008 LEO survey indicates an increase in UOCAVA vot- 
ing activity. Although l.EOs appear to be increasingly satis- 
fied with their processes, undclivcrablc ballots continue tobca 


jfMoUem, LEOs confirm the frustrations of the voters: missed 
deadlli^ are a persistent problem. 

More cfccdrm officials arc embracing technology ss a means to 
fixpit^lems in the voting process. Email is an effective form of 
communication, and the Internet i.s used by many voters and 
LEOs alike. However, as in the 2008 Post Election UOCAVA 
Voter Surwy, OVF ur^s caution, in the Implementation of 
new tedinoiogy and the change of rc4p.jremcncs that Ir may 
impose on voters. Although email may speed up the process, 
when coupled with signature requirements on forms, many 
voters continue to fall out of the process due to nor following 
up their online communications with posted originals. 
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- . /.S VOTE fOJJNDATION 2008: . 
.r iJ.S AGE STATISTICS V, 


2008 was a very busy year for OV,F. In 2008 OVF Uundied 
and managed 17 overseas and military voters’ services sites. 
4.75 M individuals visited the sites to use OVF’s ^ven vot- 
er services. Furthermore, <DVF teamed with FedEx to offer 
“Express Your Vote,” the first express ballot return delivery 
program, from mid September through October 2008. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 voters took advantage of the new system. 
We should also note several important characteristics of OVF 
website users; 

* Two of five (40%) voters utilizing the OVF registration 
and balloting systems were under the age of 30. 

» IhreC'fourchs (73%) were first time UOCAVA voters and 
29% voted for the first time ever. 

« One fourth (24%) of OVF registration and balloting sys- 
tems users are members of the US Uniformed Services or 
their families. ' 

• After launching their new OVF “State Hosted Sy’Stcm,” 
Texas catapulted to the top state of OVF usage. 

A. OVF VOTER SERVICES 

OVF launched its current suite of integrated voter services for 
overseas and military voters in October 2007, in time for the 
start CO t he Presidential Preference Primaries voter registration 
“season." 'Ihe generous support of The Pew Charitable Trusts’ 
Make Voting Work (MVW) initiative made the development 
and launch of the new see of web tools possible. We introduced 
six voter services, with the seventh added later in the year. Sev- 
eral were .significant upgrades of previous application versions 
and others werc.brand new concepts. These services include: 

• Registration and Absentee Voter Application (RAVA): 
a ,scace-hy-stace customized automated voter r^stration 
wizard 

* Federal Write-in Absentee Ballot (FWAB): a scatc-by- 
starc customized automated write-in ballot generator. In 
mid'Scpccmber 2008, OVF, together with Pews M’VW, 
released a vastly upgraded version of the FWAB, which 
incorporated zip-to-distrkt matching and presented vot- 


ers widt dynamically generated candidate lists. 

■ Election OfHctal Directory (EOD): a comprehensive 
icK^ai election official contact information for all election 
jurisdictions includingphysical, express courier and mail- 
ing addresses, multiple contacts, phone, fax, email and 
wdjsitc ^dresses. Address data from the EOD is incc- 
grwed into the RAVA. FWAB and EYV applications. 

• Voter Help Desk (VHD): The help desk contains a vast 
knowledgebase written exptes.sly for voters. Tie data is 
available through an instant response system. As voters 
type their questions, the system provides suggested an- 
sw^. Personal questions can also be submitted and each 
question is individually answered. A Customer support 
ticket system’ assures chat no questions go unanswered. 

» State-specific Voter Information Directory (SVID): 
statc-by-state charts with election dares, deadlines and 
state contact information. All of the data is verified di- 
rectly with the states prior to postiitg and can be updated 
in real time across all sites. 

• My Voter Account (MVA)j an optional voter account 
system allowing voters to save their registration data 
and quickly rc-acccss it to reprint registration and ballot 
forms 

• Express Your Vote (EYV); In dose collaboration, in- 
cluding tcdinical integration with FedEx, OV F launched 
a groundbreaking worldwide express ballot return pro- 
gram, “Express Your Vote." TIk program ran from nud- 
September to the end of October 2008. EYV provided 
special OVF rates for FedEx ballot return to the U.S. for 
approximatdy ten thousand voters in 2008 

B. OVF WEBSITES AND HOSTED SYSTEM STRATEGY 
Over the course of 2008, OVF introduced 3 additional tar- 
geted voter services sites: Youth Voce Overseas; Military 
Voter Services; and a iow-bandwidch, light-graphic site for 
remote voters, especially useful for UOCAVA voters such 
as remotely stationed military members. Peace Corps mem- 
bers, USAID, missionaries and others living in locations or 
in geographic areas with only limited internet access. This 
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special consideration ro specific voter audiences was weli 
received. 

In addition, three states, Alabama. Minnesota and Ohio pio- 
neered OVF’s State Hosted Systems concept. These “early 
adopters” paved the way for the JEHT Foundations decision 
to support the OVF Hosted Systems Program, which helped' 
establish a new UOCAYA online voter services usability and 
interface standard. In addition, the state-hosted systems ush- 
ered in a neww^y of directly helping states improve the quality . 
and breadth of services to titeir UOCAVA voters. Kentucky, 
Texas, West Virginia, and Vermont adopted similar tailored 
Hosted Systems solutions arsd began to offer the OVF stan- 
dard voter services suite of applicariom. 

In 2008, OVF ran a total of 17 wcKsites featuring our com- 
plete suite of voter services, which comprise the backbone of 
OVF s broadening Hosted Systems. These websites included; 

4 targeted OV'F s.ite.s: OVF “Classic,” Youth Vote Overseas, 
Military Voter Services, iurd OVF “Lire” (low-bandwidth, 
light-graphic) 

" 7 customized Stare sices; 

AL, KY, M'N, OH, TX, VX'WV 
■ 3 major voter outreach organizations: 

The League of Women Voters’ VOTE4U; 

Rock the Vote and the Federation of American 
Wonjen s Clubs Overseas 
» 1 private corporation; ExxonMobil 
« 2 leading political campaigns: Obama/Biden and 
McCain/Palin 

• Other collaborations: Tl\c National Association of 
Secretaries of State (.NAS.S) licenses the Election Official 
Directory for their www.canivotc.org website 

C. OVF SITE VISITORS 

'Ihe combined total number ofvisitors to all OVF sices through 
2008 was 4,748,000, Tfiese numbers are of actual visiror/users, 
which came to the sites to use any number or type of services 
OVF provides, informational or interactive. 


FIGURE It TOTAL VISITORS TO ALL 

OVF SITES, 200S 

3aB ■■ 

• 
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SOURCE: Webalyzer ~ weh analytics 

Beiow’ the visitors to OVF Sices are ranked by website atjd 
country.' 

» OVF Classic: 

US, UK, Canada, Germany, Israel, Australia, France, 
Japan, Switzerland, China 

• Youth Vote Overseas: 

US, UK, Germany, Canada, France, Australia, Japan, 
India. Israel, China 

• Military V'^oter Services: 

US, Germany. Japan, Iraq, UK, South Korea. Italy, Ku- 
wait, Guam, Egypt 

• OVF Lite (low bandwidth): 

US, Japan, Germany. Canada. China, UK, India, Israel, 
Australia, Thailand 

D. REGISTRATION AND BAllOT SYSTEMS USERS 
The number of voters amongst all states using the Registration 
and Absentee Voting Application (RAVA) registration arid 
the FWAB Vote-Prtnt-Mail ballot programs was 1.19,342. It 
remains unknown precisely how many of the voters who gener- 
ated FPCA and FWAB forms mailed, the original signed doc- 
uments to their election jurisdiction.?. It is possible that they 
could have saved their w'ork and never sent in their forms. This 
is an inherent limitation to the current UOCAVA admini.stra' 
dve prexess: the forms must be printed ., signed and trammitted 
to the voters* election jurisdiction with original signatures, 

1 Soarce: GoogJc Andytics 
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Site visits/ usage was very Kigli (4.75M viats) a>nj|^rcd to the 
number of voters actually using the registration and looting 
systems (approximately I20K). 'fhe distinction between these 
voter subgroups is key to the understanding the demand for 
a broader range of services. For example, rclcct voters may ai- 
ready be registered and using a paper form, and thaefore are 
only looking up their eketion official to call and asnfirm they 
are the voter rolls. For them, the OVF sites provide value 
beyond the registration and balloting applications, which is 
different from, yet complementary to. those servitxs sought by 
others, such as fim-time voters. 

Typical of Internet users, many sice visitors are looking to 
OVF or a hosted sysccji^ site in their search for voting infor- 
mation. We provide them with election official contact details, 
deadline information, and answers to specific questions. The 
Election Official Directory, the State-specific Voter Informa- 
tion Directory and the Voter Help Desk are extremely popular 
tools serving voters both overseas and in the U.S. The statis- 
tics support the theory that maintaining and providing pre- 
cise data and information is as relevant and valuable to voters 
and election officials. OVF’s services provide timely access to 
accurate information, which is a necessary component to ad- 
dress concerns widely associated with untimely delays in voter 
registration forms and write-in ballots. 

Table .1 and Table 2 below reveal the number of voters us- 
ing the registration (RAYA) and balloting (FWAB) sciwiccs 
amongst the 17 sites. 

TABLE I: NUMBERS OF VOTERS USING 
REGISTR A TION AND BALLOTING SYSTEMS 
ACROSS OVF SITES 

OVF Websites - Registration and Ballot Systems Usage Only: 
Site # Voters 

: Ttem" 

Youth Vote Overseas 9,498 

MiitatyVimarWiKs SAlo. 

Lite (low bandwidth) 1,900 

Total «3;299^ ^ ' 

NOTE: InduJ.es voters utilizing registration and balloting services onfy 


TABLE %% HOSTED SYSTEMS ACTIVITY; 
NUMBERS OF VOIXRS IfSIM OVF HO.Smi REG 

ISTRATION AND L ' ‘ V . x > ' 


Hosred S 3 ^ms Activirv and 

Usa^Onfy 


- State 

S -s 

Organi/atsor 


Alibinu 

918 

^dcociMobil 


Kcnracky 

■ 643 

1 AWCU 


MmiK.w.aa 

4.853 

..McCain 

32^ 

Ohio 

i.367 

Obama 

i' .’.H8 

Texas 

8,089 

Rock the Vote 

i,S42 

WcstVi^inla 

95 

VOTE4n.org 

4,7^7 

Vennont 

74 



Total State 
Hosted Systems 

16,039 

Total Ho.stcd 
Systems 

20,004 


NOTE: Includes voters utilizing registration and balloting services only 


We can trace variations in usage of the hosted systems solu- 
tions to a number of factors. For example, the prominence of 
an "Overseas and Military Voter Registration” link on the 
Secretaries of State websites made a noticeable difference in 
traffic driven to the sites, as well as whether local election of- 
fice websites featured links to their own state system. 

The Texas website links are an example of those that caught 
attention. Texas simply put a tiny, higlrlighted “NEW!” note 
next to the link on their Secretary of State’s website, which 
successfully directed voters to their ser vices.^ 

Timing in release of the system also made a difference. Tlic 
.sites for Kentucky, West Virginia and Verrnont were launched 
later in the year and this impacted overall their total numbers. 
In addition West Virginia and Kentucky worked multiple 
strategics for overseas and military voters. They w'orked with 
FVAP as well as OVF. Minrsesota s actions in the areas of vo- 
ter outreach and their .strong communications efforts helped 

2}Mtps://ttxas.cy«seasv<ircfotjndadoTi,oq; 
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bring their performance up visibly during the coanc of 2008. 
With their site, the state soared into OVF’s top five staws.^ 

The League of Women Voters is an outstanding example of 
a domestic voter registration site capturing crcmcfu^ms over- 
seas voter traffic. Their navigation is dear and despite a post 
mid-yxar launch, the site performed vi'cll. The most oiicstand- 
Ing, however, was the Obama/Biden sicc.'^ Althot^i thdrsitc 
came online for only the two months prior to the election, 
they drove a significant portion of the registration traffic dur- 
ing that time with their outreach and advertisings 

TABLE 3: REGISTRATIONS AND BALLOTS 
APPLICATIONS USAGE AMONG OVF 


RESPONDENTS, 2008 

State 

Voters % Ail States 

'Texas 

17.52J 14.0% 

Calitomia 

15317 12.3% 

NewYotk 

il.322 9.1% 

Minnesota 

7.355 5.8% 

l^nda 

4092 " ^ 4 $% 

Ohio 

4,510 5.6% 


4.264 ,34^^; 

Pennsylvania 

\t.vjtrse5- 

4.190 3.4% 

Massachusetts 

3,425 2.7% 

1 


After launching their hosted sy,stem site, Texas swiftly climbed 
to the number one OVF position, passing California and New 
York. In previous years, Texas was ranked third or fourth. The 
same i,s true for Minnesota’s site, which brought the state from 
an OVF ranking below 10 to number 4> just below the most 
highly populous statc,s, which we can see above in Table 3- 


3 lin:ps;//minncsot3.civwicasvritcfound»ti<3n.crg 
4htcp5:/,'<jbajna-ovcrscasvow:Saun<iatfon.s>rg 


TABLE 4! OVF WEBSITE USEES BY TYPE 



% Total 

UaHormed Servkecxnembffit. spouse o<- 

' \ 

23.7% 

US Citisen raiding outside of the US 
t£m|M>rarily 

35.8% 

k'S C idftrn TCSidir^; oiushic otibe US 
pe«fi4nefttly 

40.5% 

A more balanced range of voter types used thi 

£ OVF systems 

this ^ar chan we has'c seen in previou.s years. 

Most notable, 

the Uniformed Services voters were strongly re 

pixsentcd with 

approximately 24% of all registrations completed by them, as 

we ^ above in Table 4. In previous years the 

representation 

had b«m a nominal 3%. OV F’s Military Scrvic 
uted to this trend 

es jtccnuriiC- 

TABLL5: TOP C Ol’NTRJKS KFPOR i I D 

OVFUsSERS 


Top 10 Countries 


UmcedStates 

2I.8« 

United Kingdom 

10.5% 

Canada 

7.7% 

Germany 

4.9% 

tvrf ,, j'»4' 

4.8% 

France 

3.5% 


34% 

Switzerland 

2.4% 

■ . 

24% 

United States Uniformed Services 

2.2% 


As seen above in Table 5, 2008 brought shifts in high-pop- 
Illation voter locations, Israel entered the top five of coun- 
tries with active US voters and held its position tliroughouc 
the election year. China also came in as a new stronghold for 
democratically active Americans. The high percentage of vo- 
ters choosing the US as their country of residence is attribut- 
able to a high number of uniformed services voters wffio vote 
UOCAVA absentee military voters, 

5 ljt^://tBilKar^ev«scasvotefoandanon.org 
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A5 seen below in Table 6, 73% of che voiers using the OVF 
websites were 6rst time UOCAVA voters. For 29%, this was 
their first voting experience. 


TABLE 6: OVF WEBSITE USERS BY VOTING 
HISTORY 


Voters by Voting History 

% Total 



Voted as domestic and overseas voter 

13% 

■ -f 0- - - ■ 

Voted as a domestic voter 

A4% 


Voted as a uniformed services and domestic 
voter 

Voted as a oniiormed services ^mter 3% 

Voted as an overseas voter 8% 

In conclusion, we have seen over the past 3 General Election 
cycles chat the movement toward che Internet as a vehicle for 
voter information, service and support extends itself naturally 
to the UOCAVA paradigm. It is an ideal voter outreach tool 
for UOCAVA voters living, working, studying and serving 
our nation around the globe. New online UOCAVA tools 
eflfectively enable American citizens to participate in our de- 
mocracy fiom virtually anywhere - bringing them instant in- 
formation. instruction, and advice. 
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Wkeu yon didn’t recehv your ba!!ot from your election 
did tou use tlie F WAB to Totcl 


Yes I was awa..re of 
FWAB and used k 


I awas% of FWAB, 

bst did SKStsse It 


No, I was not aware of 
FWAB 


Alabama 


Alaska 




nsa>- 


California 


-422 

15.4% 


C.!oiorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


Florida 



didn’t rec^ve ballot fmm 


did Ttm use tl^ FWAB to 


Mississippi 


New Jersey 


'-s' «•/->; t '• :i* 

1" . A ' ‘ ■■ 'cV ^ v-’'i 

' *Vk 1 * ! !*_ *“ 

7 29 62 


NtwYork 242 

84 324 650 

12.5% 11.8% 12.3% 
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California 


Delaware 







Louisiana 


S-ta M.iM]PMiur 


New Jersey 


New York 


North Dakota 



.m 


Marvlana 

70 



2.1% 


Massachusetts 

H7 



45% 


Mi-hig 1 

83 



2.5% 


V ti 11 

79 ■ ■ j 



" 2.4% _ “ 


Mississippi 

3 



.1% 


SjisMwr 


' <V- ' TJ J- 


i 11% 


Montana 

7 








South Carolina 




Wisconsin 


3299 
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i - QUCTeS TftOM SURVEY PARTICIPA. 


The OVF 2008 Post Election UOCAVA Voter Survey con- 
tained 46 questions. As seen in section lY, 24,031 voters re- 
sponded to the survey. The survey also featured several open- 
ended questions which allow^ed the participants space to leave 
comments and individual thoughts. Over 10,000 detailol ■ 
comments were received. 

A small selection of comments has been orginized fay the cat- 
egories of issues addressed. As you read them, please keep in 
mind, that this is only a sample of the tiiousands of comments 

received, 

A. im Am r^EVIE-HECEIVED 8A110TS 

® IVs received our ballots way too late to snail them back. For- 
tunately my husband was travelling to the U.S. andmuld 
hand deliver them. Our election office told us that their bal- 
lots were not printed on time so they could not mail them 
out any earlier. It seems that there was incredibly poor plan- 
ning, extretne immnpetence, or an attempt to decrease the 
likelihood of overseas voters getting their votes in. 

• It was extremely disappointing that tvedid not receive om- bal- 
lots. My dauffter 19 and son IS were also first time voters. 

• I was so disappointed not to receive the ballot and so were 
many of my friends and relatives. We thought it would 
come without a hitch. 

• I did FINALLY receive a ballot from my county in [state], 
but it anived on November 4, and the postmark was Octo- 
ber 28. Who thought it was OK to send an absentee ballot 
out on October 28, knowing that it needs to be postmarked 
by November 3 (going back to the US) to he. counted at all? 

« / received several ballots from the board of election in [state fi 
but I did not receive the ballot for President. 

® Aiy ballot was postmarked [city, state] October 6th, but 
didn’t arrive here until Flection Day! Yes, I completed it 
and mailed it November 4th morning. 


■ This will be tbs first time I am voting. I svas excited but did- 
not get my ballot I requested. There are a few other people 
here that did not get theirs either. Some of us requested by 
mail and ethers email. / am disappointed because 1 do not 

know where / can get to vote. J am registered. 

« I never received my ballot. I am devastated. 

• Ballots are not set up .<o that they can be returned in time. 
Sometimes it can take more than 3 weeks for mail to arrive 
here from the US. J had the ballot sent to my sisters home 
in NY so that she could FedEx it to me. 

• / was disappointed not to receive my absentee ballot from 
my heal election office, although they told me in a long-dh- 
tance phone call from Sweden that 1 was registei^ed. Many 
friends here in Sweden experienced the same thing and were 
consequently too late in submitting an emergency absentee 
ballot. They unfortunately utere unable to vote. 

• The primary ballot came three weeks late, but I thoufft 
maybe, they would do better with the November ballot. It 
has still not arrived. / am very disappointed, and didn’t 
try to get the Write-In Ballot until Nov. 4th and gave up 
because I didn’t have a printer. 

• I was disappointed that my state doesn’t allow electronic 
submission of absentee votes, like many states do. I received 
my ballot on November 4th, but it had to he returned by 
November 3rd, a day earlier than 1 received it. 

• / filled out a change of address voting re^tration applica- 
tion in the Board of Elections and Ethics headquarters in 
my district [state] in person around September 17, 2008... 
On November 7th, after the election, / received my official 
ballot. However, inside the instructions, I was infsrmed 
that it was too late to use this kiUot! 1 am highly disturbed 
by this. I want something to be done on my behalf to make 
sure my right to vote is not hindered or stolen from me. 
Please help me do so. Thank you. 
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> This is our 3rd presidential election overseas with our 
voting rooted in our last place of residence in the US be- 
Jbremovingte Japan in 1999. They have screwed it tip all 
3 elections and I have NEVER received a ballot in time 
to actually use it to vote. I have used a Federal Write- 
In Ballot in 2004 and 2008 (after missing the vote in 
2000) but this is unsatifactory. My [county] election 
Ojffice just does NOT get it and they have yet to get the 
process ri^t. They did express mail my ballot (once my 
wif express mailed hers and my Write-In ballot) but it 
was not received until Oct. 27 (Friday night here) and it 
was too late to send it back by the required Election Day. 
They never responded when we asked them to confirm the 
Write-In Ballot was received, that both ballots were ac- 
ceptable and would count in the election. We wrote back 
AGAIN and complained but they have never responded. 
They have given no electronic options to register or vote, 
so everything has to be hard-copy by mail.... It's obvious 
they haven’t learned anything in the 9 years we’ve been 
stuck voting throu^ them. 

I live in a capital city. Were I to live outside the capital, 
the ballot would never arrive before the elections and cer- 
tainly not in time to mail it back in. 

Althou^ I applied to vote abroad, I never received my 
ballot, which made me very sad because I would have 
loved to have voted in such an important election. 

Very unhappy I didn’t receive my ballot as requested. I 
wonder how many military members and other civilians 
living abroad didn’t either and didn’t know about the ab- 
sentee write in ballot. 

Even after registering ahead of time I never received the 
election ballot. Someone must resolve this, as I believe it 
is un-acc^table for a country like ours to have such prob- 
lems, it is beyond my betief. 

How unfortunate that I was finally inspired to vote in the 
2008 Presidential elections and the ballot did not arrive. 

My ballot never came. 


• I’m still waiting for a bsUlot. 

B. DOES MY VOTE COUNT? 

• I heard that mailed in ^^dlots from overseas were not asunt- 
ed because the election was not a close one. Is this true? 

C. COMMENTS REGARDING COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH ELECTION OFFICIALS 

I had call [state] voting ofrice 3Xin order to get my ballot. 
The staff did not know where Austria or Europe wen and 
dsought / was in the US. Two staff members could not find 
my ngistration but eventually they e-mailed me a ballot. 

I ended up payingalmost $100.00 to talk to the responsible 
person for the invalid ballot they had sent me. 

The main reason I was unable to vote was the odd require- 
ment of Wisconsin that I have a US citizen sign my appli- 
cation and envelope as a witness to my ballot request and 
FWAB. I missed the initial mailing deadline for a regular 
ballot request, but I still had a window of opportunity to 
use the FWAB. I decided to go to my local consulate for help, 
but they were closed for more than a week btfrre the elec- 
tion. I VERY MUCH wanted to vote, but simply could not 
manage all the rules, regulations and deadlines. I hope this 
information helps someone improve the voting process for 
overseas citizens. Thank you, 

When I applied for my absentee ballot, my state said they 
could not accept my passport number as identification. I 
told them they were wrong and to check again. (This was 
the first time in several experiences of voting overseas that 
my application was questioned.) Apparently, someone did 
check and realized everythingwas fine because I received my 
primary ballot on time as expected. 

My ballot was not sent to me by my Town Clerk, who as- 
sumed the address was bad because of the unusual, but 
CORRECT, UK zip code. In future, 1 will have them e- 
mail it so I do not miss the deadline. 1 assumed the bal- 
lot would come, but it did not, then I missed the FWAB 
deadline, too. 
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/ had a lot of difficulty convincing my home town clerk 
that 1 was allowed to renter for the primary...my FPCyf 
card was ignored and my parents had to go three times to 
the town hall before they would afcept my paperwork. This 
happened in 2004 as well, and that time I never received 
a ballot. At least this time I eventually received everything, 
after starting the process a year ahead of the election. 

Overall, my experience was successful because the local elec- 
tion office in my hometown in [state] was extremely helpful 
and because we knew people ^ingto the States ri^t before 
the election to send our ballots directly from the states. If 
that was not the case, I don’t know if we would have had 
time to get our ballots in on time. 

Back in September I went to the US. Consulate in Istan- 
bul to deliver my absentee ballot request/ registration form 
for my state. I never received my ballot from my state. I 
emailed my county election office and they replied saying 
they never received my request. I then forwarded the email 
to the consulate and they sent me a reply with no signature 
saying they don’t guarantee delivery. / didn’t vote. 

I was sent an email 3 days prior to Election Day telling me 
that the Absentee Ballot I had sent in wasn't valid. 

The website of the county I last lived in said I had to be 
there in person to register before they could send an absen- 
tee ballot. 

My local office [county, state] didn't send me a ballot, and 
then told me if I wanted to vote, I had to waive my riffit 
to a secret ballot and email my completed ballot to them. I 
asked explicitly if there were any other options, and they 
said NO and acted as if I was wasting their time asking. 
So J emailed my ballot. I found out only later— from a 
friend — that J could’ve posted a Federal Write-In Bal- 
lot, and that / had until the 4th to do so. My local official 
didn’t see any problem at all with requiring me to waive 
my right to secrecy in order to take part in the democrat 
process of the country of which I’m a citizen. What are we 
coming tof 


• The process went fine, except I had to call my local voting 
offiice ... to see where my ballot was. It turns out it was at- 
tached to my application and had I not called, I would not 
have gotten my ballot. I know now to call earlier. 

• The US Embassy was useless and downriffit rude about 
answering questions. 

■ The information and updates from our US Consulate were 
very helpful. 

D. CONFUSION 

• I was confused about whether I had to submit a registra- 
tion form, or whether the ballot would be sent to me au- 
tomatically. 

• I had thought I had requested my ballot by email, but then 
realized much later that I had to print and mail the ap- 
plication. 

■ I was a little confused about why I would complete an email 
vote and then complete a physical paper ballot. 

• I received two ballots - the second of which was called re- 
issued - 1 don't know why it was re-issued and felt very un- 
certain when sending in the ballot. 

• There was a lot of confusion among Americans living in 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, in trying to figure out if their 
ballots could be postmarked in the US. People here ofien 
send their mail with friends traveling back and ask them 
to mail it in the US. Some states allow a US postmark on 
the ballot, but others do not. This caused some stress as dif- 
ferent people voting in diffierent states were gettingconfiict- 
ing information. J called the Embassy and wrote to your 
website to clarify this for NY State. 

• Too many absentee voting options make it all confusing 
- we need ONE OFFICIAL information source. I do not 
know who to trust or whids is correct. 

■ On the California ballot, I was required to ^ve my last ad- 
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dress in San Francisco hut there was a warning dsattf it was 
not my current address then / would be liable for prosecu- 
tion for voter fraud. 

• It is not mefid to provide a postage-pedd envelope that only 
works in the VS. 

• One of my dau^ters didn't put on a stamp [on die enve- 
lope] and the other didn’t notice that you had to write USA 
yourself, so we doubt that their ballots got to where they 
were supposed to [ffi]. More explicit information about this 
is definitely needed, preferably from the Town Council itself, 
of course, but also from any voters-abroad organization. 

• I would Uke to know that my ballot was received and count- 
ed. 1 don’t know if that is a possibility or not, but it would 
be great. Also, I received my ballot in my email so I was 
uncertain the best way to send it back to the U. S. (what type 
of envelope, where to tape the signature pa^). 

• My ballot from my [city] district was so poorly elaborated 
that 1 had to call international long distance for instruc- 
tions as to where to place my 'mark'. We are [a public 
charity] in Mexico City and we aided about 300 people to 
renter and then later to vote. Many ffit their ballots un- 
comfortahly late. 

• It’s unnerving when your ballot says SAMPLE on it but 
the small print says you should vote with it...as they would 
not be able to mail a *real“ ballot in time. 

■ The only problem I had with voting was that the [FWAB] 
ballot did not contain any choices for office— everything was 
write-in. It was very difficult to locate information about 
who was running for local offices and then to make sure that 
1 was voting for the correct districts, counties, etc. and spell- 
ing candidates names correctly. If 1 spelled something wrong, 
would my bi^t be considered void? 

E. COMMENTS RELATED TO MAILING OR ELECTRON- 
IC TRANSMISSION OF VOTING MATERIALS 

• The mail sent foom Iraq seems to arrive without any prob- 
lems but the mail to Iraq is not delivered consistently. I 


think [state] should have allowed me to vote electronically, 
by enudl or online. lam very disappointed to have lost my 
opportunity to vote because of an i nade qu at e mail syaem. I 
even went to the Post Office here where ^xy aUowed me to 
look throi^ the mail and I still couldn’t fine my ballot. 

• The weak link in die chain is the local mail service here in 
Israel. My initial ballot request disappeared in die Israeli 
mail system, and had I not diougfrt to make a phone call 
directly to the Caiifbrma registrar’s office, I would probably 
never have received my ballot. 

• Trying to receive tfficud ballots from USA by mail then re- 
turn them in time doesn’t work easily. When voting just 
for President, why cant “write in” ballots be sent earlier? 
Thanks. 

• The U.S. Federal and local governments should primarily 
fax and email ballots. Foreign mail cannot be trusted for 
privacy and reasonable deUvery time. Paper ballots are not 
necessary or convenient for voting overseas. 

■ In this election, a PDF of the ballot was sent via email. I 
printed it out, but the ballot would not fit on A4 paper. I 
had to reduce the size to about 90% to get it on one sheet of 
paper. 1 filled it in and sent it back via airmail. However, 
/ am doubtful if scanning equipment will properly renter 
the results since the size and positions are different than the 
actual ballot. 

• I filed the FWAB with the Voting Assistance Officer here in 
Qatar when I found out I would not be back home in [state] 
before the elections. 1 was given a tracking number and was 
told the ballot envelope would be tracked by the military 
postal service agency until it was received at my local elec- 
tions office. I logged onto the gnphairsoftware.com/ballot- 
track website several times, to include Nov 4th, and watch 
the ballot reached only two post offices, one in Jamaica NY, 
and one in St Louis, MO. It was never received by my [local 
election office] in my state. Also on the 4th, 1 called the Su- 
pervisor of Elections in my home county to confirm they had 
my ballot, but was told they had no record of my vote. 
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• The Absentee Voting program is not difficuit if you plan 
ahead. Since I knew I was deploying, J requested my bal- 
lot be sent to my deployed location. The MPS provided an 
online tracking program to J was able to see that my ballot 
did reach poUingplace bfore the deadline. 

• The main problem / and many other embassy officials had 
was that we requesud absentee ballots in plenty of time but 
they were late arriving. Mine, my spouse and colleague’s 
were mailed from our [county election office] in plenty of 
time but they were held up at the APO sorting facUity in 
NY [zip] for weeks. In fact, my county told me they bad 
mailed one ballot 10 days ahead of another one, hut they 
both arrived here the same day. So the problem was with 
the postal service. They clearly were holding ballots. Two 
colleagues received their ballots YESTERDAY from the 
same sorting facility. 1 realize that this part is really not 
your problem but it is outrageous that the postal system al- 
lowed this to happen. I think it needs to be looked into by 
someone, if not your office. 

• Actually, my first ballot was received very early. I believe 
early October. However, the postal carrier lefi it in the rain.. 
I sent it back as a spoiled ballot, changed the delivery ad- 
dress to my work address and got another fairly quickly. 
However, the problem was I returned my ballot via Express 
Mail Service, EMS, shipping from the Korea Post Office. I 
mail stuff home all the time via regular mail and it usu- 
ally takes just 7 or 8 days. This time, my ballot sat in US 
customs fi>r 6 days'. It was clearly addressed to my depart- 
ment of electiOTSs, so I don 't understand what the delay was 
and I’m concerned that my ballot isn't the only one left to 
languish in customs. It did get delivered because I’d mailed 
it early enough. I hate to think that it might still be en route 
had I sent it regular mail. 

• My state election office [city, state] emailed both primary 
and general election ballots to me. I thouffit this service was 
fabulous! I also heaid that early voting was available in my 
state and some other states, and also think this is great prog- 
ress in our election process. I work for the Peace Corps in 
[country], and was very happy that we had access to so many 
voting resources to help our volunteers easily participate in 


the election process. The process was much easier now since 
there are more [transmission] options than in the past. 

• Thank you FedEx for sendingin allballots for FREE from 
American citizens living in China! That helped a lot! 

• I also voted from overseas in the 2004 US Presidential Elec- 
tion, and found it to be much easier this year, mainly due to 
the OVF/FedEx initiative. Thank you very much Jor offer- 
ing this service — it really makes a difference! 

• Possibility of sending ballot by FedEx or other service was 
not included with voting material received from my [state]. 
Flyer said "Postal service only. ” 

■ / was travelling when my ballot arrived, and would not 
make the deadline if I mailed in my vote, so I chose the op- 
tion of faxing in my ballot. The fax number for the [county] 
Supervisor of Elections, as stated in the instructions, never 
worked. I tried for 6 days. Sometimes I got a bttsy signal, 
but every time the fax machine 'answered' and I tried to 
send my ballot, it would not receive it. 

• Expected to receive baUots in the post, and nearly missed the 
election waiting for it. 

• Our 230-year-old system is outdated and in bad need of 
complete reform. We should be able to just walk into our 
consulate with passport in hand and vote (as in many other 
democracies, e.g., Sweden, Spain, Australia, etc.), widj no 
other byzantine registration or ballot request or FWAB 
problems. We lead the world in IT and Internet technol- 
ogy; there is no excuse in the 21st century. 

• It is 2008. Why can't we. offer Internet voting!... I person- 
ally want to see this put in place for the next election. Tag 
itagreen movement -save paper and gasoline -and maybe 
something wilt get done. 

• Registered to vote. Serving in Ajjffianistan. Never received 
a ballot. Tried to use the Federal Absentee Write in process 
• stiU required me to mail in the ballot and I was out of 
time. Got screwed by my state and am VERY angry! 
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F. OTHER 

• It would have been very nice for those us of receiving email 
ballots to have been able to print them at 8.5x1 1 instead/^ 
8.5x14 because I had a difficult time finding a print shop 
that would print at that size. It put off my ability to send 
my ballot by almost a week. 

• I am dtrilled to be questioned. Americans living abroad 
need better representation in Congress and elsewhere to 
protect our riffjts. 

• Why does the ballot have to be marked with a PENCIL? 
This facilitates ballot manipulation! Ink pen should be re- 
quired. 

■ I think all states need to institute is a receipt policy, to let 
people know that their registration or ballot was received. 

• I think that voter re^tration should be simultaneous with 
social security registration 

■ The process, should be made uniform for all Americans 
abroad, independent of their state/county oforipn specific 
voting policies. 

■ Friends from other countries marvel at the difficulty we 
have had and remark that no wonder we have such a low 
turnout rate compared to their own country. 

■ How can Brazil have such a better, electronic, more efficient 
system of voting, which is mandatory, than the US?! You 
cannot believe the embarrassment this causes Americans 
living abroad. It seems obvious that the voting system must 
be made more uniform and made completely electronic so 
that you can even vote from home if you wish. There is no 
need to “invent” such a system since it already exists in 
many countries. Simply study how it works in Germany, 
Switzerland, etc. and modify it to the US’s needs. 
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May 19,2009 


The Honorable Zoe Lofgren 
Chairwoman, Subcommittee on Elections 
Committee on House Administration 
United States House of Representatives 
1309 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairwoman Lofgren: 

Thank you for addressing the daunting problems that millions of American military personnel and citizens who live 
overseas face every year when attempting to vote. Although the federal 1986 Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee 
Voting Act (UOCAVA) guarantees the right to vote in federal elections for millions of Americans, variations in the 
administration of the absentee voting process in the 50 states and the District of Columbia prevent many military and 
overseas civilians from participating in U.S. elections. Problems arise at eveiy step of the process^ffom maintaining 
accurate registration rolls for this highly mobile population, to casting ballots and ensuring those votes are counted, to 
providing access to the information required to navigate the election process. Pew is working to advance solutions on all 
of these fronts. 

As pmt of our efforts, the Pew Center on the States recently published No Time to Vote: Challenges Facing America 's 
Overseas Military Voters, a comprehensive report on the administrative obstacles overseas military voters are confronted 
with in casting their ballots. This report has already sparked discussion in state legislatures about how to remove 
impediments to voting for Americans abroad. We respectfully submit the attached copy of No Time to Vote for the record 
of the Subcommittee hearing entitled “Mi litary and Overseas Voting: Obstacles and Potential Solutions” on 
Thursday, May 2 1 , 2009. 

American military and overseas voters deserve access to an election system that provides the highest standards of 
accuracy, convenience, efficiency and security. Although many state and local election officials have attempted to 
improve the situation for military and overseas voters, too many continue to fall short. Indeed, No Time to Vote found that 
when delivery time is Included as a factor, 25 states and the District of Columbia do not provide enough time for overseas 
military voters to return their ballots in order to be counted. To rectify these problems, No Time to Vote makes several 
recommendations for changes to state or federal law, including sending out overseas absentee ballots sooner, eliminating 
notary and witness requirements and harnessing technology to allow for the electronic transmission of ballots and election 
materials to voters overseas. The Pew Center on the States is also working with the Uniform Law Commission to craft a 
uniform state law which would implement these recommendations. 

On other fronts, we are actively engaged with our partners at Google to help state and local election officials make official 
voting information available on the Internet through the Voting Information Project (VIP). VIP presents the promise of 
automatically-generated write-in ballots via the Internet (complete with federal, slate and local contests) which would 
streamline the voting process for Americans abroad. Pew also founded and helps to coordinate the Alliance for Military 
and Overseas Voting Rights (AMOVR) and is leading a design initiative with state and local election officials and 
technology experts striving to modernize our outmoded voter registration system. 
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We commend your efforts to improve access to our election system for the men and women serving overseas. Thank you 
for your consideration of our request for No Time to Vote: Challenges Facing America ’s Overseas Military Voters to be 
introduced into the record of the May 2 1 Subcommittee hearing. We are also available to brief you in greater detail on 
these or other election issues within the Subcommittee’s jurisdiction. 

Please contact me at 202-552-2113 or dchapin@pewunsts.org If you have any questions. 


Sincerely, 


Doug Chapin 

Director, Election Initiatives 
The Pew Center on the States 
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Jan-uary 2009 

Dear Reader: ' ' . 

Amencaxi democracy is based on a very simple bargain: We a^e to live -within the bounds of civil society 
because we have a say in how ii works. Unfortunately, some military peisonnel who pui their lives on the line for 
our country are being cut out of that bargain. BecaUK of the time it takes military personnel serxdng overseas to 
reciuesi, receive and return absentee ballots, t<X) many of these men and women do not get a say in how America 
operates. 

No Time to Vf’fe; CJHdlenges Facing America’s Overseas Milifaiy Voters, a new report from the Pe:w Center on the 
States, found that more than a third of states do not provide militar)* voters stationed abroad with enough time 
to vote 01 are at high risk of not providing enough time. An additional six stales provide time to vote only il 
thtnr rn'ilitary personm:.! overseas return their completed absentee ballots by fax or e-mail— a practice that raises 
important questio'ns about iheir access to this lechnolo^’ and the privacy and security of their votes. All tokl, 2.5 
.states and Washington, D.C., need to improve their absentee balloting rules for military voters abrotKi.. .In fact, 
given our conservative assumptions, the other 25 states would better serve these voters by giving them additional 
time to request and return their ballots as well. 

This report underscores that your ability to cast a ballot and have it counted depends on )^nir home state, 

Imagine two Americans, one from Alabama and one from Kansas, stationed together in Iraq. Thanks to 
differences in the states' laws, Jane from Kansas will get her ballot sooner and have more time to return it and 
have it counted than will her fellow soldier John from Alabama. It shouldn’t matter what state you’re from — 
all Americans at home or abroad should have access to an election s>’siem that works for them. 

A bipartisan Tarrance/Lake poll found that 96 percent of Americans believe it is important that. mi.l.\tary a.nd 
overseas voters have the opportunity to participate in U.S. elections and have their voles count. — and nearly 
two-thirds o.f Americans think the system for these voters is not serving them well. 

T'ont,mat.e.ly, common-sense solutions are available to solve many of the problents highlighted in this report. 

The Pew Center on the Slates is committed to improving how the election system works for all voters, including 
those serving in our armed services and living overseas. Individual states have adopted a wide range of 
improvement, 5 to serve military and overseas voters — ^but the result is a confusing, 50-state patchwork of mles 
and deadlines. Pew is working with the Uniform Law Commission to explore the feasibility of developing a 
uniform law for all voters covered under the federal UOCAVA Act, .including -members of the military, their 
families and. other U.S, citizens living abroad. Our goal is to have such a law adopted by states in time for the 
2012 federal election. 

We hope ih.is report informs imporiant deliberations at the state and federal level to ensure that all American.^— - 
regardle.ss of where, they are — are able to exercise their right to vote. 

Sincerely, 

S'ue l,lrahn 

Managing Director, The Pew Center on the States . ' - . 


NollmetoVoieChalteng^ Fating America's Overs^s Milire? / '/ntc , 
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xecutive Summary 


Thanks to a federal law passed in 1985 — the 
URlfornned and Overseas Citizens Absentee 
Voting Act (UOC/AVA} — an estimated six million 
miiitary and overseas civilian voters have the 
right to cast absentee ballots in America's federal 
elections, induding last year's historic presidential 
contest. But it is The laws and practices of 
the 50 slates and the District of Columbia 
that determine how and when These voters 
participate — and, most Important, whether they 
can socces-sfully cast a ballot. 

Many state and local election offidais are doing a 
remarkable job trying to ensure that American , , 
military voters serving around the world are able 
to participate in our federal elections. But No 
Time to Vote: Chaiienges Facing America's Overseas 
Military Voters shows that 25 states and The District 
of Cokrinbia have to impMove their absentee 
voting process for their military citizens abroad. We 
do rrot yel know how many military voters 
stationed overseas cast absentee ballots in the 
2008 elections, or how many of those ballots 
actually were counted. But according to our 
analysis, Those who may have voted successfully 
last fall did so in the face of procedural hurdles and 
tight deadlines in half the states and Washington, 
D.C These challenges ranged from blank ballots 
being mailed out too late to completed ballots 
being returned by fax or e-mail, which raises 
questions about The privacy and security of the 
votes. In fact, given our conservative assumptions, 
the rerna-inino states, with time To vote, would also 
benefit from giving their voters additional time to 
request and return their ballots. 


Our Focus 

Comprehensive, solid data on absentee voting for 
military and overseas voters are hard to come by, 
but some studies suggest states’ system.-; are not 
working as well as they should. According to the 
federal Election Assistance Commission, of the 
estimated one million ballots distributed to 
UOCAVA voters for the 2006 election. Just one 
third actually were cast or counted,' No doubt 

25 states and the 
District of Columbia 
have to improve 
their absentee 
voting process 
for their military 
citizens abroad. 

some of these voters simply decided hot to 
return their ballots — but surveys of military 
personnel show that this population historically 
has been frustrated by obstacles in the process. 
Among military personnel who reported not 
voting in 2004, 30 percent said They were not 
able to vote because their bailors never arrived or 
arrived too late. Another 28 percent said they did 
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not know how to get a baliot, found the process 
too complicated, or were unable to register.* 

Given these concerns, we sought to assess 
w^iether stares are providing miiltary and overseas 
civilian voters with enough time to vote and ha\'e 
their votes cot'nted. We looked at the three groups 
of voiers covered undei' UOCAVA: civilians living 
overseas; military personnel statiorsed in the 


United States and their dependents; and military 
personnel stationed abroad and their dependents.-’ 
Our analysis ultimately focuses only on military 
voters based abroad. Unfortunately, we lacked tt'se 
necessary information — reiiabie estimates of 
Internationa! maii time for civilians, among other 
data — to complete the assessment for overseas 
civilian voters. We also could not asse.ss the 
experience of military voters stationed in the U5.; 
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STATES' TIME TO VOTE STATUS 


■■"State •■ , 

M&tap'Voien Serving Overseas j||||| State 

Mrtttary Vote ts Swvinv OverwHH 


i Alabama 

, - ItelteTe:* 

! Alaska 

Time to Vote, but with concerns : 

i Arixona 

' Ttme to Vote, but wlth'cencgre--- 1 

Arkansas 

No Time to Vote ; 

Califorttia 

Time to Vote, but w«hconc«n$ : 

Colorado 

Time to Vote, but with concerns i 

ConnectK'Mt • 

NoTImetoV^e 1 

Oeiaware 

Time to Vote i 

DisTfkt of Coiuml:^ 

NoTlmetoVote 

Honda 

Time to Vote 

Geoi-gUt 

Ne'nmetoVbie 

Hawait 

Time to Vote, but with concerns i 

■ Wahd ' 

HmetoVote i 

Illinois 

Time to Vote i 

.'Indiana'' - 

Time to Vote ; : ■ 

iowa 

Time to Vote i 

Kansas 

TimetoVote 

Kentucky 

Time to Vote 1 

irLoulsiafw ’ .v - 

Tittle to Vote 

Maine 

No Time to Vote 

■ fiiJaTyift’tl ' 

Tln>etoVbte 

Massachusetts 

No Time to Vote 

Michigan • 

No Time to.Vote 

Minne.sota 

At Risk 

.Mississippi • 

, , Time to Vote 

Missouri 

No Time to Vote 


1 Mon^ns 

TimetoVote 

! Nebraska 

Time to Vote i 

{-N^ada : : - : 


TimetoVote:':'',:-'-'-'",.:.:.: 

i New Hampshire 

No Time to Vote i 

1 New Jersey 

- - . lirnetoVote'""-,"'' .:.":■ ( 

; New Mexico 

Time to Vote i 

{ *itewYoric 

No Time to Vote i 

c North Carolina 


TimetoVote 

; North Dakota 


TimetoVote 

1 Ohio 

Time to Vote 

1 Oklahoma 

No Time to Vote 

’ Oregon 

Time to Vote 

Pennsybrania 

AtHsk' ' 

Rhode Island 

Time to Vote, but with concerns 

; South Carolina 

TimetoVote , 

South Dakota 

No Time to Vote | 

Tennessae 

NoTtmetoVote ' 

Texas 

No Time to Vote j 

f Utah 

No Time to Voti* 

Vermont 

At Risk 

Virginia 


Washington 

lime to Vote i 

1 

f 

TimetoVote 

Wisconsin 

Time to Vote 

Vk^mfng 

NotimetoVote"',:..,,.' 


SouKe CtflUr on lh« ivtw 2001! 


liCUO 

No'f)m('toVn(e:S(ai(!S ttw! senctouf 
Ehetc ab^iffi'iso batois sftof the dale 
necptnary fm mijiiiiry voter! to mwl 
all of the requifetl deadlttres 


At R* Stoles nttsee voters have 
five asp ot le« of extra srnre ione 
hysiness week or less) to complete 
the process. 


rmis¥aa.aiKi^ancerM.- States that 
aScrd tirne 10 vote, but at a (»ice. 
Ovetseas n»fet»ry voters coty have 
ttme to vote tf they return then 
tomirfeted baUots by f» or e-nvaS — 
praciices that rase ccxicerni about 
voters' p.'ivacy and the security of the 


lime tsVati: States that provde niore ■ 
than frvfrd.iy! nl iyxtra t;nve— tha; is, 
beyond the absptuie mirvoKitt! 
reQuued lor reiumirvj a ballot— in 
their voting process to allow for delays, 


iVdkt' Voting Work } Pew Center oh me States : 




we did not have reliable estimates for domestic 
military mail delivery, and with an unknown 
number of uriiformed personnel using the U.S. 
pQsta! Service {rather than military mail) to cast 
their absentee bailots, we faced significant 
obstacles in calculating regular mail delivery times. 

For each of the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia, we calculated the amount of time it' • 
Takes foF overseas mihtary voters.and election - 
officials TO complete each step of the absentee , • 
voting process. Next, we determined if all the 
steps could be compfered in time for that state's . 
election deadlines. We thers assessed whether the 
state's overseas military voters have enough rime 
to vote (Exhibit 1). 

Findings 

« All told, 2.5 states and the District of Columbia 
need to improve theii absentee voting process 
for overseas military voters. 

o Sixteen states and the District of Columbia 
do not provide enough time to vote for , 
Their military men and women stationed • 
overseas. These states send out their 
absentee ballots after the date necessary • . 
for military voters to meet ail of the 
required deadlines. 

o An additional three states are at risk of not 
aliowing their overseas military residents 
enough tirrte to vote, providingjustfive ' 
days or less of extra time to accommodate 
any delays in the process. 

c; Thirty-one states provide enough time for 
their military residents stationed overseas to 
vote, Bt.it 1 9 of these allow voters to return 
their completed twilots by fax or e-mail — i 
raising conce.ms about access to fois 


technology and privacy and security of the 
votes. In 13 of the 19 states, the problem is 
easily eliminated: overseas military c-ersoonei 
still have time to vote even if they send back 
completed ballots by traditional maii. But that 
is not the case in the remaininq six states, if 
they cast their ballots through regular mail, 
military voters horn Rhode island, for 
example, wilt not have time to vote — and 
Those from the remaining five slates are at risk 
of being disenfranchised because they are 
afforded fewer than five days of extra tirr^e to 
accommodate potential delays. In effect, 
military voters from these six states must risk 
the privacy and security of their ballots to 
ensure Ibeirvotes will get counted. 

» Given our conservative assumptions, all states 
would benefit from providing their overseas 
military voters additional time to request and . 
return their ballots. 

« For active-duty military serving overseas, the 
voting process takes an average of 29 days to 
complete in states that allow time to vote. For 
voters abroad hailing from "no time to vote" 
states, the process takes 66 days on average, 
The length of the process, however, can vary 
widely. For example, in Ariaana and Kan.sas, the 
process can be as short as eight days, while it 
can take overseas military voters from Alabama 
88 days from start to finish. 

• Whether a state's absentee voting process, 
allows enough time depends largely on how 
well the different steps in the process work 
together, So fixing one step may not be 
enough if other steps are not working well, in 
states where laws and practices have been 
cobbled together over decades, the problem 
is a failure to take into account how the system 
works as a ‘whole. 
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Why do so many states give their military 
personnel insufficient time to vote? There is no 
one reason: states' absentee voting systems for. 
these citizens are diverse and complex, so what 
might cause a problem for one state may work 
just fine for another. But our study identified 
three important lessons: 

1 . When a state's process relies entirely or 
partlaliy on mail delivery, military voters, 
need inore time to complete ai! of the steps 
required and are less likely to have time to 
vote. Simply sending blank ballots out via faxor 
e-mail can give military chi 2 ens abroad enough 
time to complete the process. 

2 . The later a state's absentee ballot is mailed to 
military voters, the less likely They will have 
time to vote. should seek to distribute 
blank ballots to their overseas military voters as 
early as possible. . 

3. The earlier the state's deadline for returning 

a completed ballot— especially if the state : 
mailed its absentee ballots out late — the less 
likely a military voter will have Time to vote. • 
States should provide more time for completed 
ballots from military voters overseas to reach 
local election offices. 


We analyzed whether four particular policy 
options would be.nefrt the 25 states and the 
District of Columbia that need to improve their 
voting process for military absentee voters: 

« expanding the use of the Federal Write-in 
-Absentee Ballot, a back-up measure when 
military voters do net receive their state 
ballots in time; 

» allowing eleaion materi3.i.s to be transmirted 
electronically; 

e building at least 45 days into the process for 
ballots to travel between voters and election 
offices; and 

* eliminating a requirement that military voters, 
have their completed ballots notarized before 
returning them. 

Of 10 legislative Changes proposed by the 
U.S. Department of Defense's Federal Voting 
Assistance Program, these four are the most, 
focused on streamlining and shortening the 
voting process for both voters and election 
officials. 

Our analysis shows that all four policy options 
can help, although not every reform is right for 
every state. Two of the reforms are particuiariy 
noteworthy— but neither is a magic bullet. 



Msku Voting Work | Pew Center on the States 
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First, every stale would ensure its overseas 
military personnel time to vote by adopting a 
fuiiy electronic process for transmitting ai! 
election materials between voters and election 
offices. .As noted earlier, important questions 
have been raised about the privacy and security 
of returning completed ballots by fax or e-mail — 
hut the odds of successfully voting improve for 
military citizens even if a state simply sends 
out blank batiots electronically rather than by 
traditional mail, in fact, 'we found that 13 "no 
time to vcie’' jurisdictions would ensure adequate 
time by adopting this reform. 

Second, every state would ensure time to vote 
by expanding its use of the Federal Write-in 
Absentee Ballot— although this toot is only a 
back-up measure and has limitations. 

No Time to Vote is supplemented by individual 
fact sheets for the 26 jurisdictions that need to 
improve their voting process for military absentee 
voters. The fact sheets are .also available on ouf 
Web site at www.pewcenteronthestates.org. 


These materials are products of the Pew Center 
on the States' Make Voting Work project, 'which 
partners with state and local election officials, 
the private sector and others to foslet an 
election system that achieves the highest 
standards of accuracy, convertience, eft iciency 
and security. To ensure our eiection system 
works optimally for military and civilian voters 
overseas. Make Voting Work publishes case 
studies and reports to highlight the challenges 
these voters face, and supports pilot programs 
and new technologies to test potential solutions. 
Make voting Work also promotes efforts to 
establish consisieni approaches for military and 
civilian voters abroad, including exploring the 
feasibility of a uniform state law that could 
potentially establish consistent timelines, 
requirements and standards for registration, 
absentee ballot distribution and ballot voting for 
military and overseas civilian voters covered 
under UOCAVA. 
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he Voting Process 


The federal Uniformed and Overseas Citizerts 
Absentee Voting Act (UOCAVA), enacted in 1 986, 
gives an estimated six million Americans — 
unifor med service members, their spouses and 
dependents, and overseas civilians — the right To 
vote i n a ny race for federal office This includes 
primary, runoff and special elections that occur 
throughout the year, as well as the presidential 
and general elections,' (In addition, 22 states' 
allow UOCAVA voters to cast absentee ballots in 
elections for state and local offices, and for state 
and local referendums.) But states' laws and 
practices determine howand when UOCAVA , 
voters cast absentee ballots, and how likely their 
ballots are to be counted.'^ 


to 10 pages of instructions describing each state's 
requirements and procedures. For instance, some 
states send ballots out and allow voters to return 
them via e-mail or fax, while others rely entirely 
on postal mail to transmit blank and receive 
completed ballots. Some states require military 
and overseas voters to register first, before they 
can receive a ballot, white others do not— and 
some give voters an opportunity to register and 
ask for a ballot simultaneously, Some states 
require voters to get their ballots notarized or 
witnessed before returning them. Many states . 
require absentee ballots from UOCAVA voters to 
be returned by Election Day, while others count 
them even if they corns in afterward. 


There is tremendous variation in how the 50 
states and the District of Columbia administer 
the election process for Americans covered under 
this federal law. Each has its own requirements, 
timing and modes of absentee voting. States' 
approaches vary so much, in fact, that a U.S. ' 
Department of Defense (DoD) manual for 
UOCAVA voters runs 460 pages long, with five • 


Four Key Steps 

The absentee voting process for voters covered 
under UOCAVA can be broken down into four 
main steps: a voter registers and requests a 
ballot; election officials validate the registration 
and send out a ballot; the voter receives and 
completes the ballot; and, finally, the voter 


HOW THE PROCESS WORKS FOR VOTERS ABROAD 
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returns the ballot for efection oificials to count 

(Exhibit 2). 



(viost stales voter registration rules require that 
citizens who vvish to vote must register to vote 
and maintain their registration while serving in 
the military or living overseas during an election. 
Thirteen states have waived the voter registration 
requirement (Exhibit 3). Voters from the other 
37 states and the District of Columbia, however, 
first must complete and submit a registration 
form, then await approval by their home states' 


election offices before they can request an 
absentee ballot. 

This two-step process can be averted if miliiary 
personnel and civilians abroad use the Federal 
Post Card Application (FPCA). v/hich alknvs 
voters to simuitaneously register and request 
an absentee ballot with a single form. The FPCA 
is accepted by ail states and tertitories and is 
postage-paid in the U.S. and military posts: 
systems.' (Even when using the FPCA, military 
and civilian overseas voters must abide by their 
states' deadlines for voter registration and 
absentee ballot requests.) 


13 STATES THAT WAIVE REGISTRATION 



.f^;.3irneitO:A&a;;C)hai|engesi?3ef?^'ATher!caisr.Overseas MiiirsryiVdtt'i'i 
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■' 0 e. t on e •'eceives 



cer receivina a miiitary or overseas voter's 


request for an absentee ballot, the local election 
office processes and approves it (assuming there 
are no valid reasons for rejecting the request). The 
office then generates an official blank ballot for the 
voter and sends it out. There is enormous variation 
in when these ballots are sent to voters; states mail 
out baiiots anywhere from 2 1 to 60 days before an 
election, And there also is enormous variation in 
how ballots are sent out. A total of 32 states allow 
their local election offices to use some form of 
electronic transmissiort for sending oat blank 
baiiots to UOCAVA voters. Fourteen allow 
transmission by fax only, while 18 allow 



transmission by either fax or e-mail. An additional 
six states allow voters to receive a blank bailot by 
fax under special circumstances; for example, if the 
voter is In a hostile country or war zone,^ including 
these special circumstances, a total of 3? states 
plus the District of Columbia aitow blank baiiots to 
be sent to UOCAVA voters by fax, 1 9 of which also 
allow blank baiiots to be transmitted by e-mail,- 

Step 3; V'ot 0 r receives the balioc t^nri 
completes it. 

Fight states require that voters have the bailot 
notarized or signed by a witnes.s before it can 
be returned (Exhibit 4). in these cases, 
notarization may be performed by a military 
voting assistance officer, U.S, commissioned 
officer, embassy or consular officer, or another 
official authorized to administer oaths. 


8 STAT£S REQUIRE VOTERS 10 GET THEIR BALLOTS NOTARIZED 



t.'- v' of'K I Pew Center on the States 
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What happens if a voter requests a blank ballot 
by the state's deadline, but never receives the 
ballot, or does not receive it with enough time to 
turn it around? The Federal Write-in Absentee 
Ballot (FWAB) is a back-up measure for military 
and overseas voters who do not receive their 
state ballots at least 30 days before the election 
or the state's deadline, whichever is later. In these 
cases, voters can download the FWAB, write in 
their preferences, and send them back to their 
local election office. (All states accept the FWAB.) 
This is an important 'fail-safe" option that 
provides military and overseas civilian voters the 
ability to cast a ballot if some aspect oftheir 
states' voting process goes awry. However, as we 
explain in Chapter 4 , the FWAB has limitations. 


Step 4 : Voter sends completed ballot. 

10 the local election office to be validated 
and counted. 

The majority of states require completed 
absentee ballots from military bases or abroad 
to be transmitted by postal mail. To reach military 
units, mail is transferred from the Uni ted States 
Postal Service (USPS) to the Military Postal System 
Agency and then shipped through military 
logistics channels. This mail sometimes competes 
against military supplies for space, often causing 
delivery delays. Hostile and remote locations can 
further delay mail delivery. 

When it comes to returning completed ballots, 

19 states allow ail oftheir military and overseas 
voters to do so by fax or e-mail. An additional 


No Time to Vote- Chalteoges Fac^ Ameftcai Overseas M i tar> Vot'^f i 
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An Interdependent System 

Each of the four voting steps involves a ra nge 
of detailed actions by both voters and election 
officials. States' diverse requirements mean that 
one UOCAVA voter may have a very different 
experience from another, depending on their 
home slates. The key point is that in any state's 
election system, any one step affects the other 
three. Whether overseas civilians or military 
personnel get to vote, and have their votes 
count, depends on the system's abiiity to work 
as a whole. Even one weak link could break the 
chain, So fixing problems in one step will not 
be enough if other steps are not working well, 


1 0 


seven states allow electrorilc transmission of 
completed ballots in certain circumstances (in 
emergencies or if voters are in a hostile country 
or war :?one). (Exhibit 5.) 

Only North Carolina requires the ballot to arrive at 
least one day before Election Day, while.31 states 
require that completed absentee ballots arrive on 
or before Election Day, The remaining t8 states 
and the District of Columbia allow absentee 
ballots to come in for a certain amount of time 
after Election Day to account for potential transit 
delays in international, military or U.5. postal 
services (Exhibit 6). 
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Our Methodology 


We sought to assess whether and to what 
degree states protect the franchise of military 
and overseas civilian voters across the globe 
by ensuring they have adequate time to vote. 

We wanted to examine the process for voters 
covered under UOCAVA: civilians living overseas 
and active-duty military (and their dependents)- 
As described in more detail below, we lacked 
the reliable information necessary to complete . 
assessments for either overseas civilian voters 
or military citizens stationed in the U.S, So 
this report focuses just on military voters 
based abroad. 

In analyzing the process faced by these voters, - 
the key variable is time. This report assesses how 
long it takes UOCAVA voters and eleaion officials 
TO complete the voting process, and how long 
it takes ballots and other election materials to 
travel via postal mail or eiectronic means, such 
as fax or e-mail 

To measure the time associated with each step 
in a .state’s voting proc.e5.s, the Pew Center on . 
the States developed time estimates based on 
a survey of election officials, the. U.SP5 mail 
assistant tool (which estimates domestic mail 
transit times), mail estimates from the Military 
Postal Service Agency, and research examining 
mail and process times. V^e used this information 
to calculate the amount of time required to 
comply with states’ absentee voter processes and 
laws — that is, the amount of time it takes for 
both voters and states to complete each and 
every step of the voting process. Next, we 
determined if ail the steps could be completed 


by the election deadlines established by state 
law. Based on each state's requirements, we 
sought to assess whether overseas military 
voters from each state have enough time to 
vote. (See Appendix Afor addaionai information 
about our methodology.) 

Assumptions 

As with most models based on huiman 
interaction, ours cannot perfectly simulate 
every circumstance. Voting processes are 
complex and cannot be replicated exactly — so 
we made assumptions and .simpiiUcations, When 
data from the 2008 election become available (to 
the extent they become available},’* we may find 
that some overseas military citizens were, in fact, 
able to vote absentee in stares that we identified 
as not providing time to vote. Across the states, 
many election officials work extremely hard to 
ensure that voters are able to participate and 
have their votes counted, even irt the face of 
procedural hurdles and tight deadlines. And . 
voters may use various tactics— such as sending 
in completed ballots via express mail or using 
the FWAB— to overcome obstacles in the process, 
Still, because our analysis largely assumed 
perfect action by perfect actors— voters, stares 
and the mail systems— our findings actually 
are conservative. In other words, we likely 
underestimate the problems facing overseas 
military absentee voters. 

Our analysis considers three principal variables: 
voters, states and the mail systems. 


' WoTimetQVoteiChalfengesFac’ngAm^icalsOverscasMIiiaf,' /-ttsA 
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We assumed voters are like the perfectly rattonal 
actor of modern economic models. We assumed 
voters knovit have access to” and use the 
quickest methods to complete all aspects of 
the absentee voting process in their control, such 
as registering to vote, requesting a ballot and 
conapieting and sending a ballot In our mode!, 
voters know ai! the requirements it takes to 
complete the whole voting process, have access 
to e mail and fax machines — when applicable — 
and fulfil! these requirements as. early and as 
quickly as possible They fill out their ballots as 
soon as they receive them and send them as 
soon as they arc able to. Finally, voters complete 
the process perfectly, making no errors at any 
stage along the way. 

Since ft is reasonable to assume a number of . 
military voters deviate from these expectations, 
our analysis errs on the side of understating the 
impact of the challenges facing these voters. 

States 

Similarly, in modeling stales, we assumed a lot 
of homogeneity in their processes. We assumed 
that within states, there ate no jurisdictional 
differences among local election offices, and 
That statewide rules apply universally. We 
assumed that local election offices meet a!! 
deadlines and do not make any mistakes. In 
addition, we assumed the elections are federal 
elections and voters are not participating in state 
and local elections, (Adding state and local 
elections make.s the process longer and more 
complicated and will be discussed later in terms 
of the Federal Write-in Absentee Ballot (FWAB,).) 
Finally, we assumed that nationwide, all 
administrative voting process Times are equal— 
that i,r., it takes election officials in all states an 


equal amount of time to complete the same 
steps in the voting process. 

State election laws shape each stage of the 
absentee voting process for military citizens. 

To measure the number of days each state- 
mandated step takes, we surveyed election 
officials to impute time estimates, various 
assumptions and simplifications in our model. 

We exam.ined state laws that dictate deadlines 
by which certain steps need to be compleied. 

We also looked at whether states have adopted 
legislative proposals recommended by the DoD's 
Federal Voting Assistance Program (fVAP), We 
drew from an FVAP synopsis of state laws posted 
online, and verified the information with state 
election directors. We assumed that election 
officials and the FVAP guide properly and 
accurately described state election laws at the 
time of our analysis, and that these laws are 
implemented uniformly across each state, We 
checked this information up until November 4, 
2008, to ensure our analysis took into account 
the states' laws in effect at the time of the most 
recent general election, 

Mai! Systems 

To estimate delivery times for miliVary and 
civilian mall— both crucial to the voting 
process— we took some of our assumptions, 
from existing literature and, where necessary, 
made conservative estimates. 

Military Vbfers 

Domestic mail. To measure the postal mail 
delivery times for our analysis of military voters 
overseas, we used the USPS mail assistant, which 
is based on the Transit Time Measurement System 
administered by IBM Business Consulting 
Services, This system allows the user to obtain 
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approximate delivery times between domestic 
military and internationai locations. We assumed 
there are no delays with mai! deiiven/ or other 
transmission methods. For military personnel 
stationed inihe United States but voting 
absentee, we could not conduct an analysis in ■. 
part because vve as.sume a number of these - 
voters use USPS (rather than miiitar\' mail) to 
return their completed baiiols, and there was no 
effective \wdy to calculate domestic mai! delivery 
time.s given the tremendous variation in where 
dorrie.stic military are based and where they are 
sending their completed boilots. {We aiso did not 
have reliable estimates for domestic military mail 
delivery for those voters using military mail to 
return their completed ballots.) 

Military Mai!. Among the Americans covered 
under UOCAVA are active-duty military citizens 
abroad, and these armed service members 
use the Military Postal Service Agency for 
maii delivery. We used maii assumptions that 
fail within DoD's standard guidelines of 12 to 
18 days.’' 

For overseas military mail, we applied the 
model using two different assumptions for • 
how long military mail takes. DoD cites 11 fo 1 3 . 
day transit times for one-way delivery even to 
remote operational sites in Iraq and Afghanistan 
(for example, the time for a state to send a 
blank ballot to an overseas office).’’The U.S. • 
Government Accountability Office (GAO) 
determined that the Military Postal Service 
Agency's methodoiogy for computing that 
average mail delivery time i.s flawed and 
weighted to underestimate actual average 
transit times. The GAO concluded/the 
'weighted average' methodoiogy... significantly . 
undersiatefs] actual transit tirr.e."''* 


Under our first assumption, employed in mc.st 
of our analysis., we use 18 days for military mail 
times one way based on the GAO study, which 
found that delivery times can — at times — exceed 
the military's 12 to 18 day standard.'’ Under our 
second assumption, we assume that it lakes 1 5 
days to transmit a ballot and 1 3 days to return 
it which are averaged usiPtg the 1 2 to 18 day 
guidelines published by the DoD." However, 
there were no substantial differences between 
the two time estimates in terms of the number 
of states that do not afford time to vote. 

.Mail delivery times are critical, especially for 
blank and completed ballots. On average, states 
do not send out blank absentee ballots until 35 
to 40 days before the election. This leaves little to 
no room for delay or error, as standard rniliTary 
mai! delivery times range from 24 to 36 days 
round-trip, according to the DoD guidelines and 
the GAO estimate. 

Overseen OviHon Voters 
International Mail. The challenges overseas 
civilian voters may encounter depend on a 
number of different factors— in particular, the 
times associated with the delivery and return of 
a ballot via international mail. While we had good 
information on many aspects of the absentee 
voting process, we lacked one key set of data: 
solid, reliable estimates for international mai! 
transit time. This made it problematic to try to 
analyze the absentee votirrg experience of 
overseas civilians. Using USPS data, which 
says that mail from the United States l:o any 
International location takes six to 1 0 days, we had 
transit time data for one-way, "outbound” mail 
from the local election official to the overseas 
civilian voter. But we lacked similar informatiorr 
for mail transit times associated with the 





•"inbound'’ return of the bailot. internationaf postal 
transit times for mai! coming back to the United 
States vary by country and cannot be regarded as 
3 sir'igle, uniform time to be applied consistently 
throughout our model. Unlike the Military Postal 
Service Agency, international mail cannot be 
studied and analyzed as one system. 

Because of a lack of reliable data for international 
mati times and other information challervges. 
such as where the U.S. overseas civilian 
population is located, we could not calculate 
whether states provide enough time for citizens 
living abroad to complete the voting process. 

It is reasonable to susj^ect that overseas civilian 
voters face similar challenges as our military 
citizens serving abroad, but we lack sufficient 
information to conduct this particular analysis, 

Caicuiatjons' 

Assessirtg .State Votiitg Processes 
and Days Necessary to Vote 
We made two principal calculatfons: (1) whether 
a state provides its military absentee voters 
abroad enough time to vo te (Time to Vote), and 
(2) how long it takes such voters to complete the 
voting process according to the requirements of 
their states (Days Needed to Vote). A state's Time 
to Vote assessment primarily is determined by 
whether a state sends its absentee ballots out in 
enough time for its military voters abroad to 
complete and return ballots to the state election 
office by the deadline to have the votes courited. 
in our anaiy.sis, we always assumed that such 
voters used the fastest means available to 
Them," In some instances where pilot programs 
Of special provisions are made for a small portion 
of the military or overseas population (e.g., those 


living in hostile countries or w-ar zones), vve did 
not apply those improvements to a state's Time 
to Vote assessment, if a state's laws did not apply 
uniformly to the whole military, it was noted but 
not included in our modeii.ng of a state's election 
process. The calculation of Days Needed to 
Vote in each state is the amount of time it takes 
a voter from taking the first step — registering to 
vote or requesting a ballot— to having the 
ballot counted. 

States have di'fi'erent deadlines for key stages 
of the process, We looked at three deadlines, 
varying across the states: (l) the date when the 
voter must have the ballot notarized; (2) the date 
by which a ballot must be postmarked to courr!.; 
and (3) the date by which a state must receive 
the ballot to count. Many states do not have ail 
three requirements and therefore all three 
possible start dates do not apply to ail states. 

The Total Days Needed to Vote category is 
calculated similarly to the Time to Vote status, first 
calculating when a voter must start the process 
to meet any and all legislated deadlines. Unlike 
Time to Vote estimates. Days Needed to Vote 
estimates ate based on actions that must be 
completed by both the states and voters, 
depending on a state's rules. The actual start 
dale for a voter is calculated first by identifying 
what a state requires its voter to do and by 
when (depending on the state and voters’ . 
registration status, voters start the process by. 
either registering to vote or reque.sting a ballot).'" 
We then calculate the number of days necessary 
to meet the state’s requirements. The answer is 
subtracted from the deadline for that step to 
identify the necessary start date for votei'.s., if the 
voter is to have a chance at successfully 
completing the entire voting process. 
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Findinas 


No one has a reliable estimate of the number of 
Americans living or working abroad. Ev^en the L/.S. 
Census Bureau has been stymied by the cost and 
difficuiry in counting this poputationc* Given the 
challenge of even determining the number of U.S. 
c;it!zen.s living and working overseas and given t-he 
fact that American voters are spread across the 
wchd, .many state and local election ofnciais have 
been remarkably successful in creating systems in 
which military and overseas civilian voters can 
participate fully in our electoral process. Still, our 
analysis shows that even with the best intentions, 
half the states and the District of Columbia make 
it challenging for our overseas military personnel 
to vote, and to have their votes counted.^ 


Roughly six million Americans — uniformed 
service members, their spouses and dependents. 


and overseas civilians — are ensured the right 


to vote under UOCAVA. Of this population, 
approximately 1.4 million are active-duty military 


personnel, and an estimated 24 percent of chose 


were abroad on Election Day in 2006.'-' 


A total of 17 jur!sdictions~-16 states and the 
District of Columbia — do not allow their military 
men and women stationed overseas time to vote, 
even factoring in grace pef!od.s for late ballots, 
Voters in these jurisdictions need an average of 
1 2 days more to complete the process. 


- — — : w 

CftTtCSiilZIWSmt SfflTES 


We classified states into four categories based on. whether they provide enough time for their overs^s 
military citizens to Vote absentee: 

1 ), Wd.r/rne to vote. States a}low"n6 tithe to, vote" if they send out their absent^ ballots 'after the date 
; . f necessiisryforrrrWitary voters .tbrneetalloftheffrequired'deadifnes: , .2 

2rAtrfsk, States Where voters have Only five days or less of extra time {one busiriess week dr less) in the , ... 

; prdcess8re cDnsidered''atnsk"df not alidwihg their ihHitafy cittSens enough time to vote absentee; - 

. Such states are at risk because even mlnimai delays In ttre proc^ss—Whether because of the voter, state 
of mail 5y.stems— >wi!l result in voters from these ^ates being less likely to return their cornpleted ballot 
to the states in' tirn'e to be' counted: m, 

3) . Time to mte, bulwith concems. These are states wh^ voters have Sthe to vote but only if they .subrnit their 
ballots via fax or e-rtiail. Transmitting comf^eti^ ballots raises cdricems about privacy and security. In these 
states/even if overseas military voters return subrnifed balfots via tradittonai mail, they will run out of time 
because of o'ther factors in the states' process; itie voters ^sehtlaljy must choose between potentially ■ , ; 
Hsking the privacy and security of theirfeailots ahd irking unaWe to complete the process in time, . . 

4) Time to vote. States with' more than five days of extra time M the process — that is, beyond the ab.solute 
mlniitfUm required for returning'a ballot-~are classified as giving their military absentee voters enough 
timetovote. ' ■ 


NoTjn'.e'oVote Challenges Racing Arner!ca'sOvcrs‘'ab 
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Three states — Minnesota, Pennsylvania and 
Vermont—are “at risk' of not providing their 
overseas miliiery voters enough time to vote 
because they provide fewer than five days of 
extra time to accommodate unexpected delays 
in the process. 

Ou! initial analysis shows that the remaining 
3 ' states allow enough voting time for their 
rniiirary residents stationed overseas — meaning 
that those voters have more than five business 
days of extra time in case of delays {Exhibit 

However, in a majority of The 3T"time to vote' . 
states, That assurance comes at a price Nineteen 
of the 3 1 allow blank ballots to be transmitted 
and completed ba!lot.s to be returned by fax or. 


e-mail (Exhibit 8). Allowing military voters 
overseas to return their ballots eiectronicaily 
helps ensure they have time to voce— but it also 
raises questions about the voters' privacy and the 
security of the ballots as well as access to the 
technology.''’ As the GAO noted in a 2007 report, 
while alternatives such as electronic and internet 
voting 'may expedite the absentee voting 
process, they are more vulnerable to privacy 
and security compromises than the conventional 
methods now in use. Electronic and internet 
voting require safeguards to limit such 
vulnerabilities and prevent comDromise-s to 
votes from intentional actions or inadvertent 
errors. However, available safeguards may not 
adequately reduce the risks of compromise,'-'’ 
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TIME TO VOTE STATUS I STATES WITH ELECTRONIC SUBMISSION 


Time to vote states lAow e(Hn|Me^ i»IioU to t» returned or e-meii 



For extimpie, in n of the 19 states, military voters 
rEnurning their compieted ballots electronically 
can only use fax machines. This means the 
military voter's preferences can be exposed to 
others on at least two occasions — upon 
transmission and receipt. The remaining eight 
states allow military voters to return their ballots 
by either fax or e-mail, Unsecured e-mail can 
expose voters to identity theft, or their ballots 
could be tami:'>ered with. And states cannot be 
certain that the ballot they are receiving via e- ' 
mL=iil is the ballot sent by the military voter. 

Our analysis shows that overseas military voters 
in i 3 of the 1 9 states cart overcome privacy and 
security concerns by using regular postal mail to 


return their completed bailots—and still have 
time to vote. The same is nor true for oversea.s 
military from the remaining .six states. Without 
the option of returning their completed ballots 
electronically, military voters from Rhode Island 
do not have enough time to vote. And those 
from Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado and 
Hawaii become "at risk* because they are 
afforded fewer than five days of extra time to 
accommodate potential delays in the mail 
(Exhibit 9). ■ 

Our findings for military voters overseas are 
relatively consistent even when we relax our 
assumptions about postal mail— moving ciosfjr 
to the DoD's estimates about military mail transit 


Wo.TlmetGf-Vote^CnaJlenges-TacfogrArrwrica's Overseas. >M!!ttsryVote.f5 
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time (see Chapter 3, Our Methodology). Our 
current assumption stipulates that ail mail 
delivered t hrough the military postal system ' 
takes 1 8 days each way. in addition, we ran the 
data assuming a faster total transit time of 28 
days round trip (15 days outgoing, 13 days 
Incoming)— -much closer to DoD's estimates' of 
actual military mail transit time. With more 
generous mall transit assumptions, seven states 
originally classified as "no time to vote" move to 
the more favorable "at risk' category.*^ But none 
of the original 17 'no time to vote'jurisdictions 
moves to our top category of providing "time 
to vote," (Exhibit 10.) 


2008 election data are not yet available, so we 
do not know how military voters abroad actually 
fared in the latest election. We reasonably can 
assume that: some overseas uniformed personnel 
from the states classified as "no time to vote" 
managed to complete the absentee ballot 
process and have their votes counted. But our. 
analysis shows that if voters from these 
jurisdictions actually succeeded in voting, they 
managed to do so despite their states' policies 
and practices, not because of them. National 
studies help illustrate this point The Pew Center 
on the States estimated that in the 2006 election, 
86 percent^ of absentee ballots requested by the 
general population were cast, indicating a strong 
desire to vote among those who made an effort 
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TIME TO VOTE STATUS FOR OVERSEAS MiLITARV [ TWO ASSUMPTIONS 
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to ask for a ballot. However, only approximately 
27 percent’® of absentee ballots for military 
voters were actually received and counted in 
that election. Undoubtedly some military voters 
requested absentee ballots and then simply did 
not complete or return them — but surveys 
indicate that this population historically has been 
frustrated by obstacles in the process. Among 
military personnel who said they did not vote in 
2004, .^0 percent said they were not able to vote, 
because their ballots never arrived or arrived too 
late to Their duty stations, according to the DoD's 
Federal Voting Assistance Program. Another 28 
percent .said they did not know how to get an 
absentee ballot, found the process too 
complicated or were unable to register.^ 

Lessons Learned 

What are The main challenges hindering the 
absentee voting process for overseas military' 
citizens in half the stares and the District of ' 
Columbia? States' .systems vary widely, but our 
analysis generated three important lessons: 

; . When a state’s process relies entirely or 
portiolly on mail delivery, military voters need ■ 
more time to complete ail of the steps required 
and ore less likely to have time to vote. Simply 
sending blank ballots out via fax or e-mail can ■ 
give military citizens abroad enough time to 
complete the process. 

For military voters overseas hailing from 
the '1 7 'no time to vote* jurisdictions, the 
process takes an .average of 66 days to 
compieie,^ Our analysis found that these 
] 7 jurisdictions are more likely to use the 
traditional postal mail system for some or 
all of their process. Three of the "no time to 


vote' states — Alabama, New York and 
Wyoming — require everything to be done 
by maii. But the other 14 jurisdictions 
complete some part of the process 
electronically. These states have other 
challenges that, combined, lead them to 
fall short of allowing sufficient voting time 
for their overseas military' personnel. 

However, a shorter process does not guarantee 
success if other parts of a state's eiection 
system get in the way. Compare Idaho vand 
Massachusetts. As Exhibit 1 1 illustrates, Idaho’s 
voting process for its overseas military voters 
takes 61 days compared with Massachusetts' 

4? days. Idaho's process takes 14 days longer 
than ,Massachusetts' process, yet overseas 
military voters from Idaho have enough time 
to vote, while voters from Massachusetts do 
not. in this example, the length of tdaho'.s 
voting process is driven by such importarn 
dates as deadlines to register and request a 
ballot Bui overseas military voters from Idaho 


MASSACHUSETTS VS. IDA 
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have an extra 15 days built into the election 
ey can request and receive 
which speeds up the 
I i ch isetis, on the other hand, 

I li c-rv rters to rely on the USPS 

Service Agency to deliver 
* ^ r t <‘1 ca’lots. .Viassachusetts accepts 
days after Election Day to 
p r jr- -| ii’f ^ entia! delays via postal 
i) I t r! < wance still is not enough. 

1 ^ 1 - ^ In 'i^.ed to provide its military 

crii'ens abroad an extra 21 days somewhere 
in the process to ensure they had enough 
time to vote. 

!n the 51 states that allow time to vote, it takes 
an average of 29 days for overseas military 
citizens to complete the voting process — 
a number influenced by the extent to 
which a state's election system is conducted 
electronically. Nineteen states allow ballots 
TO be sent to and returned from overseas 
voters via fax or e-mail (16 of these havea ftjlly 
electrortic process, including voter registration) 
and all of them afford their overseas military 
personnel time to vote. Using fax or e-mail to ' • 
return ballots, it takes overseas military voters 
from these 1 9 states an average of 23 days to ' 
complete the voting process; using postal 
mail, it takes such voters an average of 36 
days, However, as the GAO noted, using fax 
or e-mail to return completed ballots may 
compromise the integrity of these votes. 

As our analysis shows, to ensure they have ' 
time to vote, oversea.s military voters in six 
states must submit their completed ballots 
electronically, since they will run out of time 
using postal mail. 


2. The later a state's absentee balht is mailed lo 
miliiary voters, the less likely they will hove time 
to vote. States should seek to distribute blank 
b-allots to their overseas military voters as early 
as possible. 

On average, the 1 7 'no time to vote " 
jurisdictions mail out their bailors three days 
later than do states that provide sufficient time 
for their overseas military personnel lo 
complete the process. Eor example, if Texas 
mailed out its ballot three days earlier, it would 
give military residents abroad time to vote. 
States such as illinois mail out their ballots 
as eariy as September 5. compared with 
Massachusetts, which does so as late as 
October 14, Similarly, on average, registration 
deadline.s are three days later for states that 
afford military voters time to vote compared 
with states that do not give enough time. In 
Nevada and South Carolina, voter.s must 
register as early as October 4, in four states — 
Maine, Michigan, Virginia and Washington — 
voters can register as late as Election Day.'' 

The date a bailor is mailed out, however, is 
not the only factor that determines whether 
a state affords its military personnel enough 
Time to vote. For instance, even though both 
Delaware and Connecticut mail out their 
absentee ballots on September 20, overseas 
military voters from Delaware have time to 
vote, according to our analysis, while voters 
from Connecticut do not, Other featufe.s of 
the voting process — such as how the ballot 
is delivered to voters — also influence the 
outcome. 


:'N&.T1me;'to-VQte;:.Chaiienge&'Taclf^rAme?ica:s.Overseas Military Votersl 
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3. The earlier the state's deadline for returning o 
completed ballot— especially if the state mailed 
its absentee ballots out late — the less likely a 
military voter wiil have time to vote. States 
should provide more time for completed 
ballots from military voters overseas to reach 
local election offices. 

Eighteen states and the District of Columbia 
allow absentee baliois to come in for a certain 
amounr of time after Election Day to account 
for potential delays in rrieil service. Tne 
majority of these states (63 percent) afford 


their military voters time to vote, with an 
average of 23 days of extra’’ time in the 
process. Y&. again, other parts of a state’s 
system affect its overall performance. Of the 
1 9 jurisdictions that allow the absentee ballot 
to come in after Election Day, Georgia, New 
York, Texas and four other slates do not 
provide their military voters enough ti.me to 
vote.^These states would need to extend 
their receipt deadlines anywhere from three 
days (Texas) to 21 days (Massachusetts) i.c 
provide sufficient time. 
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'otential 


storms 


The DoD's Federal Voting .Assistance Program 
(rVAP) is aimed at helping uniformed service 
membeis, their femilies and citizens living 
outside the United States participate in the 
electoral process,'" As of October 2008, FVAP 
recommended 10 legislative changes to the 
states ar^d U.S. territories to simplify and 
standardize the absentee voting process' for 
these voters. (See Appendix B for a full list of 
changes.) Some of these proposals involve 
shortening the process by allowing electronic 
transmission of election materials or by making 
ballots available earlier, Others recommend 
removing burdensome rules, expanding the 
franchise to currently ineligible voters — such 
as U.5, citizens who have never lived in this 
country — and making the process more user- 
friendly through other means. A number of states 
already have sotne of these reforms in place. 

We looked at the four FVAP recommendations 
most focu.sed on streamlining and shortening 
The voting process for both voters and election- 
officials: 

1) Expanding use of the Federal Write-in 
Absentee Ballot (FWAB) 

2) Aiiowing electronic transmission of election 
materials 

3) Ensuring a 4,S-day minimum ballot transit time 

4) Eliminating the notary requirement 

We then asse.ssed how much time the “no time 
to vottfand "at-risk" jurisdictions could save by 
adopring these proposals. We developed 
individual fact sheets for the 20 *no time to vote" 


and “at-risk* jurisdictions, and for the six "time to 
vote but with concerns" states whose oversetis 
military personnel must return their ccrnpieied 
ballots via fax or e-mail to ensure enough time to 
vote. These fact sheets, which can be found on 
our Web site (vw.'w.pewcenteronihestates.org), 
highlight how process times were caicuiateci and 
how potential reforms could help stares. 

Our analysis shows that the potential benefit 
of each FVAP recommendation for these 
jurisdictions depends on each individual stare's 
process. VVe found that: 

• Every state would ensure time to vole in 
federal eleaions by promoting and expanding 
the use of the FWAB as a back-up measure.’' 

« Every state would ensure rime to vote by 
adopting a fully electronic, election process. As 
mentioned earlier, quesiior>s have teen raised 
about the privacy and security of returning 
completed ballots via fax or e-mail, as well as 
about adequate access to fax and e-maif" — 
but many states would improve their process 
simply by sending blank ballots to military 
voters electronically. If "no time to vote" 
states used at least an outbound electronic 
transmission of a blank ballot to military voters 
abroad, 13 of them would afford time to vote., 

« Two states "at risk* of disenfranchising their 
military citizens abroad would ensure time to 
vote by adopting a 43-day minimum ballot . 
transit time. Similarly, by adopting this 
recommendation, all six states now classified 
as ‘time to vote but with concerns' could 
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ensure time to vote while allowing their 
overseas military personnel to return their 
completed ballots via postal mail. 

^ Solely ehminating the notary requirement 
would not change the status of the *no time" 
states or the status of the six states classified . 
as “time to vote but with concerns." However, 
several states would streamline their process. 

Expdndinci the Use of the 
Federal Write-in Absentee Ballot. 

As noted in Chapter 2, the PvVAB is a 
downloadable form that allows UOCAVA 
voters who have requested but not received a 
state ballot to write in their choices for general 
elections for federal offices — president, vice 
president, U.5. senator and US. representative — 
and return this alternative ballot postmarked by 
their state's deadline. The FWA8 requires an 
affirmation stating that the voter's application . 
for a regular absentee ballot was mailed in time 
to be received by the local election official 30 
days before the election or the state's deadline, 
whichever is later, and that the voter has not 
received the ballot. 

This back-up tool protects an overseas voter's 
ability to participate in federal election.^ if the 
state's ballot does not arrive in time. All 1 7 "no 
time to votepurisdictions and three "at-risk* states 
would ensure sufficient time TO complete the 
process by promoting and expanding the use of 
the FWAB for their voters. Use of the FWAB also is 
an effective back-up ballot for voters in the six 
states classified as "Time to vote but witin concerns." 

All stares accept the FWAB — and it provides an 
important safety net— but it is by no means a 
silver bullet. Military voters must know about this 
back-up option to use it — yet in 2006 fewer than 




one in three were aware of the FWAB, according 
to a DoD study,” ,Aiso, because the FWAB is a 
blank write-in ballot, voters must accurately write 
in the names of their candidates, in addition, the 
majority of states only allow uniformed voters 
abroad to use the FWAB for federal elections.'*' 
(Only 22 states allow the use of the F'WAB for 
state and local elections.) 

FVAP encourages states and the election field 
to raise ail UOCAVA voters' awareness of the 
FWAB option. It also recommends that states 
expand the use of this too! to include federal, 
special, prim.ary and run-off elections when 
citizens abroad cannot receive regular ballots 
in a timely manner. 

In September 2008, Pew's Make Voting Work 
initiative took two major steps to improve FWAB's 
usefulness. First, we launched a public: information 
campaign to raise awareness of the availability of 
the FWAB. Second, to eliminate the need for 
voters to write in the names of theit candidates, 
we partnered with the Overseas Vote Foundation 
(OVF) to improve the online tool. When an eligible 
voter downloads the FWAB and indicates the U.S. 
state of residence, the technology automatically 
populates the form with a!! eligible candidates 
from that state, OVF licensed the software to 
Alabama, Kentucky, Minnesota, Ohio, Texas, 
Vermont and West Virginia for use in the 2008 
election. In addition, voters were able to access 
the complete suite of OVF tools, including the 
FWAB, on the Web sites of both the McCain and 
Obama campaigns, Rock the Vote, the league of 
Women Voters and Exxon Mobil. 

In sum, the FWAB is a "fail-safe" option that 
provides military and overseas voters the ability 
TO cast a ballot if some aspect of the regular 
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[ / However, the first choice is 

II 1 f V wr dbsentee baiiots, which offer 
" r- '•1 coreprehensive information on 
1 T rir if-s r r fhe opportunity to vote on 
!i; riorllo^ initiatives and referenda. 

' v'dterials 

^ Li ?•! states to move to a fuiiy 
IP- r -I ( l^- lon f 'ocess, using fax and e-maii 
‘o' T I i-g etr''tion nnaterials between iocaS 
eh'i 'r c*Ti lals jnd absentee voters. Today, 
UOCAVA voiefs hailing from 16 states can 
complete the entire process eiectronicaiiy, from 


registering to vote and requesting a ballot to 
receiving and returning the baitot. 

In addition, some states conduct pari of the 
process electronically. As noted earlier, on the 
front end, 32 states allow their local election 
offices to send blank ballots to overseas voters 
by either fax or e-mail. An additional six states 
allow voters to receive a blank ballot by fax 
under special circumstances (for exampie, if 
they are in a hostile country or war zone). 

On the back end, 19 states allow al! of'theif 
overseas voters to return their completed baiiots 



ft f ULLY ELECTRONIC VOTING PROCESS HELPS ALL STATES 


have oecn raised about the pnvacv 
' itv of elecfranical'y suomitted oalfots. 
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by fax or e-mail. An addilionai seven states 
allow electronic submission of the baiiot under 
particular circumstances (in emergencies or if 
voters are In a hostile country or war zone). 

When it comes to military voters stationed 
overseas, ati 16 "no time to vote’ states and the. 
District of Columbia would provide those voters 
time to vote if they adopted a fui'y eiectronic 
process (Exhibit 1 2). In fact, they would save . 
voters an average of 40 days. 

Comparing New Mexico and Michigan illustrates 
the benefits of an electronic process (Exhibit 13). 
The two states’ election systems are similar in a 
number of respects: neither requires overseas 
voters to get their completed ballots notarized 


before returning them, and both give their 
residents abroad at least 45 days to complete the 
voting process after sending them blank ballots. 
New Mexico disseminates its absentee ballots on 
September 16; Michigan does so four days iater, 
on September 20. The difference is that New 
Mexico has a fully eiectronic process, allowing its 
overseas voters to use fax or e-mail to register to 
vote, request a baiiot, recewe a ballot and submit 
a completed baiiot. Michigan allows it.s !e.sidents 
abroad to register and request an absentee ballot 
electronicaiiy, but requires all other steps- 
including sending out blank ballots to and 
receiving completed ballots from voters— to be 
done by regular mail. The lesuit? Voters fforn New 
Mexico have more time to complete the process, 
with less hassle. They can electronically submit 
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theii registicVcion and request for an absentee 
bailot as late as October 27 and get their 
completed ballots in by Eieaion Day. Military 
voters from Michigan, meanwhile, must register 
to vote no later than September 7 to meet 
deadlines later in the process. 1T?is is because 
they must rely on both military and domestic 
postal services to both receive a blank and 
submit a completed ballot. 

A number of states recently have enacted 
changes to their laws that allow for more 
eiecttonic: transmission of election materials, 

For example, in .Augost 2008, New Jersey 


Governor Jon Corzine signed legislation that 
allows the state's military and civilian overseas 
voters to both receive and return theii b.ailots 
by fax or e-mail.” in other states, such as 
Alabama, election officials are working with 
their legislatures to explore whether similar 
changes could be made to their process. 

8ut as noted earlier, some policy makers, elecUon 
officials, advocates and experts — inciudmg the 
federal General AccountablNt)’ Office— -have 
raised questions about the security and privacy 
of completed ballots traasmitted eiecrronically 
back to their states. Some states are now 
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experimenring with methods to mitigate these 
concerns or inform voters of the risks of voting 
electronically. In light of these concerns, we 
evaluated how "no Time to vote" and *at-fisk" 
states would fare if they only used an outbound 
eiccironic transmission of a blank ballot to 
military voters abroad and required that 
completed bal'ots be returned b>' traditional mail. 
Under this model, we found that 13 jurisdictions 
would afford time to vote (Exhibit 14). 

In addition, an electronic voting process raises 
questions about practicality; while our model ' 
a.s.sumed that all voters used the fastest voting 
method available to them, in reality, not ait 
military personnel overseas have access to fax or 
e-mail. According to a 2007 Defense Manpower 
Data Center study, between September and 
November in 2006, 25 percent of active-duty 
members reported having no access to a fax 
machine and 17 percent reported having no 
access to their personal e-rrtail.'® 

Ensuring a Minimum 4S-Day 
Ballot Transit Time 

FVAP recommends a minimum of 45 days for 
"ballot transit Time''— that i.s, the amount of time 
between The date a state sends a blank ballot to 
a voter and the deadline by which the voter must 
return the completed ballot. 

Twenty-eight states and the District of Columbia 
provide at least a 45-day ballot transit window; 

22 .states do not. Of those 22 states, nine are 
"no time to vote" states and two are "at risk' 
(providing fewer than five days of extra time in 
the process) for military voters overseas. We 
found That even if the nine “no time to vote” 
states gave their overseas military voters at least 


45 days to receive a blank and mail back a 
completed ballot ft still would not ensure these 
voters had enough time because of other factors 
in the states' process.^' The additional time would, 
however, give them valuable breathing room.-'-’ 
And this change would move the ‘at-risk'’ states 
of Minnesota and V'ermont into the "tirne to vote" 
category (Exhibit 15). 

To illustrate the difference a minimum 45-day 
ballot transit time can make, compare Illinois 
and Massachusetts. Neither state has notary 
requirements, nor do they allow electronic 
transmission of either blank bailors to voters or 
completed ballots from voters.'^’ Both states waive 
the registration requirement and accept their 
voters' ballots after Election Day. As a result, 
military voters from both states require nearly the 
• same number of days to vote (45 day.s in Illinois 
and 47 days in Massachusetts). But there the 
similarities end. 

To compensate for the time it takes fot theti 
election materials to travel through both 
military and civilian mail systems, Illinois and 
Massachusetts would either have to mail their 
ballots early or extend their existing deadlines for 
receiving completed ballots. Illinois does both— 
thus giving its voters "lime to vote,' Illinois sends 
put its ballots more than a month earlier than 
Massachusetts — and Illinois gives its military 
voters overseas four more days than does 
Massachusetts to have their ballots counted. 
Although adopting a minimum 45-day ballot . 
transit time would not move Massachusetts into 
the 'time to vote” category, it would help— and 
mailing out its ballots earlier or pushing its 
deadline for completed ballots could buy its 
voters the additional time they need. 
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Eilirninating the Notary 
Requirement 

Eight, states require their UOCAVA voters to 
have their compieted bailois notarized before 
returning them to their local election ofHces. 

The notarization itself typically does not take 
much lime — but finding a notary approved by 
one’s state can be difficult and time-consuming 
in some overseas locations. 

FVAP recommends that the notary requirement 
be eliminated, with citizens allowed to “execute a 
self-administered oath on all voting materials.”" 
Based on our analysis, adopting this provision 


would not change the status of any of the 
“no time tovote'or‘'aMisk'' states that have a 
notary requirement for mifitary personnel based 
abroad. Still, eliminating notarjzation would help 
streamline the process for military voters hailing 
from the eight states that require it (Exhibit 1 6). 

Enacting a Uniform Voting Law 

While individual states have adopted a range of 
improvements, the lack of consistency across 
their absentee voting processe.s presents one of 
the greatest challenges to military and overseas 
citizens attempting to navigate the system. Earlier 
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this year, the Uniform Law Commission (ULC) 
approved a proposal from Pew's Make Voting 
Work initiative to study whether and how a 
uniform state law could be developed for 
military and overseas voters. A study committee 
established by the ULC will consider the 
feasibility of drafting and enacting legislation 
with consistertt timelines, requirements and 
standards for registration, absentee ballot 
distribution and ballot voting for military and 
overseas voters covered under UOCAVA. 


The ULC formerly known as the National . 
Conference of Commissioners of Uniform State 
Laws, is trusted by policy makers across the 
political spectrum and has a long track record of 
success, it developed the Uniform Commerciai 
Code, which is widely hailed as an example of 
states working together, without federal action, 
to implement uniform laws for the improvement 
of commerce and civil law.^® 
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Conclusion- 


Half the states and the District of Columbia 
need to improve their absentee voting systems 
for overseas mriitary voters. These jurisdictions 
need to be aware of how deadlines and ballot 
tioosit times combine to create challenges for 
active-duty military voters stationed overseas, 
and that some technological fixes may 
comprorriiss the security and privacy of 
iheir votes, And because of our conservative ' ' 
assumptions, even slates that were categorized 
as "time to vote" states could better educate 
their military voters and ensure that those 
dispersed around the globe have the maximurti 
time possible to cast and return ballots. 

Public support for this is.sue is overwhelming. 

A bipartisan Tarrance/Lake poll found that 96 
percent of Americans believe it is important • 
that military and overseas voters have the 
opportunity to participate in U.S. elections and 
have their votes count — and nearly two-thirds 
of American.s think the system for these voters 
is not serving them well. 


Fortunately, common-sense solutions are 
avaiiable to better serve overseas military voters. 
As this report illustrates, key interventions such as 
sending blank ballots out via fax and e-mail, 
distributing ballots to voters as early as possible, 
and providing more time for completed ballots 
from military citizens overseas to teach local 
election offices make the voting process much 
more accessible and effective for all voters, St3te.s 
looking for best praaices also should turn to the 
Uniform Law Commission, which is drafting a 
uniform state law for military and overseas voters. 
And they should draw from the Overseas Vote 
Foundation, Federal Voting Assistance Program, 
Election Assistance Commission (£AC) and 
National Institute for Standards and Technology, 
which is working with the EAC to set electronic 
voting standards for military and overseas voter.s. 

The Pew Center on the States' Make Voting Work 
initiative will continue to work alongside these 
organizations and state and local election officials 
to ensure that we offer all Amencans--inciuding 
those serving in our armed services and living 
overseas — the modern election system they 
deserve, 
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r:L;^odology 


' -'f. n'.ethodology 

' { ' tp', f TP of our anafysis isa model of the 
r 1 cf/ c nif p voting process, from the time a 
rniiiidry voter inifrares the process until the time a 
vole is received si a local jurisdiction. The mode! 
incorporates states' iegisistive and administrative 
deacii:n 0 .s, information on mail transit times, the 
estimated time it takes election officials to 
complete key steps, and the estimated time it 
lakes voters to complete certain steps (such as . 
filling out or notarizing a ballot). 

We used our model to estimate, for each of the 
•SO states and th<? Di.str(ct of Columbia, the last 
possible day a military absentee voter could 
submit a ballot and have it counted and the 
latest date that a voter could start the electoral 
proce.ss. We then compared the last possible date 
the voter couid submit a ballot to the earliest 
date a jurisdiction will mail out absentee ballots- 
to ar rive at a measure of “time to vote." In essence, 
"Time to vote" represents the amount of time a 
voter has beyond the absolute minimum 
required for returning the ballot. This extra time Is 
defined as more than five business days, and 
provides necessary cushion for delays caused by • 
mail delivery and other unknowns, including 
military missions that prevent someone in 
uniform from returning to base frequently. 

We also measured convenience, indicating the 
latest possible time an absentee voter couid 
submit an FCPA registration/bailot request. This 
date varies widely across jurisdictions, with some, 
states requiring absentee voter registration/bailot. 
requests weeks before candidates for significant 
offk'e.5, such as the vice presidency, are known. 


L/atd vV0 C-OiIbCISQ 
To determine bow much time each jurisdiction's 
military absentee voting process takes, we used 
multiple data sources to collect information in 
two areas: 

1 , State process and deadlines. To ostimsie time 
associated with various steps in states' voting 
process and determine important election 
deadlines, we used two main sources of data 
collection. 

Federal Voting Assistance Program guide. We 
used the online Federal Voting Assistance 
Program (FVAP) guide to identify each state's 
requirements for when states and voters must 
complete each .step of the process and what 
they must do, and to identify which states 
have enacted FVAP's proposed legisiaiion, 
When the FVAP guide was unclear, researchers 
consulted states' election Web sites to verify 
process steps and deadlines. Researchei s also 
confirmed information obtained from FVAP's 
guide and states' election Web sites directly 
with state election officials. We continued to 
monitor and veriiy this data up unti! Novemiber 
4, 2008, to ensure our anaiy.sis took into 
account what states' laws were in effect at the 
time of the most recent election. 

Survey of election officials. We surveyed election 
officials twice during our research period, 

First, to estimate process times, we surveyed 
election officials in one county in each of the 
50 states and the District of Columbia (titles of 
those surveyed include County Clerk, Town 
Clerk, Registrar of Voters, etc,} to collect data 
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on the amount of time election officials 
estimate it takes them to transmit and process 
election materials. We decided to use a mixed- 
mode approach ofa VVeb-based survey, and a 
paper questionnaire, and gave election officials 
the option of using either mode. This allowed 
for greater coverage of the targeted survey 
population and a higher response rate. The . 
final ouestionnaifc contained questions related 
to the to’k'wing categories; 

« T'ansmissionofEiection Materials, which 
focused on processing and validation 
Times for registration, ballot requests, ■ 
blank ballots, and completed ballots when 
received via postal mail as well as electronic 
means, if applicable, 

• Absentee Ballots, which focused on 
FWABs, witness or notary requirements, 
and signature and date in lieu of a 
postmark as evidence of time of 
completion of the ballot. 

On August 18, a F-ederal Express packet- 
was sern to ail election officials selected to 
participate in the survey. This packet contained 
the following: {!) a letter describing the 
purpose of the survey and encouraging 
participation; (2) a three-page paper 
questionnaire; and (3) a pre-pald return 
Federal Express envelope. Each paper 
questionnaire was pre-coded with an 
identification number so that we were able 
to track respondents. This coding was ' 
necessary because if identifying fields {e.g., 
e-mail address) were left blank on a written , 
survey we would be unable to link responses 
to data from other sources. Election officials , 
also were given a username and password to 


complete the Web-based survey. We 
guaranteed respondents that their responses 
w'ould be kept confidential and would be 
published only in the aggregate, in addition, 
an e-mail was sent to each election official 
similar to the letter described above, 
describing the purpose of the survey arrd 
encouraging participation. On August 26, all 
non-respondents received an e-rnait reminder 
or a telephone call to complete the online or 
paper survey. 

As completed surveys were received via 
the Web. we used the reporting tools in 
WebSurveyor to Hag obvious errors, such 
as missing data. Similar validation was 
performed manually for completed paper 
surveys prior to key-entry. Finally, we formatted 
the data, as needed, to ensure consistency 
between data from the Web and mail surveys. 
We received 27 responses to our survey (a .S3 
percent response rate). 

Survey data was imported into the database 
tool and used to conduct more rigorous data 
validation and analysis, including range checks, 
format checks and contingency checks (to 
validate skip pattern.s). 

Next, to validate The information we collected . 
from FVAP's guide, we once again surveyed 
election officials. Through the National 
Association of State Election Directors, we 
contacted state election directors in aii ,30 .states 
and the District of Columbia. Between October 
2 and 16, state election directors were asked to 
confirm or change the information on state 
eleaion processes and deadlines collected 
through FVAR Twenty-eight states responded to 
ouf survey (a 55 percent response rate). 
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2. Mail transit times. Part of the voting process is 
the transmission of election materials between 
voters and their jurisdictions. Depending on 
the -State, eiection materials may be sent via 
postal maif, fax or e-mai!. We made the 
assumption that it takes approximately one 
day to send eiection materials elearonicaily. 
With postal -mail delivery, we needed to 
determine transit times of the domestic, 
international and mil.itary mail. 

vye based mail transit time assumptions on 
ihree different .sources of information. First, to 
calculate domestic mail delivery times, we 
used a USPS tool an independent, externa! 
system administered by IBM Business 
Consulting Services. Second, to calculate 
military mail tran.sit times, we used estimates' - 
from the Military Postal Service Agency. Finally, 
for international mail estimates, we looked at 
The best available data from the USP5 and 
private couriers. 

USPS Mail 

The USPS provides a tool, the Shipping Assistant, 
based on IBMS Transit Time Measurement System, 
which allows the user to obtain approximate 
delivery times between domestic, military and 
interniuionai locations. We used the delivery time 
estimates from this tool for domestic locations, 
using a specific: address within each jurisdiaion, 
where applicable. Two locations of origin were 
chosen from each state: (1) the address 
associated with an eiection official from the state 
Capitol (e.g:, the City Clerk or Registrar of Voters) . 
and (2) the address associated with the eiection 
official from each jurisdiction that was invited to 
participate in our survey of election officials, {in 
some instances, these two locations were the 
sa.me. Where the locations differed, mail delivery 


times did not vary significantly, if at all.) Individual 
delivery times were calculated for those locations 
in each state going to one of two military mail 
transshipment p-oints for international mail 
delivery — one in San Francisco and another at 
JFK Airport. These hwo locations were chosen 
based on GAO repo.rts stating that they received 
most of the mail and packages being delivered 
to miiitar.y personnel and their dependents. 

For Western, Southwestern and a few Midwestern 
states, we assumed their mail went to the San 
Francisco military mail location, based on 
proximity to San Francisco, fof ail other states 
we assumed their mail was sent to the JFK 
Airport military mail location.* 

Military Mail 

All active-duty armed service members use the 
Military Postal Service Agency to transport mail 
to and from the individual According to the 
agency, military mail takes less than 1 2 days to 
be transported to military personnel stationed 
overseas. However, recent GAO studies cast 
doubt on that estimate. The studies suspect the 
true transit time takes between 1 2 and 1 8 days 
one way, sometimes longer, depending on 
location and size of the package. Recent media 
reports also state one-way delivery times of 
between 12 and 18 days. 

Our research used two scenarios when 
calculating military mail times. Based on the 
GAO studies, we first assumed 1 8 days each 
way for mail delivery both to and from military 
installments overseas. Then we split the 
difference between the 12 to 18 day range 
provided by the Military Postal Service Agency 
and used 15 days as our estimated transit time for 
military mail going outbound from the United 
States, and 13 days for such mail to be returned 
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from overseas iocations (according to both the 
agency and the GAO, return mail takes two days 

less time). 

iniemojtionai Mali . 

r mdr' one-way, international mail 
a ' y- rn i y /here between six to 10 
) u L i in I p j Ex estimate roughly six days 
ui ’i rif T counaies and as many as nine 
<.y r j m / rif- Hon countries (from the point 
r'L r no t tr r ^nonal mail to delivery). 

However, we lacked similar quality data on 
international delivery estimates for mail returriing 
to the United States. Because international mail 
service is not one system, analysis of the transit 
times associated with returning mail is difficult 
to obtain. 

Model A.ssumptions 

To determine how military voters and states 
navigate the voting process, we made 
straightforward assumptions about all actors; 
erring on the side of assuming each can 
complete their required steps as quickly as 
possible,. We also assumed that voters use the 
fastest voting method available to them.^^ Similar 
assumptions were made about the U.S. and 
military postal mail .systems, on which much of 
the absentee voting process depends. On 
average, these assumpiion.s. while necessary for 
The model, likely underestimate the time it takes, 
each voter and the jurisdiction to act. In reality, 
the process tends to be longer tor voters, thus 
making our findings conservative. 

We also assumed that election officials and the 
FVAP guide properly and accurately described- 
state election law at the time of our analysis, and 


that these laws are implemented uniformly across 
each state. 

Study Caveats 

This report involves an analysis of the mHirary 
voting process only for federal elecrion,s. We do 
not address issues of state elections or stare 
balloting, which are even more varied than 
federal election processes. 

We looked at several recommendations by 
FVAP to change states'voting process for 
absentee military and overseas voters, and 
applied these proposals to our "no time to vote" 
and '’at-risk'’ states to see what difference they 
might make. In doing so, we assumed none of 
those states already had imptf?fTient:ed the FVAP 
recommendations or other, very similar 
legislative changes. 

Regarding the survey of election officials, the 
median time reported for key steps in the voting 
process was used as a guide for calibrating our 
model. There could be variation around these 
times due to .several factors, including the time in 
the election cycle, the staffing in a particular 
jurisdiction, or action of other participants in the . 
process, such as the state or political parties, etC; 
However, as our objective was not to try to 
measure the exact time taken on these steps but 
to characterize the potential benefits of changes 
to the process, we believe this variation does not 
significantly impact the overali assessment of the 
prospective impact of the changes. 

Our measures of both "rime to vote" and "days 
needed to vote" should be taken as a relative 
guide to the level of risk within a jurisdiction, not 
as absolute measures of performance, in addition 
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to the various local process differences we 
discuss above, there is significant variation in 
postal mail delivery times, both because of 
loca! conditions in a foreign country and its 
geographic proximity to the United States. 

While we believe our measures provide a good 
indicai ion of the risk of not having votes counted, 
there will be cases in which the process did work, 
even if a registration was submitted after the 
'’time to start," or if insufficient “time to vote" was 
allowed. As an exampie, a military voter using 
express mail is more likeiy to make the voting . 
process work because of faster mail times, while 
another uniformed citizen relying on the military 
mail system might have a more difficult time 
making the process work if they miss key dates,. 

Finally, because of a lack of reliable data for 
international mail limes and other information , 
challenges, such as where the U.5. overseas 
civilian population is located, we could not • 
calculate whether states provide enough time 


for citizens living abroad to complete The voting 
process. It Is reasonable to suspect that overseas 
civilian voters face similar challenges as our 
military citizens serving abroad, but we lack 
sufficient Information to conduct this analysis. 

To do a detailed analysis of the absentee voting 
process for overseas civilians, better data are 
needed. While it may be difficult to analyze 
international mail times, a good first step would 
be recording when ballots were postmarked from 
overseas and noting when these baiiots were 
received at domestic election offices. At a 
minimum, this data v/ouid enable researchers to 
calculate average international mail times for 
each state, and apply them to our model. This 
would likely understate the challenges that some 
overseas civilian face when voting by absentee 
ballot, but It would give states a better 
understanding of how different steps in the 
voting process must work together as a whole to 
ensure their overseas residents have time to vote. 
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FVAP Recommended State 
Legislative Initiatives* 


Each year the Federa! Voting Assistance Program 
(FVAP) sends legislative initiatives to ail the states 
vand ferritories for consideratiort. The legislative 
initiatives the FVAP requests states and territories 
to consider are as follows; 

45-Dav Ballot Transit Time 
FVAP recommends a minimum of 45 days 
between the date the ballot is mailed to the 
voter and the voted ballot return deadline. This is 
especially beneficial for citizens voting from 
overseas and APO/FPO addresses. 

Elimination of the Notary Requirement • 
Obtaining notarization of voting materials can be 
difficult and quite expensive in some foreign 
countries. This provision allows citizens to execute 
a self-administered oath on all voting materials. 

Lat.e Registration Procedures 
A state’s registration requirements, and the date 
of an individual's discharge from the Uniformed 
.Services, or the date a citizen returns from 
overseas employment may create a barrier to 
timely voter registration. FVAP encourages the 
states to allow citizens to register past the regular 
deadline. 

.Special .State Write-In Absentee Ballot 
This legislation allows citizens stationed in remote 
locations who are unable to receive regular 
absentee ballots sent in the norma! time frame, 
to use a Special State Write-in Absentee Ballot 
which provides a full slate of offices. 

•Source: Lcpisblive ioftfai'vC! rep'im«l from tit*: 
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Tnis Will help election oftlciais find guiaa.nce 
to applicable Federal law and inciease their 
familiarity vvith the statute and its application. 


Electronic Transmission of Election 
Materials 

FVAP encourages ail states to use fax and 
e-mail for the transmission of balloting rnaierials 
between local election officials and voters. Fifty- 
one states and territories use some electronic 
transmission of election materials. 

Expanded Use of the Federal Write- In 
Absentee Ballot (FWAB) 

Currently the FWAB is generally allowed for 
Federal offices only. This legislation proposes 
expanding its use to include special, primary and 
run-off elections when citizens cannot receive 
regular ballots in a timely manner. In addition, 
the FWAB can be accepted simultaneousiy for 
registration and absentee ballot request. 

Emergency Authority for Chief Election 
Official 

Granting emergency authority to the chief 
election official in the state would allow him of 
her to designate alternate methods for handling 
absentee ballots in times of a declared 
emergency. 
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\ nT 0 'iQO L' S Citizens who hav« 

never resided in tne U5, are not entitled to vote 
under current law. While they are subject to ail 
other requirertrents of citizenship, they are not . 
eiigibie to vote. This legislation would allow these 
citizens to vole where either parent is eligible to 
vote under UOCAVA. 


33 ' Vohng Wor^ } Pew Center on-fhe 


Although UOCAVA voters may have voted and 
mailed their ballot in a timely manner, the ballot 
envelope may not have teen postmarked on that 
date. By signing and dating the ballot the voter, 
under penalty of perjury, is certifying that their 
ballot was voted prior to the close of polls on 
Election Day. 
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'1 tJOCAVA-felated absentee ballots ‘A-ete 
tip 7W6 general election , . . Slates reportfed] 
nan SBO.CfiO UOCAVA ballots were cast or 
'cction Assistance Commisscn SAQ, UOCAVA 
indincp ('Aashingron, DC. September 2tX)7), p. 1. 
ii?Federai VoringAss-:stancePfograrri. ' 7th Report 
vC Department of Defense, Federal Vofing 
oiam, October 2005). chars 10,p. 12- 
;as to eiis^^ibie family memoers of aaKre duty 
y c‘ n\.e seas military personnel, farnily 
rci re n t'-'-yt: '^yp c‘’agc-3nd USciTisens are 
a 0 i I rd t't « nyidi. Kre 'c>r>?hesa'^<,s'en v* » 

T Isi^opri ccdtc'illor )aSi.c*^'e-dutymi!uaryper>or^rsei 
ana are rrearee similarly under uOCAVA. 

4 -See. hitpy/wwwfvsp.oov.'tesou'ces/rnedia/uocavafew.pdf. ■ 

.5 These 27. states are; Miinois, inciians, Iowa. Louisiana, Maine,. 
Maryland, Massachussetts, Michigan. Minnesota, .Missouri, 
Montana. Nebraska. New llampshire, t'iofib Dakota, Rhode 
island, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Verroont Virginja, 
Washington and West Virginia, according to the Federal Voting 
Access Guide fhnp//www.fvap.govl accessed or> Novemtser 
12, 200S. 

6 Gi.AO-i.'>6-52t T-lectiohs; Absentee Votirsg Assistance to Military 
and Overseas Citizens increased for the 2004 General Election, 
but Ciiallenges Remain," April 7, 2006. 

7 Hard copies of the form can be. obtained from mjiftary 
instaliatiorts’ veiling assisiar'ce officers, requested directlyfrom 
the U.5. [X^D's Federal Mating Assistance Program Office, or 
downloaded and printetd from the office's VAteb site. 

8 Iri Vie state of Illinois, only niiiiiory and overseas voters from 
tiK; City of Chicago and suburban Cook County can receive a 
blank ballot by fax or e-mail. 

g This incktdes the 1 8 previously mentioned states and Illinois, 
which allows e-mail transmission of blank baliots ursdet special 
circumstanetts. 

1 0 .As shown in the 50-siace assessment of Pew's Data for 
Democracy compendii im, states p'ovided responses to less 
t han tialf of the Items In the UCXAVA portion of the EAC's 
Flection Adrninistiatiori and Election Day .Purvey. This average 
disguises significant cross-state variation; Delaware, Georgia, 
Florida, Idaho, Montaria, North Dakota and W^prning answered 
more than DO percent of the survey itpms, white /^barna, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Penrtsylvania, Soutfi Catoliria. Tennessee and Vermont 
re.spondecf to less than s quarter of tiie survey. As the £AC 
noted in its own tG}»rt on U(XAVA.'(t)esporise rates from ■. 
many States and iocai jurisdiaions were low, making the 
monitoring of compliance witft the mandated tequitements of 
IffXAVA difficult.' U.S. Elec.tion Assistance Commissiori, (JQCAMA 
Survey Report Finding!: ^Washington, D.C1, September 2007, p 1. 

) ! While our model assumed that all voters used the festest voting 
method available to Them, in tealfty, not afl .military personnel 
overseas haw; access to fax or e-mail. Accordir^ to a 2006 
Defense Manpower Data Center study, between the o^iod of 
'.epiember 18 to November 6 overalL 25 percent ofaaive-dury 




members repc-rted havH>g nc access to s fex mov n p mt 
reported having access between l and 14 
report having access be?v«en i 5 and 40 da. s ina •’ per trr.t 
reported having access every day. and O'.'ercM oevCi'tcr 
active-duty members tepOftKi ha,-"G rp ' tne' 
personal e-nnaii. 6 percent feport-=*-T navi V essivu-" ' 
and T4. days. 25 perc&nt reported navi.naaue^ Lou -vi - 'x 
49 oavs- ana 53 percent reported navmc a..ci m . qjv n 
D efense Manoowgr Dao i ■’■')6 5.,r,ev tsev “v nri 
C* r-Q rtS Sti-' e pn- o v \> X lX?rs aoc L'^l ' L T a x 
Employees. 'Nore.NaAV -0 t p 4id2u- 

■' Anycor-N oj Instates thestand;- oc’ .cf- Ml Dst 
ss-rHs t c giaysfromthepointofo'iqin 10 mdivioual 
Ho V H Chaptcr6,'DQariixaiReqv remr If and 
Sranoaros of Supnort'' section, at 

nttpynvww.oloiiaisecufity.org/militaiyAibiary/poticy/amxy/frr)/ 
iy-fe'Cnb-h-rnfftop. accessed February 29, 2008. 

13 ace, Sarpats saoen el at., Miiitary Postal Service Task Group, 
Hep-on to tne secretary of Defense, Report FVDS-S (Washington, 
O.C: Defense Business Boa'd. December 20C5), P.irt l, p. 5. 

14 -Neal P. Curtin, CPERATTON IRAQ! f REfcf.XTM: i.ong-stanciing 

■ Problems Hampering Mail Delivery Nettd io Be Resolved, G.AO 
Report 04-4B4 fV'feshingtorx D.C.: Government Accountability 
Office, Defense Capabfliites and Management, April 1 .i, 200‘'(), 
p.l2, 

15 Neal p. Currta O^RATiON IRAG FREEDOM: long-sianding 
Floblems Hampering Mail Delivery Need to 8e Resolved., GAO 
Report 04-4S4 (Washington, D.C.: (iioveinmenr Accountability 
Office, Oefenss Capabilities and Manctigement:, April 1 4. 20W), 

pp.9-14. 

16 Army Field Manual 12-6 states, 'the standard of service for first 
class mail is i2to iSdays fiwi the point of origin to individual 
soldiers vroridwitie'Chapter 6,'IXx:trinaf Rfrquitements and 
Standards of Support’ section, at 

hnpyAvwwglobalsecufity.oig/mtiitafy/fibrary/policy/army/f'm/ 

1 2-6/Ch6.htm4ftop, accessed l-ebnjary 29, .2008. 

1 7 Defense Manpower ITata Center, 2007, 2006 Stjr vey Re.5u!Ts on 
voting Assistance Among Military Members and DoD Civilian 
Employees, Note Wo. TOO.^-OiO.pp, 14 .and 20 (see note n). 

18 Voters must also be conscious of three .sdriitional deadlines to 
determine one’s Stan date for the process: i) when rr^gistiation 
must be postmaikesl, 2) wlien a state mtist receive a votrtr's 
registration and 3} when a state must receive a ballot teq)„iest, 

19 2010 Census: Counting Amer icans Overseas as Part of the 
Census Would Not Be Feasible. GAO-04-1077T, Septemtier 14, 
2004, 

20 As explai.ned in Chapter 3, wc could not reliably assess 
whether American civilians overseas have sufficient tirrre to 
vote because of inadequate information about internaiional 
mail transit limes and other data challenges. 

21 Defense Manpower Data Center, 2007, 20CH5 Survey Re5t.ilts on 
Vonng .Assistance Among Milftary Members and OoD Civilian 
Employees, Note No. 2007-0W, p. 1 . 

22 Three states, Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Vermemt, were “at ' 
risk'foffe-ring fewer than five business days of extra time) of not 
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o**' encHigh time to vote, llie 
^ rsgve VC e^s ampie time to vote 'n federal 

r or rorh3 "W" mitirary persont^ lack access to 
H ‘ < t xh kxy Defense Manpower Data 
(..enter iuMl-v;. <r!X)'. /00b Survey Results on Voting 
/ to r A i rv Members and DoD Civilian 

o Nr^i'c pp.14and20. 

r / p r r / A Ao lo" Hans Needed to Fully Address 
r n Me ron u Ai^sentee Voting iniiia&res for -Mi!iiar>' 

r ( ^ me 2007. p. 30. 

7 a a f A a '•a A /ona, California, Flc^fda. Hawaii, 

a (. I \“v ■'ionh Carolina, Rhode Island and 

cl n x mail assumptions. Connecticut,, 

"^si (. r''c^i..rr-c,, g a tvtaine.Mionioan. New VoTK and 
Texas mo've TO tnefei-nsk category. In aoQition, Pennss'K'ania. 
Minnesota ano Vermont move from ’at risx to'timetovxjte.' 

27 It requires deitberateeffadonthepart of s voter to request an 
absentee ballot, and it is not surprising tnat ot aoserttee 
ballots requested by the genera! population in 2006 were cast. 
Calculation; 1 1,183,486 {Domestic Citizen .Absentee Ballots Cast 

Table 26) -i- 1 3,039,008 (Domestic Citizen Aissentee Ballots 
Requested - Table 3i0tr) = 858%. See. U.S. Eleaion Assistance 
Comrnissior', ~he 2006 Election Adminisuaiion and Voting Survey? 
A Summary of Key Findings (Washington, O.C.; December 2007), 
fables 26 and .30b. 

28 Of The absentee ballots requested by military personnel, only 
26,5% were actually cast in 2006. Calculation; 992,034 total 
UOCAVA absentee bailoLs were requested, of which 66.5% of 
those ballots requested that were categorized were 
categorized as military. See, D.S. Elecdon Assistance 
Commission, UOCAVA Survey fiepori Findings (Washirsgton, D.C, 
September 2007) tatile 22. Extrapolating that percentage into 
the imcategorized UfXAVA ballots requested as well comes to 
6.59,70.3 military absentee ballots requested. A total o' 659,703 
military absentee ballots requested ^ 175.09) military 
absentee fcwllots cast - 26.54% absentee ballot cast rate. 

29 5efi', Polli Brunelli, The hederoi Vexing Assistance f*rograrr\ 17th 
Report (Washington, DC.; DoD, l^lerai Voting Assistance 
Riogram, October 2005), chart l.p. t. Note the U.S. 

Government Accountability Office (GAO) concluded in its 
report, GAO-06-52 1 , Absentee Voring Aswswnce to Military and 
Oveneos Citizens Increased for the 200A General Election, but 
Chalkiiges Remain, that "as result of known weaknesses in 
FVAP's reporting methodology, its estimates and corKlusions 
should be interpreted with caution.’ 

.30 The processes in the three states ’at risldof not providing 
','oteis Sufficient time — Minnesota, Pennsylvania and 
Vermont— rake an average of 39 days, 

.31 Eight states allow for Election Day registration: Idaho, Iowa, 
Maine, Miemesota, Montana, New Hampshire. Wisconsin and 
Wyorning, These .states allow voters to register on Efectton Day 
at their assigned precinct. This option is r>ot available to 
absentee voters. Iowa used Eleaiort Day registration for the 
first tinie in 2008 and Meptana for the first time in 2006. Mai.ne, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin have had it .^n place since the eanV 
1 970s ar'd Idaho, New Hampshire anti Wyoming have had it in 
place since the early to mid 1990s. 

32 Extra Time helps accommodate unexpeaed delays in the 
voting process 


33 The seven jurisdictions that tic r'otrff''o rn m 

sufficient time to vote ano ai'oa‘ics to' ~J t ' 1 
atterEleaionDayafeAfkarm, Geotma d ' ' 

Tp-rk, Texas, Utah and the Distna or c cili imb:;i 

34 PVAPisdesignatedby thePreMoei I asxhv e^e .ti ^ r 
respOft5ibiefiximt^fT>er'*rq‘*^enictecLiO''<o ^ n 
< www.hrap.gcv). 

35 Statescoulticonsiderexpano' 'o me i y- ''I '\A‘ lO ' lO 
prin^aries,s!:»eialeiectiOf>^b^'■c't atac". tie o ;c mnl-^ ,i 
etectiems. States could also en cu'dqc e'io s' exta"p..hlc 
education about FvVAS as a bacsHio baiiot. 

36 Defense Manpower Data Cent-' O'M' 2 't s vf>\ *0 iit c 
Vpting Assistance AmonoM 'a s Vc <- L*-' ^ C'"' V't (lar- 
Employees, Note No. 2007-0i0. pp. ’4 and 20 (see note 1 1 1 

37 inastuti>‘conduaedby!noCV;i;t''S),ect rC-'^-'e,! 
approximately one third ct seryteernemDe-s surveyed were 
avvareofihePWAS'susea vnporpo-e DcCiG 7XC .nm 
of the Federal Toting Assistance Prcxgtam n the Dec.'jrtment of 
D-efe.nse, Report Na !E-2007-0t)4 (Washington. D.!.... Manm 3 1 
2007), Table 2 on p, 6. 

38 Only 22 states allow the use of tire F\VA8 for state and local 
eteaions. 

39 Overseas voters who fex Of e-mail their bailof also must send 
their original ballot materials to the appropriate Gounty Board 
of Elections to !:» compared to tire faxed or e-mailed material;;. 
See, httpV/www.st3te.nj.u.s7s-t3te.''elections/voie...ove!seiis. 
htmist, accessed on November i.T, 2008. 

40 Defense Manpower Data Center, 2007, 2006 Survey Restilts Ofi 
Voting Assistance Among Military Members and DoO Civilian 
Employees, Mote Ato,2«>7-0Jd,pp. 14 and 20 (see note ll), 

41 The nine "no time to vote’ states tltat afford mititaiy voters 
fewer than 45 days to receive and mail back their completed 
ballots are Alabama, Arkansas, Massachusetts, Missotiri, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma. South Dakota, ).)t3l- and V/yoniinr,). 

42 On aver^, increasing ^ansit rime ro 45 days shaver, eigin days 
off the voting pftxess for military personnel .si:arion<^(S abroad 
from die rsineTscuime to vote" states. And 4 shaw;s 10 or more 
days off the voting process for overseas military votess in fbi,ii 
'no time to verte" states— Arkansas, Dklahcvna, Massachusetts, 
and New Harmpshire, in two states, Massacifrusetts and New 
Hampshire, these voteis wtauid need only seven additional days 
to flni^ the voting process in time to have tlseir ballots counted.. 

43 Illinois allows this provisiprs in Suburban Cook County and the 
City of Chicago only. 

44 See, ht^y/www.fvap.qov/fefeience/!aw.s/statft- 
ir5itiat!V8s/irK3ex.litm!. 

45 For more details, goto www.nccusl.otq, 

■^6 This assumption was necessary to cakuiate domestic, mail 
times, in reality, military mail is not segregated by where the 
mail comes from in the {Jnited Stat.e.s, buf by the intended 
destination. For example, the FRO in Stin Francisco, California, 
serves all armed forces in the Pacific and Asia, or based in the 
Western United States. Therefore, e uniformexj citizen .stationed 
in Seoul, Koies from New York will havri fii.s/her ballot routed to 
the FPO in San Francisco. 

47 While our mrxiei assumed that voters used the fastest voting 
imef.hod available to them, there is evidence that some military 
personnd lack access to e-rnaii and fax tecimofogy. See, 
Defense Manpower Data Center, 2G07, 2006 StJrvey Results on 
\'toring .Assistance Among .Military Mentbers and DoO C ivikan 
tmpiGyee<,Nore.No.2007-CI6,po i4an;:l2G, 
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Congressman Robert A. Brady May 20, 2009 

Chair, Committee on House Administration 
1309 Longworth Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Re: Elections Hearing on “Military and Overseas Voting” 

Dear Congressman Brady, 

Thank you for ensuring that the problems that military and overseas voters have in participating 
in the democratic process - and knowing their votes are counted - is not forgotten with the end of 
the 2008 federal election cycle. And thank you especially for looking for solutions to this very 
serious problem. 

Everyone Counts was founded with the mission of ensuring Universal Access to a full ballot for 
all citizens entitled to vote, and additionally ensuring that each submitted ballot is securely 
delivered and reliably counted. Our work has provided secure and accessible voting channels for 
voters in the UK, Australian military voters serving alongside our own military in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, Democrats living abroad, and most recently, voters in Honolulu Hawaii in federal, 
state and local elections throughout the past decade. We ensure that voters have the ability to 
vote privately, securely and independently, and that those ballots are reliably counted - no matter 
where the voter is on Election Day. 

And we would be honored to help election officials in the US learn how to provide those same 
benefits for UOCAVA voters from the US. Attached you will find our whitepaper comparing the 
various methods - mail, email, fax and secure Internet and telephone voting - for serving 
UOCAVA voters, as well as our whitepaper demonstrating the successful results of providing 
secure and accessible online voting for the Australian military serving in Iraq and Afghanistan for 
their federal Parliamentary election in 2007 and Democrats Abroad for the US Presidential 
primary in 2008. 

As 1 write this, Eveiyone Counts and the City and County of Honolulu are demonstrating the 
ability to provide these same secure voting channels to voters on US soil. The world’s first 
completely digital Universal Access election opened on May 6 and will run through May 22, 
offering secure online and telephone voting for a local Honolulu election. This is a model for 
increasing access and security for voters, while saving costs for governments. 

Congressman, thank you for taking steps to ensure that the long-term and serious challenge that 
US voters living or serving overseas face comes to a stop. We would be delighted to provide you 
with greater detail on the success we have had in serving overseas voters, as well as any other 
questions you may have. 


Sincerely, 



Lori J. Steele 
Chief Executive Officer, 
Everyone Counts, Inc. 
lori@everyonecounts.com 


1804 Garnet Avenue, #408 • San Diego, CA 92109 • 858.427.4673 • 866.843.4668 • www.everyonecounts.t 
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everyonecomts 

Your choice is clear. 


Secure Remote Voting 
for Overseas and Disabled Voters 


by Aaron Contorer 
Chief of Products and Partnerships 
Everyone Counts, Inc. 


May 2009 
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Election officials are now taking online electronic voting seriously. Computer and phone 
networks can be useful channels for remote voters including soldiers and civilians 
overseas (UOCAVA), disabled (HAVA), and others. 

Are computers and phones more or less secure than paper? What about fax? Can email 
be relied upon ? How about the web or the Internet itself? 

In this paper we explore what can and cannot be done with online voting technologies. 


Reliable and timely access to a 
blank ballot 

As a recent report from the National Institute of 
Standards and Technology (NIST) explained, the 
easiest-to-solve portion of UOCAVA voting Is 
simply delivering ballots to voters. Technologies 
as simple as email and fax can transmit a blank 
ballot quickly anywhere in the world. 

However, a ballot which cannot be successfully 
voted and returned and counted is no better 
than no ballot at all. Thus, the rest of this paper 
explores the rest of the problem. 

Safe and reliable return of ballots 

As the NIST report said, "election officials must 
be able to ascertain that an electronically 
returned voted ballot has come from a 
registered voter and that it has not been 
changed in transit. Because of this and other 
security-related issues, the threats to the return 
of voted ballots by email and Web are difficult 
to overcome." 

Do you bank online? And Is any money still in 
your account? Despite unlimited motivation to 
break into these systems, criminals are unable 
to penetrate online banking systems and drain 
the money. So we know that Internet services 
purpose-built for security can work well. 


Does your bank let you withdraw money by 
email? Banks know that email is not secure. By 
the mid 1990s computer experts knew that in 
mere seconds an email can be made to appear 
"from" any person and any organization, 
regardless of its true origin. Better email 
software has been invented, but the system 
most Internet users use today is no more secure 
than it was In 1990. Furthermore, most email 
systems provide no privacy from the eyes of the 
sender's computer system administrator. Until 
we replace or reconfigure voters' email 
software worldwide, email is clearly not the 
answerto returning secret ballots securely. 

Would you send a legal document by fax? You 
certainly can, and it works, and It's legal. Would 
you send a secret legal document by fax? Only if 
you are a very trusting individual. Voting rights 
advocates are furious about cases where 
citizens are required to vote by fax: this often 
Involves completely sacrificing their right to a 
secret ballot. Faxes can be read on a phone line, 
and they often sit In plain sight at the receiving 
station. Making an altering or invalidating mark 
on a faxed ballot requires only a pen. And far 
from anonymous, faxes are automatically 
marked with their location of origin (whether 
accurate or faked). Fax is a handy technology, 
but utterly unsuitable for the return of secret 
ballots. 


1 
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How does the military convey critical, time- 
sensitive, secret information? The answer is 
digital encryption. Extremely complicated 
mathematical formulas scramble the message 
with long numeric passwords or keys, yielding a 
series of numbers that read as nonsense to 
anyone lacking the secret decoding passwords. 

Our company currently uses a military-grade 
system with an ever-changing 168-digit binary 
key, to encrypt each completed ballot before 
sending it to the tabulation office. Computers 
pick a new secret key for each ballot. Even a spy 
using a giant supercomputer could not hope to 
decode a single boxful of these ballots. 

Encryption protects privacy but also prevents 
alteration: any change to the stream of 
numbers results in only gibberish when 
decoded. 

Preventing invalidation 

As we work to protect the rights of overseas 
and disabled voters, preventing the accidental 
Invalidation of their ballots is crucial. We have 
all seen overseas military personnel going to 
great effort to vote, only to find their ballots 
discarded due to extraneous marks, overvoting, 
or the failure to fill out a signature block in the 
required format. Voters with disabilities have 
sent in many ballots whose intents were clear, 
but that were invalidated due to technical 
mistakes or extraneous marks. 

Fax doesn't help, nor does email - even paper 
and a postage stamp do nothing to prevent 
accidental invalidation. Online voting, with real- 
time error checking before final submission, 
helps protect voters' right to be counted. 


Assistive devices 

Many blind, motor-impaired, or otherwise 
disabled persons have a computer or telephone 
which has been adapted to suit their needs. 
Online voting, by working with these adaptive 
devices, allows disabled voters to vote from 
home without the loss of privacy implied by 
manual assistance. 

The secure audit trail 

Auditors must ensure the proper custody and 
treatment of each ballot, from the moment it 
was cast until the count is complete. 

The most auditable systems are the fully-online 
systems, in which each ballot can be tagged 
with an anonymous tracking number if desired. 

The least auditable system is email. The 
Internet's system for routing emails was never 
designed to be auditable, and it is impossible to 
verify the path taken by an ordinary email 
between the sender's PC and the receiving 
machine. The email may go through any 
number of "server" computers in between - 
and as most are totally unencrypted, any server 
has the power to change or add to the contents. 
It is routine for servers to add to or alter emails, 
such as by adding routing information or noting 
whether the content looks suspicious. Many 
even discard emails without notice, as a 
defense from spam. Today's worldwide email 
infrastructure can be neither trusted nor 
audited. 

Similarly, faxes may be electronically relayed 
and may be edited by the relayer manually or 
automatically. This is only common in large 
organizations, which use "e-fax" rather than 
"direct-dial fax" systems. The final receiver has 
no way to determine the number of relays or 
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edits a fax has been through, due to the lack of 
encryption. 

Preventing "mystery software" 

Mechanical balloting and mechanical tabulation 
introduced the "black box" problem: what is 
really happening inside that machine? Tests are 
routinely administered to detect defects and 
fraud attempts, yet tales of machine-assisted 
election tampering go back many years. 

While even the simplest voting machine is 
subject to tampering, doubts grow dramatically 
when the machine contains parts - such as 
secret software - that election officials are not 
allowed to see. Computer experts agree this 
constitutes a serious risk - we must know what 
the machine is doing with the ballots, that they 
are being recorded and tabulated accurately 
and honestly. 

The solution is open code. The technical 
workings of any device that handles votes 
should be fully open for inspection by officials. 
Software that is available to inspect is called 
open code. Open doesn't imply "free to copy" - 
seeing my blueprints doesn't license you to 
build my device. Many software experts believe 
that any voting computer should - or must - 
use open code. 

Proof of receipt 

Computers can effortlessly index vast amounts 
of information. Secure tabulation computers 
can let voters look up their ballots long after 
election day is over. Days after the election, a 
voter can visit a web site, enter his or her 
receipt number, and see a secret word or 
phrase he chose as proof that his ballot arrived 
safely. 


This feature is one example of the power of 
technology to increase voter access and trust to 
levels impossible with paper ballots. In coming 
years we will see more such innovations 
throughout the voting systems industry. 

Immunity from tampering 

A well-designed trusted service can use other 
less-trusted technologies without danger. For 
example, paper ballots can be delivered using 
ordinary mail, not special "voter mail," because 
the security is provided by special envelopes, 
ballot boxes, and careful handling procedures. 
Similarly, online voting systems can use 
ordinary Internet technologies to move 
information around the globe, as long as the 
voting systems add proper security to what's 
already there. 

The Internet equivalent of an envelope is 
encryption. When a message is encrypted, just 
like a paper inside a safety envelope, it cannot 
be read or altered along the way. Voting 
software using military-grade encryption can 
safely deliver ballots across any kind of Internet 
connection with no risk of spying or tampering. 
The better the voting software, the safer the 
ballot, regardless of how poor the voter's 
Internet connection may be. 

What about paper? 

None of us would demonstrably and routinely 
obstruct participation in elections. Yet that is 
just what voting by paper does, especially when 
the voter is overseas. 

The Australian Electoral Commission state that 
when they provided the option for overseas 
soldiers to vote online, the number who were 
able to vote on time and be counted rose from 
22 percent to 75 percent. And as reported in 
the National Journal, when the US Democratic 
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Party allowed expatriates in the recent 
Presidential primary to vote abroad, voter 
registration increased tenfold, and 54% chose 
to vote online (vs. only 3% for paper mail and 
fax combined). 

Many completed ballots arrive late or never, 
and many will be invalidated - and the great 
majority will never exist at all, because soldiers 
and other expats are simply too busy to deal 
with balloting by mail. 

Paper gets a failing grade for ease of access 
(wait for it to come in the mail), security (a 
dishonest postal official can read or even alter 
your ballot), reliability (foreign postal services 
are notorious for delaying and losing mail), and 
access for the blind and motor-impaired. There 
is no encryption of the contents, nor timely 
verification of delivery. 

If paper were not a familiar old technology, we 
would never seriously propose using it today. 
While we all like paper, its obviousness and its 
tangibility, modern online technology is more 
secure, accessible, timely, reliable, and usable. 

Continuity of Service 

One of the risks with any technology is that it 
will break. This gets worse when someone is 
motivated to break it on purpose. 

Polling stations are subject to any number of 
obstructionist techniques. However illegal, we 
all know that these happen. Similarly, those 
with criminal intent may interfere with the mail. 
And absentee ballots can be mishandled by 
relatives or volunteers claiming to help. 

Electronic technologies are not immune from 
these sorts of shenanigans. Malicious 
individuals seeking to interfere with an election 
can attempt to jam up phone lines, fax lines, or 


Internet connections, or to somehow cause a 
malfunction of the receiving phone system, fax 
system, or computer system. 

Fortunately technologists have many years of 
experience protecting technical infrastructure 
from such threats. Large corporations routinely 
receive threats from criminals hoping to extort 
money from them; yet the web sites continue 
to run, telephones continue to be answered, 
merchandise continues to be shipped, and bank 
accounts continue to reflect the deposits made. 

Every election technology will always be subject 
to malicious behavior from the enemies of 
democracy, or from sore losers who don't 
expect to win the day's election. We must be 
ever vigilant against such attacks. Technology 
does not make human nature better or worse, 
but it does provide us with tools and well-tested 
techniques for security. 

Protecting voters from 
misdirection 

Lately we have heard about fake or incorrect 
registration information sent to voters in the 
mail. The citizen who thinks he has registered 
but has not, or who thinks he has cast a ballot 
but has not, has effectively been cut out of the 
election. 

Every channel has some "point of entry" where 
the voter shows up ready to vote, and must not 
be fooled by cheaters. While it is hard to 
secretly build a fake polling place, or to 
somehow answer a voting phone number that 
you don't own, it is relatively easy to print a 
fake paper absentee ballot. 

Somewhere in between these two is the 
difficulty of building a fake web site. Fortunately 
there are techniques for a website to prove its 
authenticity. These can be as simple as telling 
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each voter a personal secret number which the 
website must present, or as sophisticated as 
using an encrypted digital signature to prove 
the website's identity. 

Overall we should consider telephone voting 
the hardest nut to crack for would-be fake 
pollsters; computer voting is also challenging; 
and paper voting is probably the easiest. Since 
we currently use paper for almost all absentee 
voting, this problem will get better through the 
use of technology. 

Conclusions 

Remote and disabled citizens must have their 
constitutionally mandated right to vote. Today’s 
solution, paper, is failing miserably on 
timeliness, usability, and reliability - and it 
shows in the low numbers of military and 
overseas citizens who get their votes counted, 
and the great dissatisfaction of disabled 
advocacy groups. Technology can be used to 
solve many or even all of these problems - but 


it must be the right technology. Email is a totally 
unacceptable solution, and fax has numerous 
limitations. Online (computer and phone) 
systems have the most potential to serve 
remote and disabled users, as seen in use by 
banks and the military, when designed and used 
correctly to deliver on their security promises. 
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Proven Innovation Solves Problems Surrounding Military & 
Overseas Voters' Ability to Fully Participation in Elections 

By Paul DeGregorio 


What if only one in six eligible Americans attempted 
to vote in a general election? And then what if only 
one-third of those who attempted actually had their 
ballots cast or counted? Why didn't the other 83% 
even try? How can an election be fair when nearly 
95% of voters are unable to participate and have 
their votes counted?' 

This is currently the case for America's military and 
overseas voters." 

But the USA is not alone in this regard. Nearly 250 
million people throughout the world reside outside 
of their regular electoral constituencies."* And over 
100 countries require their election officials to serve 
these remote voters while they are outside the 
country.''' 

Increasingly, many officials are recognizing that the 
continued use of 100-year old voting methods won't 
work to solve these issues.'' 

In countries outside of the United States, tried, 
tested, and transparent online voting channels are 
now bringing the reach of democracy to the millions 
of overseas and disabled voters who have until now, 
been unable to participate. 

Online voting is now accepted for a wide range of 
high integrity private elections such as shareholder 
votes and labor union ballots, with demand 
increasing each year. Use in binding public elections, 
which have typically been subject to controlled 
pilots, is also increasing worldwide.'" 

The earliest pitot to serve military voters was 
deployed by the U.S. Department of Defense in 2000 
in a very limited trial. Since then, pilots have 
continued throughout the world: Intensive 

government pilots of online voting have run for 
more than 8 years in the UK, an ex-patriot voting 
system has been deployed in the Netherlands, online 
local voting is ongoing in Switzerland and Canada, 


and in 2007 the national election In Estonia included 
an online voting channel for all voters, including 
disabled voters, and in Australia, military voters 
serving in Iraq and Afghanistan were able to vote via 
the Internet in a hotly-contested national 
Parliamentary election, in addition, political parties 
in the USA, UK and Canada have been utilizing online 
voting to increase participation of their members 
since 2000. 

The U.S. remains behind, with only one attempt at 
implementation since the success of 2000. In 2004 
the Secure Electronic Registration and Voting 
Experiment (SERVE) sought to provide true remote 
Internet voting for military serving abroad. 
However, the contracted system was questioned 
close to the deployment date in 2004 and the 
system shelved.'"* 

Some of those questions involved the security of 
online voting. In fact, while some electronic voting 
devices and traditional ballot boxes can be attractive 
targets for fraud, given that each collects hundreds 
of votes, a remote voter's PC is a far less attractive 
target for fraud. One remote PC Is likely to collect 
only one or two votes. Further, an attacker has no 
way of accurately knowing which PCs will be used for 
remote voting. 

Online voting applications can benefit voters by 
increasing accuracy. Computer-based voting can 
prevent over-votes and minimize under-votes and 
also can use multiple languages and even pictures 
and audio to assist with illiteracy.''"* Unlike many 
current systems, however, remote online voting also 
provides for very strong receipting. 

This paper highlights two case studies that 
demonstrate how proven channels of voting are 
being used abroad to decrease barriers and increase 
participation of the groups most disenfranchised by 
current voting systems. 
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Australia: Increasing Access for Military Votei^ 


parliamentaiy democracy 
whose elections are 
often called just 30 days 
or so before polling day. ' 

This makes it difficult-~if 
not impossible—for 
ballots to be mailed to voters overseas and even 
more difficult for their ballots to be returned in time 
to be counted. Because of this, while voting is 
compulsory for most Australians, it is not for miiitary 
personnel. 

To verify the magnitude of the problem, a study was 
completed after the 2004 Federal Election by the , 
Australian Electoral Commission (AEC). The study 
showed 3 problem similar to that in the United 
States: postal ballots were received for the election 
from only 22.8% of military personnel deployed 
overseas to operational areas. 

Recognizing the seriousness of such a high 
disenfranchisement rate, the AEC brought the issue 
to the attention of the Australian parliament, who 
took decisive action to rectify the problem. They set 
a pian in motion to ensure that when the next 
parliamentary election was called, the AEC would be 
ready to enfranchise their military voters through 
secured online voting, 


contracted by the AEC performed an independent 
deep audit of the source code, it was required to 
prove that the source code was resistant to any 
malicious tampering, presented an accurate 
representation of votes cast in the printed record 
and was unable to allow the associatiors of a voter 
with the vote cast. 

In addition, the AEC observed builds of the .softw'are 
and any changes to the code that were requested. 
Access to the voting servers was highly restricted. 

Cryptography and encryption ensured votes 
remained secret and protected. Voter 

authentication took place via the server (not the 
voting applet) using a technique where non- 
identifying credentials form the basis of uniqueness 
and sparseness and identifying credentials (such as 
DOB, SSN or simitar) were strongly hashed by the 
applet. All votes were authenticated at least twice. 
To increase security and prevent the potential for 
interna! security breaches, decryption took place on 
an off-line system using a private key that was 
protected by a thresholding system. 

The net result of this very successful online voting 
pilot was a system that increosed military voter 
participation in the November 2007 parliamentary 
election four-fold. Not a single vote was challenged 
or contested. The system was universally praised by 
voters and election officials. 


And ready they were. 


Increasing Access for US Voters Abroad in 2008 


In 2006, the AEC established a project that would 
involve a partnership between its office, military 
representatives in the Department of Defense, and 
Everyone Counts, Inc., a company with extensive 
experience in providing secure innovative solutions 
utilizing online and telephone voting systems.* 

The system provided by Everyone Counts had to 
meet stringent audit requirements before it could be 
used and installed on a specially purposed array of 
servers within the OoO that would be controlled by 
the Australian Electoral Commission. A test lab 


Democrats Abroad (DA) is an official body of the U.S. 
Democratic National Committee, representing 
thousands of U.S. voters affiliated with the 
Democratic Party. Clearly aware of the difficulty that 
Americans living abroad have in obtaining and 
returning a ballot in time to be counted in U.S. 
elections, Democrats Abroad researched options to 
facilitate participation in the DA presidential primary 
scheduled for February 2008, Observing that online 
voting had been utilized successfully by political 
parties in other countries, they announced the first- 
ever multi-channel "Global" primary election. 
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Democrats Abroad offered their members the ability 
to vote in one of four ways. Once registered with 
DA, overseas Democrats could choose to vote In 
person at one of 100 designated caucus sites located 
30 countries; receive and mail a ballot to their DA 
country representative; receive and send their ballot 
by fax; or cast their ballot online. Internet voting 
was offered through a secured system developed by 
Everyone Counts, Inc. 

DA designated the period of February 5-12, 2008 for 
the balloting, with a deadline of January 31 for 
voters to Join and sign up at their website, 
www.votefromabroad.com . Once registration 
closed, a voting list was developed and qualified 
voters were sent authentication and voting 
information. The Internet voting mechanism was 
web-based and utilized a secure server that was 
continually monitored for attacks (none occurred). 
ITie voting applet gave voters the opportunity to 
vote for any one of the Democratic Party candidates. 
The system allowed for voters to print a copy of their 
voted ballot and also have their online ballot 
cancelled before close of voting if they received and 
voted an absentee ballot from their home state 
(they were asked to vote In either one or the other). 


Adding an online voting channel resulted in a seven- 
fold increase in participation, w/th military and 
civilian Americans casting their online ballots from 
164 countries, including Antarctica. Voters chose 
voting by internet more than 2 to 1 over voting in 
person, by mail and by fa^!, combined! 

Like the Australian military voting project, the first- 
ever Democrats Abroad online Global Presidential 
Primary was a tremendous success. Many voters 
who have been disenfranchised before were able to 
vote. 

These case studies, along with successful Internet 
voting projects elsewhere, prove that the time is 
now for policymakers and election officials to offer 
more - not fewer - opportunities for voters to have 
their voices heard - and have their votes counted. 

Paul DeGregorio is the former Chairman of the U.S. 
Election Assistance Commission (EAC), COO of IFES- 
Democracy at Large and Director of Elections in St. Louis 
County, Missouri USA. He is currently COO of Everyone 
Counts, Inc (www.evervonecounts.com) and can be 
reached at ooui^evervonecounts.com 
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■“ See "'Point, Click, and Vote: the future of Internet Voting" R. Michael Atvaret and Thad C. Ha8- Brookincs Institution Press. 2004. Washington. DC. 
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‘See http://www.evervonecounts.com/index.phD/news/34/37 

Submitted to the National Association of Secretaries of State (NASS) for their While Paper Series. July 2008 
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□VERBEAS AMERICANS WEEK 

WWW.a VERSE AS AMERICANS WEEK. COM 


Statement on voting reforms needed for military and overseas voters 


Committee on House Administration hearing on "Military and Overseas Voting" 

May 21, 2009 


Americans abroad are proud of their citizenship and vigilant in guarding their constitutional right to help 
elect their President, Vice President and Members of Congress. For most overseas Americans, their right 
to vote is the primary means available to them to participate in the American democratic process. Civilian 
voter turnout overseas has increased steadily in recent years, and overseas Americans have historically 
had higher election participation rates than their state-side counterparts - typically 3+% of votes cast, 
although they comprise only about 2% of the electorate. The vast majority of local election officials 
surveyed after the 2008 federal election noted increased overseas voter participation compared with 
previous years. Unfortunately - and despite some recent reforms - overseas voters continue to face a 
range of obstacles and bureaucratic pitfalls that all too frequently frustrate their efforts to exercise their 
cherished democratic rights. 

The Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act (UOCAVA) of 1986 defines the rights of 
military and overseas U.S. citizens to vote in U.S. federal elections, and sets out the parameters for 
registering and voting by absentee ballot from overseas. UOCAVA was complemented by the Help 
America Vote Act of 2002 that addressed a plethora of problems in voting domestically and attempted to 
eliminate some of those faced by overseas absentee voters. 

Nevertheless, overseas citizens still face a number of obstacles in casting their votes and having them 
counted. In the Overseas Vote Foundation 2008 Post Election Voter Survey, more than one in five (22%) 
of the 24,000 respondents did not receive the official ballot they expected; nearly one-third (31%) of 
experienced overseas voters still had questions or problems when registering to vote; and more than half 
(52%) of those who tried but could not vote, were unable to because their ballots were late or did not arrive 
at all. 

We urge Congress to enact legislation in time for the 2010 federal election, addressing the problems still 
encountered by Americans attempting to vote from abroad. 


Voting procedure reforms still needed 


Timely expedition of ballots: The lateness of many states in sending out their absentee ballots often 
makes registration and voting impossible; slow foreign mail systems exacerbate the problem. All states 
should accept the Federal Write-in Absentee Ballot (FWAB) as a “same day" registration request and 
compieted bailot, as is now the case for some. Optimally sixty but no less than forty-five days should be 
the minimum intervai between transmittal of ballots and the deadline for voted ballots to be received by 
local election officials. New methods of eiectronic transmission of electoral materials should be further 
developed, including the possibility of faxing the federal application form and of downloading ballots from 
the Internet, to be completed and returned by mail. 

No voted ballots should be required to be received before the official Election Day. In the event of speciai 
emergency elections, the period between announcement of the elections and receipt of all ballots should 
be uniformly fixed at 60 days. 

i/2 
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Voter registration, baliots and/or Federal Write-in Absentee Ballots should not be refused for any 
reason that can disadvantage overseas voters, such as “non-standard” size, shape, weight or color of 
paper of the application, envelope or ballot (given that such materials are now often downloaded using 
non-American machines and paper): notary, witness or oath requirements (given the often prohibitive cost 
of access to notary services outside the United Stales); delivery of the application or ballot by a method 
other than the Post Office (to allow for hand delivery, courier or express mail services); voter identification 
requiring proof (e.g. in-state driver's license) not available to overseas citizens; or arbitrary requirements 
that are not necessary to prevent fraud, 

American citizens who do not meet state residency requirements should have the right to vote in all 
states and the District of Columbia at the legal voting residence of their U.S. citizen parent(s). Today, only 
seventeen states explicitly enable Americans who cannot satisfy state residency requirements to exercise 
their constitutional right to vote in federal elections, though some states are introducing new initiatives. 

Postmark and date stamp requirements should be eliminated: all dated ballots should be accepted. 


In addition, we urge full implementation of certain provisions of the Help America Vote 
Act (HAVA): 

Voting assistance programs which, under HAVA, are to be expanded for absent uniformed services 
voters. The same should apply to civilian overseas voters. 

Statewide voter registration databases: dependent on funding and essential to the constitution of 
complete, accurate, regularly updated lists of voters and to the generation of statistics which will enable 
refining procedures in the future. Full implementation of all such databases must be accelerated. 

The single state office which provides information to overseas voters on registration and absentee ballot 
application procedures: Congress also recommended that this same office accept registration applications, 
absentee ballot applications, and absentee ballots (including Federal Write-In Absentee Ballots) for the 
entire state. This recommendation can greatiy facilitate and simpiify voting from overseas. 

Statistical reporting: now available on the number of overseas absentee ballots transmitted and received. 
In HAVA, Congress recommended that these statistics include the number of registration applications 
received, the number rejected, the number of ballots requested, the number of ballots rejected and the 
reasons for any rejection in all cases. This is needed to continue to improve voting procedures for 
overseas and military voters. 

Appropriations requirements: There still remains a shortfall in total HAVA funding and, in view of the 
considerable needs, we continue to cali for its full funding at a bare minimum. 


Conclusion 

Our organizations are all original members of the newly formed Alliance for Military and Overseas Voting 
Rights (AMOVR), grouping overseas citizens' advocacy organizations; state, local and federal election 
officials; and all branches of the military including active and retired service members and their families. 
The stated goals of the Alliance are to effect real change in voting procedures for UOCAVA voters before 
the 2012 elections and to ensure that absent military and overseas civilian voters enjoy an equal right and 
ability to vote. We are greatly encouraged by the initiatives being undertaken in both Houses of Congress 
and hope to work with our legislators to ensure that, with every year that passes, fewer and fewer 
Americans are deprived of their most precious right and responsibility as citizens: the right to vote. 
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School of Computer and Information Sciences 
University of South Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 36688 
251.460.6390 


May 19, 2009 


United States House of Representatives 
Committee on House Administration 
1309 Longworth Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chief Clerk, 

Attached please find written testimony for the May 21 meeting of 
the United States House of Representatives Committee on House 
Administration to hear testimony regarding voting problems 
facing military and overseas voters. Thank you for this 
opportunity to present written testimony. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if you have questions. 
Sincerely, 


Alec Yasinsac, Dean 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY OF AI.EC YASINSAC, PH.D. 

SCHOOL OF COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SCIENCES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH ALABAMA 
PREPARED FOR THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION MEETING TO HEAR 
TESTIMONY ON PROBLEMS PACING MILITARY & OVERSEAS VOTERS 

MAY 21®^, 2009 

Executive Sxunmary 

Several scientific studies conducted over the past year 
consistently confirm that military and overseas voters face 
severe challenges in exercising their voting rights. 

The greatest single opportunity to fix voting for military and 
overseas voters is to eliminate the multi-day transmission delay 
for election materials between the voter and their voting 
jurisdiction. Virtually all of the problems that overseas 
military members face become imminently solvable if the 
transmission time shrinks from days to minutes or hours. 

The Overseas Vote Foundation’ (OVF) is a champion of using the 
Internet to provide an electronic conduit between overseas 
voters and their voting jurisdiction for many election 
materials. Since their efforts and capabilities are well known, 
this testimony focuses on a critical area that OVF has not 
pursued: electronic delivery of marked ballots. 

We organize the testimony to first address the following four 
challenges that overseas voters face: 

(1) The present system does not provide sufficient time for 
military & overseas voters to vote. 

(2) Mistakes by military 6 overseas voters are markedly 
unforgiving as compared to other voters. 

(3) Vote by Mail is inherently insecure for military 4 overseas 

voters. 

(4) There are unnecessary barriers to military support for the 

voting process. 

We then describe a systematic way to find an optimal approach 
for safely eliminating excessive transmission delay in marked 
ballot return. The plan is based on sponsored pilot projects and 
we lay out several critical security and operational principles 
for the pilots and the approaches that they exercise. 


’ http://www.overseasvotefoundation.org/ 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY OF ALEC YASINSAC, PH.D. 

SCHOOL OF COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SCIENCES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH ALABAMA 
PREPARED FOR THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION MEETING TO HEAR 
TESTIMONY ON PROBLEMS FACING MILITARY & OVERSEAS VOTERS 

MAY 21®’^, 2009 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony to 
this meeting. My name is Alec Yasinsac. I am Professor 
and Dean of the School of Computer and Information 
Sciences at the University of South Alabama. I have 
significant voting system experience, having conducted 
numerous government sponsored voting system security 
reviews and have over thirty years experience in 
computers and communication systems. I am also a 
retired Marine that voted absentee for most of my 
twenty years of service. 

The problems that face military and overseas voters are 
vast and have gone on for far too long. Efforts to date 
to chip away at the corners of the problem typify a 
modification to an old adage: 

A-little-bit-better is the enemy of good-enough. 

Military and overseas voters are disproportionately 
disenfranchised in alarming numbers and we must commit 
the resources, and will, to make the necessary changes 
to eliminate this disparity. 

This testimony first identifies four specific voting 
problems for military and overseas voters: ^ 

(1) The present system does not provide sufficient 
time for military & overseas voters to vote. 

(2) Mistakes by military & overseas voters are 
markedly unforgiving as compared to other 
voters . 
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(3) Vote by Mail is inherently insecure for military 
& overseas voters. 

(4) There are unnecessary barriers to military 
support for the voting process. 

The testimony then provides recommendations that can 
lead to timely, reliable voting for military & overseas 
voters 

The present system does not provide sufficient time for 
military & overseas voters to vote. 

In the past five months, the Overseas Vote Foundation, 
National Institute of Standards and Technology, and Pew 
Charitable Trusts released reports on Military and 
Overseas Voting. The U. S. Elections Assistance 
Commission (EAC) commissioned a study on this topic in 
2007, as did the U. S. General Accounting Office (GAO) . 
It is encouraging that the topic is receiving 
significant attention, as is well demonstrated by this 
hearing. This attention is long overdue. 

Maybe the most telling of all the facts that emerged 
from these reports is that the good news is that: 

^31 of our 50 states provide enough time for their 
deployed military and overseas residents to vote. 

Yes, this is the good news. Taken from the report 
released by Pew Trusts on January 6 of this year, we 
know that nineteen of our fifty states do not provide 
enough time for military/overseas voters to 
successfully cast their ballot. This illustrates just 
how pervasive the challenges are to enabling military 
members and their family to cast their ballots. 

It is instructive to examine what it mea’ns in the PEW 
Report for overseas voters to have "enough" time. From 
the same report : 


^ Pew Trusts, "No Time to Vote", January 6, 2009, http.7/www,pewtrusts.org/news_room__detaii.aspx?id=47924 
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The average time required for overseas voters to 
cast their ballots in those states is 29 days 

This means that in those states that provide enough 
time to vote, overseas voters begin the voting process 
twenty nine days before election day, effectively 
imposing a 29-day penalty on overseas and military 
voters . 

A canonical UOCAVA voting process may apply some form 
of the following serial steps: 

(1) Voter requests an official absentee ballot request 

form 

(2) The local jurisdiction processes the request and 

puts the absentee ballot request form in the mail 
to the voter 

(3) The mail system delivers a blank absentee ballot 

request form to the voter 

(4) The voter fills out the absentee ballot request and 

puts it in the mail to their election jurisdiction 

(5) The mail system delivers the completed absentee 
ballot request to the voter’s jurisdiction 

(6) The jurisdiction processes the request, 
authenticates the voter, resolves any 
discrepancies in the voter's record, and selects 
the proper ballot. When the ballot is ready, the 
jurisdiction puts the ballot in the mail. Note 
that the ballot cannot be selected until after the 
jurisdiction finalizes the ballots, which may be 
fairly close to election day. 

(7) The mail system delivers the blank ballot to the 

voter 

(8) The voter receives the blank ballot, marks the 
ballot, and places the marked ballot in the mail 
to be returned to their jurisdiction 
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(9) The mail system delivers the marked ballot to the 

jurisdiction 

(10) The jurisdiction processes the ballot and 
incorporates it into the vote tally on election 
day 

Each of these serial steps takes time and is dependent 
on human processes. An error or delay in any step can 
cause the cycle to fail resulting in 
disenfranchisement , 

Moreover, while some states allow unregistered voters 
to combine their registration with their absentee 
ballot request, some states may prefix the following 
steps into the process for unregistered UOCAVA voters: 

(0.1) Voter requests an official registration request 
form 

(0.2) The local jurisdiction processes the request and 
puts the blank registration form in the mail 

(0.3) The mail system delivers a blank registration 
form to the voter 

(0.4) The voter fills out the registration form and 
puts it in the mail to their jurisdiction 

(0.5) The mail- system delivers the completed 
registration form to the jurisdiction 

(0.6) The local jurisdiction processes the request, 
authenticates the voter, resolves any 
discrepancies in the voter's record, and enters 
them into the voter rolls 

This prospective sixteen step process, with six mail- 
dependent steps, does not represent the worst case, 
which includes additional iterations necessitated by 
errors. It is certainly possible to reduce the time 
required for military & overseas voters to vote by 
reducing the number of steps in this process, and all 
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states exercise some form of step reduction. Pushing 
information and materials, rather than waiting for 
requests, can reduce the time required, but often 
depends on stable location information, which is not 
possible with many military voters. 

Moreover, chipping away at the number of required steps 
cannot remove the inherent delays in international 
mail. Military members deserve to be confident that 
their ballots will be counted on election day and that 
their votes will be included in the first reported 
count. Election materials transported through 
international mail cannot offer that assurance. 

Mistakes by military & overseas voters are unforgiving 
compared to other voters. 

An often overlooked aspect of this issue is that the 
voting experience for military & overseas voters is 
much less rich than for their polling place 
counterparts. For example, depending on the state from 
which they hail and other details of the situation, 
military & overseas voters may not be able to: 

• Change their mind 

• Employ routine voting error checks 

• Fix mistakes 

• Reliably track their ballot 

• Stop in to vote on their way to work 

• Register on election day 

• Change residence close to election day 

Think of the simplest of restrictions: if while marking 
their ballot a military or overseas voter errantly 
selects a candidate, the only means to make a 
correction may be to request a replacement ballot^ and 
it is unlikely that a replacement ballot could arrive 
in time to complete the process in most cases. 
Additionally, if after they mail their ballot they gain 


“ Some states offer VBM voters procedures to correct mistakes 
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additional information about the candidates, e.g. by 
watching a televised debate, they are unlikely to be 
able to change their mind because of the inherent 
delivery delays. 

Certainly, any one of the listed issues can be 
overcome, but when combined, their result is 
devastating to this voting group. The collective 
impediments are highlighted by the contrast between the 
percentage of requested absentee ballots returned among 
the general voting population (86%) and those from 
overseas/military voters (27%) (these statistics are 
also from the Pew Report) . 

This is an apples-to-apples comparison. Voters that go 
to the trouble of requesting an absentee ballot are 
serious about voting. They are willing to devote the 
effort necessary to cast their ballot. Military & 
overseas voters are being disenfranchised in large 
numbers . 

Many of these problems are related to the time required 
to transport materials between military members and 
their voting jurisdiction. Materials transported 
through international mail cannot offer the services 
needed to support voting for military & overseas 
voters . 

Vote by Mail (VBM) is inherently insecure for military & 
overseas voters. 

The VBM system that the preponderance of military & 
overseas voters use does not support the fundamental 
voting system requirements of coercion resistance, 
vote-sale resistance, verifiable privacy, nor are they 
auditable. In many cases, if military members residing 
overseas are able to detect that their VBM ballot was 
not delivered, they are unable to attain and send a 
replacement ballot in time to be counted. 
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There are many ways that VBM ballots offer limited 
reliability and accountability. 

Lost mail . The mail system is designed to deliver a 
large volume of mail in a short time. It is not 
generally designed to track each item, so, as many of 
us have experienced ourselves, mailed items are 
routinely lost. 

Because of its design that does not establish a 
rigorous chain of custody, any approach that employs 
regular mail for marked ballot delivery is not 

auditable. Mail can be lost with no ability to find 
lost items, or in some cases, even to detect their 
loss . 

Voter errors . VBM procedures are inherently complex and 
error prone. We found little broadly applicable 
historical data on this topic, but in the 2008 election 
in Minnesota approximately 4.2% of all VBM ballots were 
rejected (approximately 12,000"’ of 288, 000^) due to 
procedural errors by voters. Common errors include 
failure to sign, signing in the wrong place, and 

improper packaging (e.g. husband and wife bundling two 
absentee ballots in the same envelope) . 

This 4.2% vote loss percentage does not include ballot 
marking errors that may have been prevented or 
corrected at the polling place, so the overall vote 

loss/error rate is likely substantially higher than 
4.2%, while in-precinct ballot rejection is likely near 
zero percent. 

Election official errors . Inherently complex VBM 

procedures are also difficult for temporary elections 
officials, even those who routinely process VBM 

ballots, to understand and follow. In Minnesota, at 
least 13% of the rejected absentee ballots were 
rejected in error®. The actual percentage of erroneously 

* Startribune.com, "Senate recount: Pendulum swings to Franken", By MIKE KASZUBA and CURT BROWN, December 3, 2(K)8 
^http;//www.sos.state.mn.us/docs/po5tpercanvassingreportlll7250p.pdf 

® http://www.startribune.com/opinion/editorials/36194339.htmi?elf=KArks7PYDiaK7DUqy£5D7U(D3aPc:_Yyc:aUU 
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rejected ballots may be higher, because there may still 
be erroneously rejected ballots that have not been 
detected. In one Minnesota county^, after the senate 
contest was certified and reviewed, another, further 
review revealed that 20% (30 of 150) of the thrice- 
reviewed rejected ballots had been erroneously rejected 
by local elections officials "...who misunderstood 
state law or mishandled ballot applications". 

Administering VBM ballots is an inherently complex 
process and significant errors are certain to occur. 

Duplicated ballots . Many jurisdictions require 
elections officials to duplicate damaged or difficult- 
to-read VBM ballots. This creates a significant 
opportunity for mishap (or mischief) , as in the 
Minnesota senate race where the Wall Street Journal® 
suggests that duplicates may have been counted twice in 
several precincts. 

But it appears some officials may have failed to 
mark ballots as duplicates , which are now being 
counted in addition to the originals . This helps 
explain why more than 25 precincts now have more 
ballots than voters who signed in to vote. 

Vote Attribution . Voter privacy is commonly seen as the 
voters' ability to cast their ballot without anyone 
being able to know their selections. VBM is inherently 
susceptible to violations of this minimal privacy 
interpretation since each VBM ballot must be bound to 
the voter's identity in order to ensure one-person, 
one-vote. Elections officials institute procedures to 
protect voter privacy, but the inherent vulnerability 
still exists for every VBM ballot. VBM does not protect 
against vote attribution and is susceptible to 
widespread fraud. 


^ http://www.startribune.com/po!itics/national/senate/39314392.html?elr=KArks7PYDiaK7DUvDE7aL_V_8D77:DiiUiD3aPc:_Yyc:aUU 
® http://onijne.wsj.com/article/SB123111967642552909.html 
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There are unnecessary barriers to military support for the 
voting process. 

There are three specific barriers that limit the 
ability to resolve problems for military & overseas 
voters. First, there is an unfounded aversion toward 
directly involving the military establishment in the 
voting process. Like dental, medical, and postal 
services, voting services must be provided as an 
essential service to military members, federal service 
employees assigned overseas, and their families. 

Presently, the military's additional duty Voting 
Assistance Officer provides voting information to 
military members, federal service employees assigned 
overseas, and their families, but there is little 
operational voting service provided. The types of 
voting services that should be provided include, but 
are not limited to: 

• Early voting centers 

• Absentee ballot collection centers 

• Electronic ballot delivery systems 

• Network applications to support voting services 

I have heard some express a hesitancy to formally 
involve the military establishment in any aspect of the 
voting process due to the risk of coercion. This 
concern is unfounded in empirical evidence and Chapter 
29, Title 18 of the U. S. Code deals specifically with 
that concern. Military members, federal service 
employees assigned overseas, and their families will 
continue to be disproportionately disenfranchised until 
the military adopts voting as an essential service and 
commits the correspondingly appropriate resources to 
provide that service. 

Second, there is significant inertia to bind voting 
advances for military members and their families to 
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similar gains for non-military overseas voters. This 
binding discounts the many fundamental differences in 
the two groups, including significant information 
security capabilities enabled by identity and oversight 
requirements for military members and their families. 
The two most obvious enabling distinctions are the 
military identification card that military members and 
their families carry and the access to military 
networks enjoyed on military bases. 

Finally, since the 2002 Help America Vote Act became 
law, the structure and nature of voting locations have 
fundamentally changed, with vote centers and early 
voting locations replacing or supplementing the 
precinct-based polling place as the dominant marked 
ballot collection point. Unfortunately, U. S. 
Department of Defense policy has not kept pace with 
these changes. Specifically, the Department of Defense 
does not have a policy regarding states establishing 
absentee ballot collection points on military bases. 
DoD policy addresses only "polling places®". This has 
already created challenges for elections officials that 
desire to improve absentee ballot collection for 
overseas federal employees, military members, and their 
families . 

While UOCAVA governs both military voters and non- 
military overseas citizens, it does not preclude 
leveraging resources that are specific to any subgroup 
of covered citizens. 

In order to correct more than one hundred years of 
military and overseas voter disenfranchisement, we must 
leverage every advantage available, with no artificial 
or preconceived limitations. 


® E.g, SECDEF WASHINGTON DC//PA// message date-time-group, 281449Z JAN 08 
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Recommendations that can lead to timely, reliable voting for 
military & overseas voters. 

The greatest single opportunity to fix voting for 
military and overseas voters is to eliminate the multi- 
day transmission delay for election materials between 
voters and their voting jurisdiction. Virtually all of 
the problems that military and overseas voters face 
become imminently solvable if the transmission time 
shrinks from days to minutes or hours. 

The Overseas Vote Foundation^” (OVF) is a champion of 
using the Internet to provide an electronic conduit 
between military and overseas voters and their voting 
jurisdiction for many election materials. The progress 
they have made in the past few years is remarkable. 
Since their efforts are well known, the rest of this 
testimony focuses on a critical area that OVF has not 
pursued: electronic delivery of marked ballots. 

The frustration of military voters is exemplified by 
the following note from a military member recorded in 
the January 2009 report from OVF: 

Registered to vote. Serving in Afghanistan . Never 
received a ballot. Tried to use the Federal Absentee 
Write in process - still required me to mail in the 
ballot and I was out of time... am very angry!^^ 

That Marine, soldier, sailor, etc. should be able to 
cast their ballot even if [or maybe particularly if] 
they didn't return to base from two months in the bush 
until election day itself. 

Electronically returning marked ballots can eliminate 
or mitigate many of the present problems with 
overseas/military voting; the challenge is to find ways 
to leverage the power of electronic delivery while also 
protecting the integrity of the voting system. 


http://www.overseasvotefoundation.org/ 

“ https://www.overseasvotefoundation.org/files/OVF_2009_PostElectionSurvey_Report.pdf 
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Internet Challenges 

The Internet is a digitally-dangerous place and it is 
critical to understand the risks and challenges before 
discussing specific solutions. Anonymity is fairly easy 
to attain on the Internet, so deterrence to committed 
intruders is minimized. Additionally, the opportunity 
for high hacking Return-On-Investment is great and 
there are organizations that openly advertise on the 
Internet that they are available to contract for cyber- 
attacks. Botnets, a particularly sinister type of 
malicious software (or malware) , are pervasive on the 
Internet. While we do not, and cannot, know the number 
of infected machines, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that half of all Internet-connected computers contain 
some malicious software. 

Why is this? The Internet was engineered to foster 
collaboration and passing information so its 
architecture was not designed to handle fundamental 
security concerns. As is often the case, security was 
an afterthought. 

These threats to Internet-connected computers are not 
just theory; they are real. Virus scanners cannot 
prevent virus infection and firewalls cannot keep 
hackers out of network-attached computers. Each of 
these state-of-the-art defenses can be easily overcome 
by sophisticated intruders. 

The SERVE Project 

After an early attempt to examine Internet voting in 
the 2000 project entitled "Voting Over the Internet" 
the U. S. Department of Defense commissioned a Secure 
Electronic Registration and Voting Experiment, or 
SERVE, in 2003. Four members of SERVE'S technical 
advisory committee that evaluated the SERVE 
architecture reported significant security challenges 
for Internet voting schemes. Among those challenges 
were the risk of malicious software on personally owned 
personal computers and the pervasive threats on the 
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Internet against any widely implemented Internet 
application . 

These challenges remain in place today as we still are 
not able to ensure integrity of arbitrary remote 
network nodes. The SERVE Report^^ is not alone in its 
skepticism regarding Internet voting. There are many 
sound research reports that confirm the primary risk 
that the SERVE Report documents. 

A common question revolves around comparisons of voting 
to financial systems that pass literally billions of 
dollars a day across the Internet. The argument goes 
something like this: "If we can pass money around the 
Internet in this quantity and with this ease, why can't 
we vote over the Internet too?" 

There are two overriding differences between financial 
systems and voting applications. 

First, financial systems require records that bind a 
person to each transaction. Thus, there is a record of 
who conducted each transaction along with critical 
transaction details. Conversely, election integrity 
(and often, state law) requires that voters be 
irreversibly separated from their selections once their 
ballots are cast. This severely limits the ability to 
investigate irregularities, since the fundamental 
forensic data of who cast which ballot cannot be 
maintained. 

The second difference between voting and financial 
systems is that financial systems can absorb a 
significant level of error and inconsistency during 
financial transactions, yet still maintain a positive 
profit margin. Voting systems enjoy no such 
flexibility, since even a very small error rate can 
result in an errant contest decision. 


http://www.servesecurityreport.org/ 
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The fundamental problem identified in the SERVE Report 
turns on the proposition that we can neither prevent 
nor detect malicious software on privately owned 
computers. To date, there is no counter argument to 
this point. This strong theoretic result, that is 
consistently reaffirmed in practice, dictates that 
electronic marked ballot delivery systems should not 
employ privately owned computers, particularly not 
those that are connected to the Internet. 

The Threat Picture 

A pivotal consideration in estimating the risks of 
networked applications, particularly a voting 
application, is the size of the prospectively affected 
population. It is unlikely that an attacker would risk 
committing a felony in order to change a few votes with 
little likelihood of controlling a contest result. 
Moreover, if they do undertake a low-impact attack, the 
effect of success in that scenario is, by definition, 
low. 

Conversely, as the stakes rise in terms of the size of 
the potential population, the cost or risk to the 
prospective attacker is more easy to justify. 

The threat picture for voting applications for military 
& overseas voters is of low magnitude. If there are six 
million prospective military & overseas voters spread 
over more than 3,000 voting jurisdictions (and many 
more precincts) , the opportunity for meaningful 
mischief is minimal. 

The situation is even stronger for pilot projects with 
controlled, limited participation and exaggerated 
security procedures. The safest, most effective way to 
exercise and examine solutions for military & overseas 
voters is through government sponsored pilot projects. 
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The Path to a Solution 

As is noted throughout the description above, the 
primary limitation to leveling the voting playing field 
for military & overseas voters is to reduce the ballot 
transmission time between voters and their local 
jurisdictions. The paradigm that is envisioned is a 
system that employs electronic blank ballot delivery 
and that allows the voter to attain a physical vote 
record that corresponds to their marked electronic 
ballot, with the electronic ballot being returned to 
their jurisdiction across an electronic network while 
the physical vote record is transported via courier. 

While there are many technological challenges, based on 
my thirty years of computing experience and my fifteen 
years experience as an information security researcher, 
I am convinced that it is possible to mitigate the risk 
of attacks on pilot projects for electronic marked 
ballot delivery with the following provisions: 

• For a limited sized voting population 

• Apply strong information security techniques 

• Use a centrally owned and controlled voting station 

• Capture, retain, & compare electronic and physical 
ballot representations for every ballot cast 

Under these stipulations, government sponsored pilot 
projects can exercise prospective solutions that can 
dramatically improve accessibility and turnout for 
military and overseas voters. 

Pilot projects 

There have already been several pilot projects that 
target electronically delivering marked ballots and 
much progress has been made. Through these pilots, we 
know that military members are anxious to vote and they 
are excited about using computers to overcome the 
limitations of reliance on physical ballot delivery. 
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The first objective of an electronic marked ballot 
return pilot is to assess the functional effectiveness 
of the piloted approach. That is, the pilot must 
determine if the exercised approach works under the 
limited pilot environment. There must be precise, 
measurable success criteria and a plan to validate 
these functional results. 

While functionality is the most visible pilot focus, an 
essential element is for the pilots to demonstrate, or 
offer evidence, that the approach used in the pilot 
environment can reasonably be transitioned into an 
operational environment. That is, the pilot must be 
designed to determine whether the system has a good 
chance of succeeding under real world conditions. 

In addition to functionality and scalability, pilot 
projects should examine multiple architectures to 
optimize cost and complexity to the greatest extent 
possible. For example, pilots should exercise: 

• Virtual private networks 

• Cryptographic voting systems 

• Document delivery/upload systems 

Additionally, the elephant in the room in many 
discussions on military voting is the capability to 
leverage military networks in the voting process for 
military and overseas federal service voters. Thus, 
pilots should be designed to exercise: 

• Voting kiosks transmitting across military networks 

• Selected military computers as voting terminals, 
transmitting across military networks 

Pilots that exercise multiple architectures are 
preferable to single architecture pilots. 

Finally, a pivotal aspect of any pilot must be to 
capture cost data sufficient to estimate implementation 
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and maintenance costs of the exercised approach if it 
were to be adopted. 

Policy Barriers 

Virtually all U. S. voters assigned to military bases 
overseas cast absentee ballots. In order to accommodate 
pilot projects that help these voters, the Department 
of Defense (DoD) should modify existing policies to 
promote these efforts. For example, DoD policy should 
specifically encourage base commanders worldwide” to 
allow states to utilize base facilities as absentee 
ballot collection points and for other pilot projects 
that improve voting access for military members, their 
families, and federal service employees. This could be 
implemented in the bi-annual DoD Public Affairs Policy 
Guidance Concerning Political Campaigns and Elections. 

Summary 

The very nature of their service creates tremendous 
challenges to providing military members, federal 
service employees assigned overseas, and their families 
the capability to vote. We are a free society largely 
because of their sacrifices and we owe them much more 
than a debt of gratitude; We owe them the capability to 
reliably cast their ballots. 

The greatest single opportunity to fix voting for 
military and overseas voters is to eliminate the multi- 
day transmission delay for election materials between 
the voter and their voting jurisdiction. Virtually all 
of the problems that overseas military members face 
become imminently solvable if the transmission time 
shrinks from days to minutes or hours. We can move 
strongly in that direction by establishing a series of 
pilot projects that leverage technology to reduce or 
eliminate military and overseas voters dependency on 
postal service and we should start now. 


** This is a critical requirement overseas, where all citizens assigned to bases vote absentee. It is also applicable 
stateside where the majority of aii miHtary members must vote absentee. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony on behalf of the Uniform Law 
Commission (ULC, also known as the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws). I am the Chair of the ULC’s Drafting Committee on Uniform Military Services and 
Overseas Civilian Absentee Voters Act. I have been a uniform law commissioner from the state 
of Kentucky since 1989. I am pleased to report on the progress of our drafting committee and 
the work that the ULC is doing to address the problems associated with military and overseas 
voters. 

Uniform Law Commission 

The Uniform Law Commission (ULC) has worked for the uniformity of state laws since 1 892. It 
was originally created by state governments to consider state law, determine in which areas of 
the law uniformity is important, and then draft uniform and model acts for consideration by the 
states. For well over a century, the ULC’s work has brought consistency, clarity, and stability to 
state statutory law. Included in this important work have been such pivotal contributions to state 
law as the Uniform Commercial Code, the Uniform Partnership Act, the Uniform Anatomical 
Gift Act, the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act, the Uniform Electronic Transactions Act, 
and the Uniform Prudent Management of Institutional Funds Act. 

The ULC is a non-profit unincorporated association, comprised of state commissions on uniform 
laws from each state, the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands. Each jurisdiction determines the method of appointment and the number of 
commissioners actually appointed. Most jurisdictions provide for their commission by statute. 
All commissioners must be lawyers, qualified to practice law. While some serve as state 
legislators, or employees of state government, most are private practitioners, judges, or law 
professors. Commissioners donate their time and expertise as a pro bono service and receive no 
salary or fee for their work with the ULC. 

Now in its 1 1?* year, the ULC works to harmonize state laws in critical areas where consistency 
is desirable and practical and supports the federal system by addressing issues of national 
significance best resolved at the state level. 

The ULC has drafted more than 250 uniform acts in various fields of law setting patterns for 
imiformity across the nation, in such areas as business entity law, interstate child support and 
custody, investment allocation rules, and trust and estates law. The ULC’s work prevents states 
from having to perform duplicative and costly research in addressing shared legislative issues. 
Uniform Acts are voluntarily adopted by state legislatures and localized to respond to each 
state’s statutory framework and concerns. 

ULC Procedures 

Each uniform act typically takes two to four years to complete. The process starts with the ULC 
Scope and Program Committee, which initiates the agenda of the ULC. It investigates each 
proposed act, and then reports to the Executive Committee whether a subject is one in which it is 
desirable and feasible to draft a uniform law. If the Executive Committee approves a 
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recommendation, a drafting committee of commissioners is appointed. Drafting committees 
meet throughout the year. Tentative drafts are not submitted to the entire ULC until they have 
received extensive committee consideration at drafting committee meetings at which advisors 
from the American Bar Association and observers from any entity interested in the act have full 
opportunities to participate. 

Draft acts are then submitted for initial debate of the entire ULC at an annual meeting. Each act 
must be considered section by section, at no less than two annual meetings by all commissioners 
sitting as a Committee of the Whole. Following extensive debate and promulgation in a vote by 
states, commissioners in each state and territory submit ULC acts for legislative consideration. 

The ULC is not an interest group; drafting meetings are open to the public and all drafts are 
available on the internet at the ULC’s website; www.nccusl.org . Because ULC drafting projects 
are national in scope, we are able to attract a broad range of advisors and observers to participate 
in our projects, resulting in a drafting process that has the benefit of a greater range and depth of 
expertise than could be brought to bear upon any individual state’s legislative effort. 

The ULC receives the major portion of its financial support from state appropriations. In return, 
the ULC provides the states with two related services: drafting uniform state laws on subjects 
where uniformity is desirable and practical, and then supporting the effort to enact completed 
acts. The ULC is able to get maximum results on a minimum budget because uniform law 
commissioners donate their time and expertise. 

The Problems Facing Overseas and Military Voters 

Military personnel and overseas civilians face a variety of unique challenges in participating in 
American elections, notwithstanding repeated congressional efforts - most prominently the 
enactment of the Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act of 1 987 (UOCAVA) 42 
use §§ 1973ff et seq. - as well as various state efforts to facilitate these voters’ ability to vote. 

In part, the difficulties that these voters face reflect the fact that American elections are 
conducted at the state and local levels under procedures that vary dramatically by jurisdiction. 
This lack of uniformity complicates efforts, such as UOCAVA, to assist these voters. Some of 
the obstacles that these voters face include, but are not limited to; difficulties registering to vote 
from abroad; ballots or ballot applications that never arrive; frequent changes of address; slow 
mail delivery time to and from overseas citizens, including military personnel; and failures to 
complete absentee voting materials properly, including noncorapliance with notarization or 
verification requirements. 

Figures from 2006 (the most recent federal election for which full data is available) illustrate the 
problems facing these voters. For instance, (1) while in 2006 military persoimel were slightly 
more likely to have registered to vote than the general U.S. population (87% vs. 83%), the voter 
participation rate among the military was about half that of the general population (roughly 20% 
vs. roughly 40%), meaning that more than one million service members did not vote; (2) only 
25% of military voters who requested an absentee ballot completed and returned one (compared 
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to 85% of voters generally); and (3) more than 20% of military personnel who did return a ballot 
had their ballot rejected. A similar pattern has occurred in other elections. 

The ULC Response 

In response to a request from the Pew Center on the States that the ULC consider drafting an act 
to address the voting difficulties facing overseas and military voters, the ULC Committee on 
Scope and Program recommended in July 2008 that a study committee be formed. 

In September 2008, ULC President Martha Lee Walters appointed a Study Committee on a 
Military Services and Overseas Civilian Absentee Voters Act. The Study Committee was asked 
to complete its work and present its report to the ULC Executive Committee by mid-December 
2008. Aiding the Study Committee’s efforts during this time was the fact that the Pew Center on 
the States had already collected and was able to share a substantial amount of background 
information concerning the issues before the Study Committee. 

The Study Committee held conference calls in the fall of 2008, and met in-person for a two-day 
meeting in December 2008. As a result of these deliberations, the Study Committee 
unanimously recommended that a drafting committee be formed to take up the work of preparing 
a Uniform Military Services and Overseas Civilian Absentee Voters Act. The ULC Executive 
Committee approved this recommendation, and a drafting committee was formed. 

The drafting committee is comprised of the following members: Steve Wilbom, Shelbyville, 
Kentucky, Chair, Terry J. Care, Las Vegas, Nevada; Stephen T. Draffin, Columbia, South 
Carolina, Barry C. Hawkins, Stamford, Connecticut; Lyle W. Hillyard, Logan, Utah; Claire 
Levy, Boulder, Colorado; Luke Messer, Indianapolis, Indiana; Susan Kelly Nichols, Ralei^, 
North Carolina; Ralph G. Thompson, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Nora Winkelman, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Jack Davies, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Division Chair, Steve Huefiier, Ohio State 
University Moritz College of Law, Reporter, John Dewitt Altenburg, Washington, DC, ABA 
Advisor, John C. Keeney, Washington, DC, ABA Advisor. 

The drafting committee has also been greatly assisted by numerous observers to the committee 
representing a wide variety of interested and affected groups, including the Pew Center on the 
States, the U.S. Election Assistance Commission, the Federal Voting Assistance Program, the 
National Defense Committee, the Voting Rights Section of the U.S. Justice Department, the 
National Association of Secretaries of State, the National Conference of State Legislatures, the 
Overseas Vote Foundation, American Citizens Abroad, Veterans of Foreign Wars, United States 
Postal Service, Military Postal Service Agency, Federation of American Women’s Clubs 
Overseas, and others. 

The Uniform Military Services and Overseas Civilian Absentee Voters Act 

The Drafting Committee on Uniform Military Services and Overseas Civilian Absentee Voters 
Act has met twice: first in Portland, Oregon, February 6-7, 2009; and then a second time in 
Chicago, Illinois, on March 6-8, 2009. As a result of these meetings, attended by both 
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committee members and observers and advisors, a draft Uniform Act is available for comment 
(see Appendix for copy of current Uniform Act as drafted). 

One of the principal concerns of the drafting committee is how best to promote uniformity in the 
face of substantial variations that now exist in state election processes generally. The committee 
has decided to continue working with all interested parties to identify those areas where 
uniformity is not only critical but also obtainable - recognizing that some aspects of state 
election processes may of necessity remain non-uniform. 

The committee has discussed at length the proper relationship between a uniform act and 
UOCAVA, 42 use §§ 1973ff et seq. There was agreement to proceed on the working 
assumption that UOCAVA should be relied upon in large measure, without making the Uniform 
Act solely dependent upon it. Accordingly, the starting point for the definitions in the Uniform 
Act remains the UOCAVA definitions, supplemented with additional defined terms unique to the 
Uniform Act. There was also agreement to rely upon several of the forms and documents 
already established under UOCAVA processes as the preferred forms and documents under a 
uniform state act. 

At the same time, the drafting committee is proceeding on the assumption that UOCAVA alone, 
regardless of whatever improvements Congress makes to it, cannot completely address the 
problems facing military and overseas voters. In part this is because many state and local 
elections occur independently of the federal elections to which UOCAVA applies. Action at the 
state level therefore is necessary to facilitate the ability of military and overseas voters to 
participate in these elections. In addition, UOCAVA functions largely as an overlay on the 
existing election systems of each of the fifty states (and additional covered territories), but the 
variety of state approaches to election timetables, balloting systems, and structures of election 
administration inevitably complicates this UOCAVA overlay. Achieving greater uniformity in 
key aspects of these state election processes therefore requires state level reforms, which are 
likely to provide substantial additional benefits to military and overseas voters. 

Work on this new Uniform Act will continue in the months ahead, and it is expected that the Act 
will be approved in July 20 1 0 at the 1 1 S* Annual Meeting of the Uniform Law Commission. 
After receiving the ULC’s seal of approval, the Uniform Act is officially promulgated for 
consideration by the states, and legislatures are urged to adopt it. Uniform law commissioners in 
the various states will then work toward the Act’s enactment in their jurisdiction. 

Here is a sununary of the current draft of the Uniform Act. The drafting process is still in the 
early stages, and this draft will undoubtedly be substantially revised in the coming year. 

General Provisions 

The committee continues to use UOCAVA as the starting point for the draft act. However, since 
UOCAVA currently addresses only federal elections, the committee is working to extend 
UOCAVA protections to other state and local elections. Therefore, as a substantial extension of 
UOCAVA, the Uniform Act defines “covered election” to include all federal, state, and local 
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elections, including those for ballot measures, regardless of whether those elections are held at 
the same time as federal elections. 

Unlike UOCAVA, the Uniform Act addresses the problems of “stateless children,” people bom 
overseas who have become United States citizens of voting age without ever having resided in 
the United States, although subject to United States taxes, selective service registration and other 
citizen obligations. Though precise numbers are elusive, it has been estimated that there are 
approximately 50,000 persons in this category of stateless citizens who have never resided in any 
of the 50 states. Sixteen states currently permit these citizens to vote in some elections. Twelve 
of the 16 states permit them to vote in all federal, state and local elections. 

As the current draft reflects, the drafting committee believes that stateless citizens should be 
allowed to vote, although no final decisions have been made on precisely how to do this. 

The Uniform Act places the responsibility for implementation of the proposed Act with each 
state’s chief elections authority. This responsibility would include developing standard absentee 
voting materials; it is contemplated that local jurisdictions would then use the standard materials 
developed by the state. 

The Uniform Act also provides emergency powers where substantial compliance with the 
Uniform Act or with UOCAVA becomes impossible or unreasonable. The Federal Voting 
Assistance Program recommends providing states with authority to adjust UOCAVA voting 
processes in the event of an emergency. As of 2008, eighteen states had provided some form of 
emergency authority to their chief election official. 

Voter Registration and Absentee Ballot Application Provisions 

The Uniform Act specifies the jurisdiction in which the proposed voters are eligible to 
participate. It also expands the eligibility to vote to non-federal elections, based upon pre- 
existing ties to a particular state. As to stateless citizens, the Uniform Act establishes a voting 
right in the last U.S. residence of the voter’s parent(s). 

The Uniform Act provides that an overseas voter may use the Federal Post Card Application that 
is prescribed under the UOCAVA to register to vote and to request an absentee ballot 
simultaneously. While the drafting committee continues to rely on the Federal Post Card 
Application, it has been hesitant to hinder a state’s ability to develop and use Internet-based and 
other methods of accepting voter registration and absentee ballot applications that are not Federal 
Post Card Applications. However, the committee recognizes that the use of standardized forms 
helps reduce contusion among overseas voters while providing for ease of administration. 

The Uniform Act currently provides for standing requests for absentee ballots; however, no 
consensus has yet been reached as to whether to retain such a provision in the act, because of 
concerns that the provision could impose substantial burdens on local election officials. 

Deadlines 
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The Uniform Act sets deadlines for applications for absentee ballots and transmission of unvoted 
ballots to overseas voters. As currently drafted, an application from an absent uniformed 
services voter or an overseas voter for an absentee ballot is timely if received by the later of 
either ( 1 ) the 30* day before the election, or (2) the last date for other voters in the state to apply 
for an absentee ballot for the election. 

The Uniform Act also contains provisions that allow local election officials to transmit unvoted 
ballots by electronic means to the voter. The Act also provides that local election jurisdictions 
that maintain a presence on the Internet shall make available on their Internet site downloadable 
versions of absentee ballots and voting instructions. 

In order for an absentee ballot to be valid, the Act sets a uniform time for an absentee ballot from 
an overseas voter to be cast no later than 1 1 :59 pm local time on the day before the day of the 
election. If the voter affirms under penalty of peijury that the ballot was timely cast, the ballot 
may not be rejected on the basis that it lacks a postmark showing that it was submitted before the 
day of the election. 

A valid absentee ballot cast by an overseas voter must be counted if the local elections office 
receives it by the deadline for completion of the local canvass. Currently, 3 1 states do not accept 
an absentee ballot from an overseas voter after Election Day. The choice of canvassing date 
accommodates varying jurisdictions’ deadlines to count and report results to state election 
officials. 

Additional Provisions Concerning Electronic Communication 

The Uniform Act expressly authorizes an overseas voter to submit a Federal Post Card 
Application or other application by electronic means, in the manner directed by the state’s chief 
elections officer. The Act also mandates that the state’s chief elections authority, in coordination 
with local election jurisdictions, shall develop an electronic system by which overseas voters 
may determine, either by telephone, email or Internet access, whether their voter registration and 
absentee ballot application has been received and accepted. 

Write-In Absentee Ballot Provisions 

The Uniform Act mandates the acceptance of the Federal Write-In Absentee Ballot approved 
under the UOCAVA in any covered election. The Act also provides that state and local election 
officials shall prepare an election list containing a list of all of the federal, state, and local offices 
that the official expects to be on the ballot in that jurisdiction (the act does not require election 
officials to list the candidates, since many of the candidates would not have been selected in 
time). 

Authentication Requirements 

The Uniform Act provides details of the declaration to be submitted with balloting materials by 
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an overseas voter. The declaration must be dated and signed under penalty of peijury, but no 
notarization of the declaration is required. 

Non-essential elements, such as paper size and weight that do not prevent identifying or 
determining the eligibility of an overseas voter, shall not invalidate the document. Any 
abbreviation, misspelling, or other minor variation in the form of the name of a candidate or a 
political party shall be disregarded in determining the validity of a write-in ballot cast by an 
overseas voter, if the intention of the voter can be ascertained. 

Enforcement 

The Act provides for enforcement by a private cause of action for civil injunctive relief by any 
registered voter of the state or by any person alleging eligibility to register to vote under the 
Uniform Act. 

Drafting Continues 

The 1 1?"* Annual Meeting of the Uniform Law Commission will be held in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, July 9-16, 2009. The draft of the Uniform Military Services and Overseas Civilian 
Absentee Voters Act is scheduled to be debated on the floor in front of the commissioners sitting 
as a Committee of the Whole on July 15-16. 

The drafting committee will meet again in the fall of 2009, and if necessary again in the spring of 
2010. The Act will be considered again by the ULC Committee of the Whole during the July 
2010 Annual Meeting, and it is expected that the Act will be approved at the conclusion of that 
meeting. If so, a final Uniform Military Services and Overseas Civilian Absentee Voters Act 
will be ready for the states’ consideration by the start of the 201 1 legislative sessions. This will 
allow all the states to consider the act in advance of the 2012 elections. 

Conclusion 

The ULC appreciates the opportunity to submit this written testimony and looks forward to 
working with the Members of the Committee to address and remove obstacles to voting for those 
American servicemembers and other U.S. citizens living outside the country. This testimony is 
based on the draft of the Uniform Military Services and Overseas Civilian Absentee Voters Act 
as it is currently written. However, we anticipate that the Act will change substantially as the 
drafting work continues. We will keep this Committee informed as additional revisions of the 
Act become available. Please contact the ULC Communications Officer, Katie Robinson, at the 
ULC offices in Chicago at 3 12-450-6616 [katie.robinson@nccusl.org] for any further 
information on this drafting project or with any questions regarding the work of the ULC. 
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DEMOCRATS ABROAD 


Statement of Record 

Military and Overseas Voting: Obstacles and Potential Solutions 

Subcommittee on Elections 
Committee on House Administration 


May 21, 2009 

As both overseas voters and volunteers who have helped absentee voters through the 
complex process - in all 50 states and D C, - from registration to ballot request to 
returning the ballot, official or write-in, we greatly appreciate this committee’s attention 
to overseas and military voting. 

Overseas voters face many challenges, whether it is the civilian in Afghanistan who used 
the write-in because there is no mail service, the student on a junior-year abroad program 
in London who faces an early registration deadline, the potential first-time voter who was 
bom overseas but is unable to vote at all. So the opportunity to raise some of these issues 
with Chairman Brady, the members of the House Committee on Administration, and their 
staff, is very welcome. Members of Democrats Abroad also want to thank Thomas Hicks 
and Janelle Hu for an earlier discussion on this important subject. 

Democrats Abroad has over 30 years experience promoting and facilitating the right to 
vote of Americans living around the world. We’ve held thousands and thousands of 
voter registration events for Americans overseas, built an online registration engine at 
VoteFromAbroad.org and have a network of trained volunteers who help Americans 
obtain their absentee ballots every election year Our Voter Troubleshooting team 
provides services for those facing challenges they are xmable to resolve on their own, 
working with local election officials to help solve any number of issues. More recently, a 
survey on UOCAVA voting experience among Democrats Abroad members (Overseas 
Absentee Voting Review 2008, Washington, D.C., May 15, 2009) quantified some of 
those challenges that voters face. Statistics used here are sourced from this Review. 

Major differences were found by state, by prior voter experience, by the timely 
submission of the Federal Post Card Application. 


Contact; 430 S Caii^oi St SE ed@democratsabroad.org 

Lindsey Reynolds Washington DC 20003-0130 www.DemocratsAbroad.org 

Executive Director 1 (202) 488 5073 www,VoteFromAbroad,org 
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Common challenges include; 

1. A maze of regulations, contact points and deadlines creates a complex and 
sometimes confusing system for UOCAVA voters. While US federal elections 
are organized and managed largely at the state level, a great deal of responsibility 
and authority is devolved to the county or town level, a complex and sometimes 
confusing system for UOCAVA voters. For example, witness and/or notary 
requirements vary widely (three states and territories for the Federal Post Card 
Applications, ten for the Write-In Ballot, four in certain circumstances,.,.). 

Potential solution: standardizing procedures and eligibility requirements across 
and within each of the fifty states and D C. would be an important first step. 
Mandatory, rather than recommended, state-wide offices for UOCAVA voters 
would also streamline the process. 

2. Communicating with our local elections officials can be difficult at times, 

given that overseas voters live in many time zones. The greatest number of 
requests for assistance involved confirming registration, through state voter 
registration websites, phone calls, and email. The second most important issue 
was no ballot; the third, obtaining the correct local election office address. Some 
survey respondents noted a lack of responsiveness — including unanswered phone 
calls, emails, and letters. 

Potential solution; allow the voter to track the process easily, either through an 
online site which updates the voter’s status (permanently registered, ballot request 
received, date absentee ballot was mailed, missing information, reason for 
rejection of request, etc.) or through other timely notification methods indicating 
that the voter’s request has been processed. The possibility of obtaining a blank 
ballot by email would help reduce the number of official ballots delivered too late 
by mail to be used. 

3. Differences in election administration and regulations across states can 
dramatically impact the likelihood of an overseas voter’s exercising her or his 
right to vote in a federal election. Voter-judged likelihood of a ballot reaching the 
election office in time to be counted ranges from 92 percent in one state to a low 
of 50 percent in another. 

Although only one state now requires notarization, a number of others require 
ballot certification, a special oath, or an affidavit affirming residency (confusing if 
one is residing overseas and voting in the US). Some specify that the certification 

must be that of another American citizen, a requirement posing difficulties for 

Contact; 430 S CafiNtoi St SE ed@democr3tsabroad-org 

Lindsey Re>molds Washington DC 20003-0130 www.DemocratsAbroad.org 

Executive Director 1 (202) 488 5073 www.VoteFromAijroad.org 
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voters far from American communities or Consular facilities. One state might 
strictly apply arcane rules concerning paper weight, or even the size of the paper. 
Given international paper size variations, such rules could disenfranchise 
individuals on a trivial technicality. 


Potential solution: eliminate all superficial requirements that do not affect the 
integrity of the absentee ballot request or voted ballot. 

4. The system serves experienced voters better than new voters. Nearly 82 
percent of experienced voters judge that their ballots reached election offices by 
the relevant state deadline; that figure falls to 76 percent among first-time voters. 

Potential solution: increase outreach to first-time and young voters at military 
facilities for our servicemen and women on their first tour of duty overseas; 
through junior-year abroad study programs, international high schools, and 
embassies and consulates around the world. Inclusion of voting information on 
passports would provide additional outreach. 

5. Knowledge of federal laws and availability of appropriate training resources 

appear to vary among some agencies implementing federal laws regarding 
UOCAVA voting. Few state reporting systems, for example, comply with HAVA 
provisions regarding the separate reporting of UOCAVA ballots. 

Potential solution: ensure that adequate funding is available to the States to 
facilitate HAVA compliance and train local election staff on the rights of overseas 
and military Americans under UOCAVA. Consider state-wide offices to handle 
these voters. 


6. Registering using the FPCA also serves as a request for a ballot. The FPCA 
form states its dual function, but many voters find that confusing, and some states 
insist on the use of a state ballot request or registration form as well. 

Potential solution: clarify the registration and absentee ballot request 
requirements. Registered voters who do not automatically receive a ballot as a 
result of their registration should be made aware that they must request a ballot 
every election year. Eliminate the completion of additional local forms for 
UOCAVA voters. 


Contact: 430 S Capitol St SE ed@democratsabroad.org 

Lindsey Reynolds Washington DC 20003-0130 www.DemocratsAbroad.org 

Executive Director 1 (202) 488 5073 www-VoteFromAbroad.org 
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7. Children born abroad of US parents were another common concern. A number 
of states do allow such offspring, who are US citizens by birth, to vote in the 
district where one of the parents last resided before moving abroad, or have no 
specific restriction. But other states do not extend the right to vote. The decision 

whether to allow the offspring to vote is sometimes made at the LEO level. The 
troubleshooting team was told by one state office that such children could not 
vote, even at the federal level; however, one LEO in the same state accepted the 
application. Although in this case the outcome favored the voter, the wide latitude 
accorded LEOs in interpreting state laws remains a major concern for UOCAVA 
voters. 

Potential solution; allow these voters to use the voting address of a parent or 
guardian until the voter establishes his/her own stateside voting address. 

8. Most Americans abroad have a few options to return their ballots. 

Limitations are, however, imposed by state law. One state’s regulations prohibit 
the use of courier services for the return of absentee ballots from outside the US; 
some states require postmarks or certification of the date of transmission. In some 
locations, the use of the diplomatic pouch can be the only viable option for many 
citizens. 

Potential solution; focus on the timely delivery of hard-copy ballots rather than 
on the postal method used so that all states accept hard-copy ballots regardless of 
how they were delivered. Diplomatic pouch should remain available to 
UOCA’VA voters not only for ballot delivery, but for ballot registration and 
requests. Courier services which offer special rates for ballots should be readily 
available. 

9. Decisions about accepting Federal Write-In Absentee Ballots are in the hands 
of perhaps thousands of election officials across the U.S. While it is impossible to 
definitively measure the impact of the FWAB, too many voters are unaware of its 
existence. 

Potential solution; include more information about the Write-In Ballot as part of 
the tracking process from local and state election officials, outreach programs to 
first-time voters and in local training efforts. 


Contact; 

Lindsey Reynotds 
Executive Director 


430 S Capitol St SE ed@democratsabroad.org 

Washington DC 20003-0130 vrww.DemocratsAbroad.org 

1 (202) 488 5073 www.VoteFromAbroad.org 
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10. As important, many overseas voters have serious doubts about when and if 
absentee ballots are counted. We know that they do make a difference in races 
around the country - but all ballots should count. 

Potential solution: It is important to ensure that the system not only works, but 
is perceived as working. UOCAVA ballots, official and write-in, should be treated 
as any other in-state ballots for tallying purposes if they have already been 
received. Should preliminary vote counts be announced without UOCAVA 
ballots, it should be made clear that UOCAVA ballots will be counted before the 
results are certified and may change the ultimate result. 

Americans overseas, military and civilian, face significant challenges in ensuring that 
their voted ballots arrive in time to coimt. Engaged in ever increasing numbers in our 
political process at home, your efforts to address these issues today is not only timely but 
of critical importance to the millions of Americans around the world. 

We thank you for this opportunity to address both the obstacles and the potential 
solutions that help Americans abroad cast their votes, in every state across the country 
from around the world. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of Democrats Abroad, 


Christine Schon Marques 
International Chair 


430 S Capitol St SE 
Washington DC 20003-0130 
1 (202) 488 5073 


Contact; 

Lindsey Reynolds 
Executive Director 


ed@democratsabroad.org 

www.Demoo’atsAbroad.org 

www.VoteFromAbroad.org 
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Testimony of Rep. Rush Holt 

Before the Committee on House Administration, Subcommittee on Elections 

Hearing on Military and Overseas Voting: Obstacles and Potential Solutions 

May 21, 2009 

Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking Member McCarthy, and distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for providing me with an opportunity to testify today on the 
subject of military and overseas voting, and potential solutions for facilitating the fall 
enfranchisement of our service personnel and citizens overseas. Voting is the foundation 
of democracy, and all of our citizens must have a voice, wherever they may be living. 
Above all, our service men and women overseas should be afforded every convenience in 
exercising their right to cast their ballots, in a secure and private manner. 

You will hear from others in great detail about the difficulties military and overseas 
voters face in receiving and returning their ballots in a timely fashion; I completely agree 
that the obstacles are numerous and the disenfranchisement substantial. In fact, I just 
returned from Iraq where I visited New Jersey Guard and Reserve Members who will 
face many challenges in voting in next month’s gubernatorial election. As graphically 
illustrated during a hearing in the Senate Rules Committee last week, during the 2008 
presidential election, more than 25 percent of the ballots requested by U.S. military 
personnel deployed overseas and other eligible overseas voters were either not retrieved 
by election officials or not counted. Ballots were requested but not timely received by 
voters; ballots were received and completed but were not able to be returned to election 
officials in a timely manner; ballots were returned, but rejected, for lack of signatures, 
notarizations or other validation requirements. Whatever the reasons, the end result was 
the disenfranchisement of thousands of eligible military and overseas voters. 

The greatest challenge is, I believe, facilitating the expeditious delivery: and return of 
overseas ballots, without compromising the security or privacy of those ballots. 
According to a survey of military and overseas voting by the non-partisan Overseas Vote 
Foundation, in 2008, 39 percent of overseas voters received their ballots after the middle 
of October. According to a similar survey by the Pew Center on the States, “[mjore than 
a third of states do not provide military voters stationed abroad with enough time to vote 
or are at high risk of not providing enough time. An additional six states provide time to 
vote only if their military personnel overseas return their completed absentee ballots by 
fax or e-mail — a practice that raises important questions about their access to this 
technology and the privacy and security of their votes.” 

The fundamental point I want to make is simply this: we will not solve the 
disenfranchisement problems plaguing military and overseas voters if we put forth 
solutions that expedite the process but expose the ballots to security risks and privacy 
violations. We all would want our service men and women to be able to vote by simply 
pushing a button from any location where they happen to be stationed at any given 
moment. Given what they do for us, it should be at least that easy if not easier. But how 
do we then protect the integrity of that ballot, if it is no more than bits and bytes sailing 
through the ether? I consult with computer security experts all the time on these matters 
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and they all tell me the same thing; we don’t know how to do that yet. Voting in secret 
presents different challenges than charging a latte in Rome. With the former, the voter 
receives no record of the transaction. With the latter, the consumer receives a statement 
reflecting the transaction at the end of the month. 

Indeed, in February 2009, an analyst from the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency testified 
at a public meeting of the Standards Board of the Election Assistance Commission about 
computer-assisted elections as conducted in other countries. Among his observations, as 
reflected in a publicly-available transcript of the hearing, are the following: 

“Wherever the vote becomes an electron and touches a computer, that's an 
opportunity for a malicious actor potentially to get into the system and tamper 
with the vote count or make bad things happen.” 

“Any computer hooked up to the Internet either through a wire or through a 
wireless connection is a porthole for hackers. You heard that. Tm here to confirm 
it very simply.” 

“Bottom line is all the countries I've looked at , ... about 36, 37 countries, all the 
scenarios by which they use electronic voting, they produce a paper ballot receipt, 
and it's part of the social contract that they have.” 

And yet, in the most advanced democracy in the world - the United States - we still have 
not mandated that protection for voters. The lives of our service men and women are 
precious, and so are their votes. Whatever we do to ensure that the process of voting is 
made more convenient for them, it must also ensure to the greatest extent possible that 
the integrity of their ballots cannot be compromised. 

Several Members have proposed solutions, and I expect you will be considering them in 
the near future. I have introduced the Military and Overseas Voting Enhancement Act 
(H.R. 2082), which would require all jurisdictions to accept and process completed 
military and overseas ballots returned by express mail services, require jurisdictions to 
allow 10 days (or any longer such period authorized by the state) for the receipt of such 
ballots, and in the case of overseas military voters, require the Department of Defense to 
reimburse the shipping cost of the ballots. I look forward to having an opportunity to 
discuss my legislation further with the Subcommittee. 

I also want to commend my colleague Carolyn Maloney for her Overseas Voting 
Practical Amendments Act of 2009 (H.R. 1739), which directly addresses the difficulties 
of expeditiously distributing and retrieving military and overseas ballots. I agree with her 
that, if implemented with care, Internet procedures can be used to expedite the 
distribution of blank voting materials to voters all over the world with a minimum of 
security and privacy risks. I am eager to work with her on this measure, and to make 
certain that completed ballots may be returned more expeditiously than in the past, but 
only through the most secure and private methods available for document delivery. 
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And I want to commend Ranking Member McCarthy for his Military Voting Protection 
Act of 2009 (H.R. 2393), which is similar to my legislation and would establish a 
procedure.for the collection and return of completed military ballots by express mail. 

I commend the Subcommittee for holding this important hearing, and I thank you again 
for affording me the opportunity to speak to you today about this matter. 
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THE FEDERATION OF AMERICAN WOMEN'S CLUBS OVERSEAS, INC. 
Founded 1931 


May 20, 2009 


The Honorable Zoe Lofgren, Chair 

Committee on House Administration, Subcommittee mi Elections 
1309 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
Fax: 1 202- 226-2774 


Re: Statement by 3 organizations representing overseas civilian voters, relating to the House 
Administration Committee hearing on May 21 on military and overseas voters 


Dear Madam Chairwoman, 

I am writing as the official representative of FAWCO but also on behalf of two other organizations with whom 
we work, the Association of Americans Resident Overseas (AARO) and American Citizens Abroad (ACA). 
FAWCO and AARO have worked together since the Seventies to obtain, defend and expand the voting rights of 
overseas American citizens. 

My own federation has a membership of over 15,000 in 38 countries around the world and each of our 75 
member associations is active in registering and advising civilian overseas voters. We are familiar with the 
problems facing voters in Paris, France, but also in Nairobi, Manila and Mumbai, and we have had the honor of 
working with the staff of Members on the Committee on House Administration, as new legislation has been 
crafted since 2001 to ensure that overseas Americans facing serious obstacles are in fact able to vote. We regret 
that no representative of organizations like ours was asked to testify at your hearing but are pleased to submit the 
attached statement which is based, essentially, on changes we advocated during our annual Overseas Americans 
Week in Washington in early April. At that time, as is the case every time I am in Washington, I met with the 
staff of the House Administration Committee to discuss these changes and possible solutions. I deeply appreciate 
the willingness of your staff to work directly with and consult those most directly affected by and familiar with 
the issues you are investigating this week. 

None of our positions will surprise you or the Committee staff. There are certain small things which can made a 
huge difference in the ability of overseas Americans to participate in their nation’s democratic process; 
expanding the use of electronic transmission of electoral materials, adapting time frames between ballot 
transmission and receipt to the serious obstacles facing many overseas and particularly military voters, adapting 
registration and ballot requirements to this far-flung population so eager to vote. . . 

We feel confident that, as was the case following the 2000 election, our legislators will join across political 
boundaries to eliminate many of the obstacles that continue to prevent us from voting, discourage some from 
even trying to vote, and cause us to lose confidence in a system where, despite our best efforts, our ballots may 
not even be counted. 

Thank you for your dedication to this issue. We wish you every success and hope to be able to be of assistance 
as you and your colleagues progress toward enacting new electoral reforms. 


Very sincerely, 



Lucy Stensland Laederich, FAWCO U.S. Liaisem 


FAWCO U.S. Liaison: 21 BouJevard Lefebvre, F-7S015 Paris. France 
U.S. Tei.: 1-202-580-8186 Email; USUajson@faMCO.org 
FAWCO IS A NOT FOR PROFIT CORPORATION REGISTERED IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
ACCREDITED BY THE UNITED NATIONS AS AIVtIATED NC»4-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION SINCE 1995 
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Ms. Lofgren. We will now be in adjournment with tremendous 
thanks to you for your wonderful testimony in helping us move for- 
ward on this enormously important issue. 

[Whereupon, at 10:57 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

O 



